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A CALENDAR OF DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
LIFE OF JOHN GOWER THE POET 


John H. Fisher, Duke University 


Gower biography from John Leland’s Commentarii (ca. 1545) to H. J. 
Todd’s Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of Gower and Chaucer 
(1810) was “hardly anything except guesswork,” as pointed out by 
G. C. Macaulay in the life of Gower prefaced to the fourth volume 
(1902) of the Oxford edition of the Works of John Gower. Gower’s will 
—the first and, aside from the tomb, nearly the only document un- 
doubtedly referring to the poet—had been published in Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments (1796). In reply to Todd’s flowery and un- 
critical elaboration of Leland’s suggestion that Gower the poet was 
descended from the Gowers of Stitenham in Yorkshire, Sir Harris 
Nicolas searched the calendars of public records then in existence, and 
in an article in the Retrospective Review (1828) brought forward the 
first documents definitely connecting him with Kent and with Henry 
of Lancaster, and other documents dealing with real estate transac- 
tions in which he may have been involved. A few records were added 
by Pauli in the introduction to his edition of the Confessio (1857), but 
the other nineteenth-century discussions are merely recapitulations. 
In 1902, Macaulay reported: “As the result of a further examination 
of the Close Rolls and other records I am able to place some of the 
transactions referred to in a clearer light, while at the same time I 
find myself obliged to cast serious doubt on the theory that all the 
documents in question relate to the poet. In short, the conclusions at 
which I arrive, so far as regards the records, are mostly of a negative 
character” (4. viii). 

Most of the Englished and indexed calendars of the documents in 
the Public Records Office and many of the records printed by county 
antiquarian societies have appeared in the half-century since Macau- 
lay’s edition was published, and a search through them has made it 
possible to add more than 54 references to those cited by Nicolas and 
Macaulay,! bringing to more than 83 the total of those which must be 

1 Records 1, 2, 5, 10, 22, 31, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 56, 60, 73, 77, 78 (total 16) are cited 
by Nicolas along with various others that seem too tangential to be included. Pauli 


added 52, 62, 64, 70, 71 (total 5). Macaulay repeats most of the others and adds 3, 33, 
48, 49, 51, 53, 55, 57 (total 8). 
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considered in any attempt to reconstruct Gower’s biography.? Some 
are certainly to John Gowers other than the poet, since the double 
name was exasperatingly common in the last half of the fourteenth 
century. Others are of no more than tangential relevance. And few 
have much bearing on Gower’s literary life. Nevertheless, the new 
records cast light on three reasonably important areas of Gower 
biography: (1) they establish a connection between the Kentish and 
Yorkshire Gowers which would make it possible for both Leland’s 
and Nicolas’ genealogical surmises to be nearly right; (2) they make 
it virtually certain that the Gower in the Septvauns affair was the 
poet as adduced by Nicolas and emphatically denied by Macaulay; 
and (3) the two records of a “grant for life to the King’s esquire John 
Gower of two pipes of wine of Gascony yearly” further affirm his con- 
nection with Henry of Lancaster and the court. Other records add to 
our knowledge of his own and his wife’s domestic situations. 

This is not the occasion to undertake a full analysis of the records 
and their implications. First I must examine the originals and follow 
up the many leads they suggest to other local and family records. 
Only then will it be possible to know how much can be actually re- 
constructed concerning the biography of Chaucer’s illustrious friend 
and fellow poet. However, in the hope of enlisting the assistance of 
others interested in fourteenth-century English records, I should like 
to offer the following calendar of the poet’s life records as they appear 
in Nicolas, Macaulay, the printed county records, and the calendars 
of the Public Records Office. I shall welcome any inquiries or sugges- 
tions concerning these materials, which I continue to follow up in the 
printed sources available in the United States in preparation for an 
examination of the original documents. 

Unless an entry is followed by a citation (as to Nicolas or Macau- 
lay) it is one not previously discussed in connection with Gower 
biography. Unless matter appears within quotation marks, the ab- 
stracts represent paraphrasing and usually severe condensation of 
the printed source, which may itself be a condensation of the original; 
however, the original spelling has been preserved for the names of 
persons and places. The dates are generally the interpretations that 
either previous editors or the present one have given to such phrases 


2 Omitted from the present list are some 50 records dealing with the Langbargh 
Gowers and 30 additional citations (some of them included by Nicolas) to John Gowers 
of the period who cannot be connected with the poet. See the comment at the end of 
Section VI, and Record 66 and the comment following. 
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as “Octave of Trinity, 49 Edward III.” This is too early for old and 


new style dating to raise a problem, but the dates assigned are con- 
sistently new style. 


I. Primary documents: tomb, will, and marriage licence. 


1. The tomb: in the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, Southwark Ca- 
thedral, originally St. Mary Overes Priory and Church. The presently relevant 
details are the three titled volumes on which the head of the effigy rests (Vox 
Clamantis, Speculum Meditantis, and Confessio Amantis). These connect John 
Gower the poet with John Gower of St. Mary Overes. The inscription on the 
tomb, “I. Gower Arm.” (for Armiger), indicates that he was an esquire. The 
arms (argent, on a chevron azure, three leopards’ [?] heads or —Fig. 1) and 
the crest (a talbot or a lion [?] upon a chapeau) on a shield above the tomb 
connect this John Gower with the Sir Robert Gower buried in a tomb bearing 
the same arms (Fig. 2) in the chapel at Brabourne, Kent, and with the John 
Gower who in 1373 released the manor of Kentewell in Suffolk to Sir John 
Cobham, witnessing the deed with a seal bearing the same arms (Fig. 5). The 
tomb is discussed with full reference by Macaulay, 4.xix; the seal is reproduced 
by Nicolas, p. 106. 

2. 15 Aug 1408. The will: dated in the Priory of St. Mary Overes in 
Southwark. The executors: Agnes, his wife; Sir Arnold Savage, a Kentish 
knight connected by marriage with Sir John Cobham; Roger, esquire; Master 
William Denne, Canon of the King’s Chapel; and John Burton, clerk. To his 
wife he leaves all rents due from his manors of “Southwell in Comitatu Notth. 
[or North.] quam de Multon in Com. Suff.”’ Will proved 24 Oct. 1408. Register 
of Abp. Arundel; Latin printed by Nicolas, p. 103; translated by Macaulay, 
4-XVii. 

3. 25 Jan 1398. The marriage licence: permitting the marriage without 
further publication of banns between John Gower and Agnes Groundolf within 
his lodging in the Priory of St. Mary Overes. Register of William of Wykeham. 
Printed by Gunner, N&Q, 1 Ser., rx (1854), 487; abstracted by Macaulay, 
4-XxVii. 


II. The Yorkshire Coat of Arms 


The argument against identifying John Gower the poet with 
Yorkshire and for identifying him with Kent has rested upon the 
coat of arms above his tomb (Record 1 and Fig. 1), the coat of arms 
upon the tomb of Sir Robert Gower in Brabourne Chapel (Fig. 2), 
and the arms of the Gowers of Stitenham, Yorkshire (Fig. 4), who 
came to prominence in the sixteenth century and are now represented 
by the Dukes of Sutherland (Victoria County History, York North 
Riding, 11.183). It is with this family that Leland tentatively identi- 
fied the poet: ‘“‘Joannes Goverus, vir equestris ordinis, ex Stitenhamo, 
villa Eboracensis provinciae, ut ego accepi, originem ducens”’ (Com- 
mentarii, ed. Hall (Oxford, 1709], p. 414). Leland’s identification, 
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rQ Fics. 1 and 4. Canon Thompson, Antiquities of St. 
Saviour’s, 3rd ed., London, 1910, p. 201. 

; 4 Fics. 2, 5, and 6. W. Warwick, “On Gower,” 
5 Archaeologia Cantiana, v1 (1866), 85-86. 

Fics. 3 and 7. William Flower and Robert Glover, 

Visitation of the North in A.D. 1575, Surtees Society, 

CXLVI (1932), 24-25. 
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made public through Bale, was challenged by Thynne on the basis of 
the arms: “Bale hath muche mistaken yt, as he hath donne infynyte 
thinges in that Booke ‘de scriptoribus Anglie,’ beinge for the most 
parte the collections of Lelande, for in truth the armes of Sir Johne 
Gower, beinge argent, one a cheuerone azure, three leopardes heddes 
or, do prove that he came of a contrarye howse to the Gowers of 
Stytenham in York-Shyre, who bare barruly of argent and gules, a 
crosse patye florye sable” (Animadversions [1599], Chaucer Society 
[1875], p. 19). John Weever completed the identification by remark- 
ing, after quoting the inscription upon Sir Robert Gower’s tomb at 
Brabourne, “From this familie John Gower the Poet was descended” 
(Ancient Funerall Monuments [1631], p. 270). There, to all intents and 
purposes, the matter has stood until the present, with Nicolas merely 
repeating the arguments of Thynne and Weever and citing the evi- 
dence of the first seal (Fig. 5) and of Robert Gower’s shield, from 
John Philipot’s early seventeenth-century drawing (Fig. 2), the mon- 
ument itself having disappeared in the meantime. 

None of the authorities has commented upon the fact that there 
was in the Wapentake of Langbargh in the North Riding of York- 
shire another Gower family, more prominent in the fourteenth cen- 
tury than the Gowers of Stitenham, whose arms (Fig. 3) bear a much 
closer resemblance than those of the Stitenham Gowers to the arms of 
the Kentish Gowers. The family is represented in sixteenth-century 
heraldic visitations by Gower of Stainsby, descended from Nicholas 
Gower of Sexhow, son of John Gower of Sexhow (see Records 23-28 
below), “qui in armis gentilitiis portabant signum capitale inter tres 
canes sagaces argentes in caelestino campo” (Robert Glover, Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire 1584-85, ed. Foster [1875], p. 267). Translated, this 
becomes a chevron between three scent hounds argent in a field of 
azure. Im the thirteenth century such a sporting dog was called a 
“gower” (W. Brown, Yorkshire Deeds, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society Record Series [YRS hereafter], xxx1x [1909], 135 and refs.). 

In the heraldic records of the northern counties, these arms appear 
in various forms, with some question as to the identity of the animal. 
In another Elizabethan roll of arms they appear under Roger Gower, 
Gillinge Weste Wapentake, N.R.: “argent, a fesse [a horizontal band] 
between three talbot dogs passant sable” (Surtees Society, xt [1863], 
Appendix II, xxviii). Under Gower in Berry’s Encyclopaedia Heraldica 
(11 [1828]), Gower of Durham: “azure a chevron, between three 
hounds argent”; Gower of Yorkshire: “‘argent a fesse, between three 
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talbots passant sable”; Gower of Woodhall, Worcestershire: “azure a 
chevron, between three wolves’ heads, erased [torn off jaggedly], or” 
(see Fig. 7, III quarter, where, however, they represent Rocliff— 
Record 69 below); and, borne by the Rev. Thomas Foote Gower of 
Essex in 1824: “argent a chevron, between three wolves’ heads, 
erased, or.” Appearing under the the same name, these would all 
appear to be variations upon one motif: a chevron or fesse between 
three “‘gowers” with the prevailing colors argent and azure. Outside 
of Yorkshire, the whole animals are reduced to heads and tinctured 
gold instead of silver. Among the fourteenth-century armorial seals 
preserved in Yorkshire we find that John, son of John Gower of Sex- 
how, in 1379 used a seal bearing “a chevron between three dogs 
passant.” And, most significant, Nicholas Gower of Sexhow in 1350 
used a seal bearing ‘‘on a bend [a diagonal band] three dogs passant,” 
which the editor, C. T. Clay, calls a variant upon John’s seal of 1379 
(Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xxxvi [1944-47], 54, and see YRS, 
cit [1940], 19). 

If three dogs on a bend may be taken as a variant of a chevron 
between three dogs; if a chevron between three dogs’ heads or may be 
taken as a variant of a chevron between three dogs argent or sable; 
and if there is already confusion in the northern arms as to whether 
the animals are “gowers,”’ wolves, talbots, or hounds, may we not 
conclude that the “argent, on a chevron azure, three leopards’ heads 
or” of the poet Gower’s arms is actually another variant on the Lang- 
bargh arms? In the Annales (ca. 1580; edition of 1615, p. 326), Stow 
indicates that Gower’s tomb had already been defaced, the painting 
of the three virgins being washed out and the image lacking hands and 
nose, which led Macaulay to observe that “it would appear that we 
cannot depend even upon the features of the effigy which now exists, 
as original” (4.xxiii). It would appear that we must say the same of 
the features of the animals on the shield, which evidently started out 
gowers’ heads and ended up, thanks to misinterpretation or to re- 
touching,’ as leopards’ heads. Even in the modern copy of Philipot’s 
sketch (Fig. 2) it would be hard to decide whether the heads on 
Sir Robert Gower’s shield are lions’ or bloodhounds’—they certainly 
do not appear to be leopards’ heads. The authority for Thynne’s and 
Stow’s assertion that the figures on the poet’s arms are leopards cannot 
be determined. The woodcut of the tomb at the end of Caxton’s edi- 


* The retouching still goes on. Cf. the London Times, 24 Sept. 1958, under “‘Per- 
sonal”: “The Gower Tomb, Southwark Cathedral, has been re-painted and regilded 
under the direction of the Society of Painters in Tempera.” 
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tion of the Confessio (1483) bears no arms, and Berthelette in the 
earliest description of the tomb (1532) does not mention them. 

Certainly the crest in the first seal (Fig. 5) suggests that the ani- 
mal associated with the poet was a gower, although Macaulay (4.xxi) 
could not be sure that in the crest over the tomb even this was not a 
lion. Perhaps the most telling piece of evidence is the second seal 
(Fig. 6) in which the gower is identical with those on the Langbargh 
arms (Fig. 3). 

However, there is more than the slippery evidence of the coat of 
arms to connect the Kentish with the Langbargh Gowers. 


III. Robert Gower and David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol. 


4. 3 Feb 1329. Henry Earl of Lancaster, David Earl of Athol, and a com- 
pany of some go men (all named) including Robert Gower “‘came to Bedeford 
with armed power contrary to the Statute of Northampton.” Inquisitions 
Miscellaneous Chancery, t1 (1916), 275. 

5. 16 Dec 1332. Licence for David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol, to grant 
Robert Gower for life the manor of Kentewell, Suffolk. Patent Rolls, Edward 
IIT 1330-34 (1893), p. 385. Cited by Nicolas, p. 107. 

6. 23 Oct 1334. John de Greye of Rotherfeld, York. Reginald de Cobham, 
Kent, and William de Eynsford, Kent, mainperned before the king at York 
to have Robert Gower, knight, before the king wherever he should please at 
three weeks’ notice, and that Robert has betaken himself to the Scottish 
wars. Close Rolls, Edward III 1333-37 (1898), p. 347. 

7. 28 Feb 1335. Order to the sheriff of Suffolk to restore Kentewell, 
seized under a general order to confiscate all of the Earl of Athol’s lands 
because he had joined the Scots, to Robert Gower. Close Rolls, Edward III 
1333-37 (1898), p. 381. 

8. 6 March 1335. Order to the sheriff of Norfolk to restore the manor of 
Westlexham, seized under the same order, to Edmund de Lexham and 
William son of John de Patesle, which manor had been delivered to Edmund, 
William, and John de Gurney (deceased) “by Thomas de Buston and Robert 
Gower, the earl’s attorneys, having power for this by the ear!’s letters patent” 
on 29 May 1332. Close Rolls Edward III 1333-37 (18098), p. 379. 

9. 4 April 1335. Order to the sheriff of Suffolk to restore the manor of 
Maydenwater, seized under the same order, to Robert Gower. Close Rolls, 
Edward III 1333-37 (1898), p. 385. 

10. 4 March 1339. Royal confirmation of a quitclaim by David de Stra- 
bolgi, late earl of Atholl, to Robert Gower, knight, his heirs and assigns, of 
Kentewell. (The grant of 1332 had been for life.) Patent Rolls, Edward III 
1338-40 (1898), p. 213. Cited by Nicolas, p. 107. 


IV. Katherine, wife of the Earl of Athol, and Brabourne, Kent. 


11. 28 March 1337. Order to escheator south of Trent to deliver to Kath- 
erine, late the wife of David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athol, the manor of Bra- 
bourn, Kent, which the king has assigned as her dower, together with a list of 
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other manors from which she is to derive income. Close Rolls, Edward III 
1337-39 (1900), p. 27. 

12. 30 May 1337. Order to the sheriff of Kent to go in person, taking 
with him the posse comitatus if necessary, and deliver to Katherine the manor 
of Brabourn being held with force by William Foxhunte and John le Bedel, 
deputed by Robert de Athol. Close Rolls, Edward III 1337-39 (1900), p. 74. 

13. 12 June 1337. Same order repeated, with a fine of 1oos. to be levied 
if it is not carried out. Close Rolls, Edward III 1337-39 (1900), p. 133. 

14. 26 August 1337. Account of rents assigned to Katherine from various 
manors belonging to her husband in Norfolk, Northumberland, and else- 
where, including Westlexham (Record 8 above). Close Rolls, Edward III 
1337-39 (1900), p. 166. 

15. 1347. Petition by Katherine to Parliament for reimbursement for her 
wardrobe lost when she was rescued after defending Lochindorb Castle from 
the time her husband was killed in the battle of Kilblane, 30 Nov 1335, until 
June 1336 (Cocayne, p. 308); for supplying the castle until her rescue; and 
for arrearage in the allowance due her son from various manors not mentioned 
in Records 11 and 14. Among the latter are Foston, Nasserton, Louthorp, 
Albourne, and Thwenge in the Wapentake of Dickering, Yorkshire East 
Riding. Rotuli Parliamentorum, 1. 181. 


V. Margaret, wife of Sir Robert Gower, and the Moubray and Stra- 
bolgi families. 


16. 21 Aug 1307. David, son of John, late Earl of Athol, Aymer de 
Valencia, John de Moubray of Scotland, and Alexander de Abernythy ac- 
knowledge that they owe Ralph de Monte Hermerii 5,000 marks. Close Rolls, 
Edward II 1307-13 (1892), p. 43. 

17. 28 Jan 1320. Acknowledgment that John de Moubray and others 
owe Aymer de Valencia and others 6,000 £. Close Rolls, Edward II 1318-23 
(1895), p. 220. 

18. 1327. John de Moubray and David de Strabolgi, sons of the above, 
veised with their fathers’ lands in the same series of royal orders. Close Rolls, 
Edward III 1327-30 (1896), pp. 154-56. 

19. 27 Jan 1333. Grant by David de Strabolgi, Earl of Atheles, son and 
heir of David, late Earl of Atheles, and Joan his wife, kinswoman and co-heir 
to Aymar de Valence, late Earl of Pembrok, of all his French holdings in 
Mounteignak, Belak, Rancon, and Champeignak, which came to him at the 
death of the said Aymar, to Mary de St. Pol, wife of the said Aymar. Memo- 
randum that the said David came into chancery in York on 31 January, 7 
Edward III, and acknowledged the preceding deed. Close Rolls, Edward III 
1333-37 (18098), p. 81. 

20. 3 Feb 1333. Order to the abbot of St. Mary’s, York, receiver of the 
roth and 15th granted to the king in York, to pay money of the king’s gift to 
several, including: David de Strabolgi, 200£, John de Moubray, 200 marks. 
(Vacated because surrendered.) Close Rolls, Edward III 1333-37 (1898), p. 7. 

21. 17 June 1335. Attestation, at the request of Anselm de Guyse and 
Philippa de Moubray his wife, sister and one of the heirs of John de Moubray, 
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late lord of Tours in Vymeu [Hainault], of a writing acknowledged before the 
king, under the date of 16 June 1335, reciting that the said Philippa, when she 
was unmarried and of full age, granted to Mary de Sancto Paulo, late the 
wife of Aymer de Valencia, Earl of Pembroke, her right in the third part which 
by the law of France she inherited after her brother’s death. Patent Rolls, 
Edward IIT 1334-38 (1895), p. 120. 

22. 12 Feb 1336. Attestation, at the request of Robert Gower, knight, and 
Margaret his wife, sister and one of the heirs of Sir John de Moubray, late 
lord of Tours in Vymeu, that the said Robert and Margaret came before the 
king and acknowledged a deed dated 4 January 1335, being a release to Mary 
de Seint Pol, late the wife of Aymer de Valencia, of the third part which by 
the law of France came to the said Margaret by inheritance of the lands of her 
brother. Patent Rolls, Edward III 1334-38 (1895), p. 222. Cited by Nicolas, 
p. 107. 


VI. The Gowers and Moubrays of Langbargh Wapentake. 


23. No date. Grant by Hugh de Fennewik to Sir Nicolas de Menill of land 
in Magna Brothton for life, and after his death to Nicolas, son of Lucy de 
Tweng. Witnesses include William Moubrai, John Gower of Sexhou. York- 
shire Deeds, YRS, cit (1940), 24. 

24. 6 June 1316. Grant by Richard de Lardeman to Sir Robert de Cole- 
ville, lord of Erneclif, of land in Ingelby under Erneclif. Witnesses include 
John Gower of Faiceby, Thomas de Moubray, John Gower of Sexhow. York- 
shire Deeds, YRS, L (1914), 93. 

25. 1353. Grant by John Darcy of Knayth and Elizabeth his wife to 
Thomas de Swynford, knight, and John de Chartreye, of the Castle of 
Whereleton and many manors and advowsons in Langbargh and elsewhere, 
and homage and service of many, including Agnes Gower, Nicolas Gower, 
Joan Gower, William Gower of Ingelby, Nicholas de Moubray. Feet of Fines 
for Yorkshire 1347-77, YRS, Ltt (1915), 221. 

26. 3 March 1356. Commission of oyer and terminer to John Moubray 
and others on complaint of John Darcy that William Gower of Cold Ingelby, 
John Gower of Seggeshowe, John Gower of Cold Ingelby, and others broke 
his park, etc. Patent Rolls, Edward III 1354-58 (1909), p. 395. 

27. 26 Oct 1359. Commission of oyer and terminer to John Moubray and 
others on complaint that John Gower of Elton (Hart, East Riding) and others 
broke a close at Great Lemyng (? Hangwest, N.R.). Patent Rolls, Edward III 
1358-61 (1911), p. 321. 

28. 2 March 1361. Commission of oyer and terminer to John Moubray 
and others that John Gowere of Sexhowe, John Gowere of Faycebye, Laurence 
Gowere of Faycebye, and others broke a close. Patent Rolls, Edward III 1358- 
61 (1911), p. 581. 


The records under III and IV suggest the way in which Gowers 
could have come into Kent, where I have found no record of Gowers 
before the middle of the century. Soon after 1314, the Scottish earldom 
of Athol was forfeited by the Strabolgi (Strathbogie) family, and in 
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1320 a new earl, Sir John Campbell, was created in Scotland. Through 
the tenth earl (d. 1326), the eleventh (d. 1335), and the twelfth (d. 
1369), the English continued to honor the Strabolgi title (Cocayne- 
Gibbs, Complete Peerage [1910] 1, s.v. Atholl). It was the eleventh earl 
whose “attorney” Sir Robert Gower was, and whose wife was granted 
Brabourne as her dower. There is no evidence as to how Robert 
Gower came into the service of the Earl of Athol, but Records 4, 6, 
and 8 suggest that this service was in the central and northern coun- 
ties. Record 6 is indicative of an early Cobham connection, interesting 
in view of the poet Gower’s later dealings with the family (see Re- 
cords 56 and following). Records 11, 12, 13, and 15 indicate that the 
earl and his wife did not occupy Brabourne before his death. It would 
therefore appear likely that Sir Robert Gower came to Brabourne in 
1337 in the service of the countess, whom he continued to serve until 
his death in 1349 (see below) and in whose chapel he was buried. 

It might be mentioned that the form of the name Gower itself 
suggests a northern origin. The spelling Gore was already appearing 
in Kent by 1328 (cf. “Visitation Rolls,” Archaeologia Cantiana, 
xxx [1918], 36 ff.). The Probate Registry of Canterbury 1396-1558, 
1640-1650 (ed. Plomer for the Kent Archaeological Society [1920]) 
lists many Gores but not one Gower. 

The records under V and VI substantiate the connection between 
Sir Robert Gower of Brabourne and the Langbargh Gowers through 
their mutual association with the Moubrays. The relationship of the 
brother-in-law of Robert Gower (Record 22) and the associates of 
the Langbargh Gowers (Records 23-28) to the Moubrays who even- 
tually became Dukes of Norfolk is not clear (Cocayne-Doubleday, 
Complete Peerage (1936), 1x, s.v. Mowbray). The two relevant mem- 
bers of the latter family were John de Moubray, born in 1286 (whom 
we shall designate John I), arrested for rebellion and hanged at York 
in 1322. To him Records 16 and 17 probably refer. His son (John II) 
was born in 1310 and died in 1361. He inherited his father’s lands upon 
the accession of Edward III and was after 1332 “put on numerous 
commissions of array, oyer and terminer, &c.’’ (Cocayne, p. 381). The 
relationship between Robert Gower and the Strabolgis on the one 
hand, and that between the Strabolgis and Moubrays on the other 
make it fairly sure that the Robert of Record 22 is Robert Gower of 
Brabourne. That the Moubrays associated with the Langbargh 
Gowers and those associated with the Strabolgis are not interrelated 
(e.g., that John of Records 18 and 26 ff. does not refer to John II in 
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both instances) seems improbable. A retainer in the Strabolgi house- 
hold would not have married a daughter of the parent Moubray 
family, nor are Philippa and Margaret mentioned as daughters of 
John I. However, it seems very possible that Sir Robert Gower might 
have married a daughter of a collateral (?Langbargh) branch of the 
Moubray family. 

The fact that the Moubrays were from ca. 1300 to 1356 lords of 
Gower in Wales is no doubt coincidental, but it deserves passing 
mention in view of the fact that Caxton traced the poet’s ancestry 
to that region. 

The Langbargh Gowers are first mentioned in a grant by ‘“‘Wal- 
terus Ingerram’”’ ca. 1170 to various churches later impropriated into 
the Guisbrough Priory in the same county. The testators include 
“‘Willelmus filius Goheri” (Guisbrough Chartulary, I1, Surtees Society, 
LXXXXIX [1894], 284). It has been possible to trace the family history 
in the records rather continuously from that time—and with some 
interesting sidelights on Gower manuscripts—but I forbear to trace 
it here since I have not yet been able to find a document which shows 
the nature of the connection between Robert and John Gower of 
Kent and the Langbargh families. For the time being we must rest 
content with the evidence detailed above for the fact that there was 
indeed a direct connection. 


VII. Kentewell inherited by Robert Gower’s daughters and disposed 
of to John Gower. 


29. 19 Nov 1343. Robert Gower, knight, acknowledges a debt to be 
levied in default of payment on his lands in Suffolk. Close Rolls, Edward III 
1343-46 (1904), p. 250. 

30. 6 Aug 1349. Order to escheator in Suffolk to take into the king’s 
hands the lands late of Robert Gouer and make inquisition thereon. Fine 
Rolls, Edward III 1347-56 (1921), p. 123. 

31. 10 Nov 1349. Commitment to Katherine, Countess of Athol, of the 
wardship of the manor of Kentwell, Suffolk, late of Robert Gower, to hold 
until the lawful age of the heirs. Fine Rolls, Edward III 1347-56 (1921), p. 
178. Cited by Nicolas, p. 107, and Macaulay, 4.xii, from Rot. Orig. 2.201. 

32. 8 May 1355. Order to escheator of York to release to David de Stra- 
bolgi, who has just come of age, his father’s estates. Close Rolls, Edward III 
1354-60 (1908), p. 130. 

33. 24 March 1357. Writ to the escheator to take proof of the ages of 
Katherine and Joan, daughters and heirs of Robert Gower, whose lands are 
in the custody of Katherine, Countess of Athol. Proof that Katherine was born 
in Brabourne in 1340 with the countess and Elizabeth de Whitefield as her 
godmothers and Bartholomew de Sallo, parson at Styvekeye, Norfolk (an- 
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other Strabolgi holding), her godfather; and that Joan was born in Brabourne 
in 1342 with said Elizabeth and Joan de Passhelee her godmothers and John 
de Vylers her godfather. Inquisitions post mortem Edward III, x (1921), No 
395. Cited by Macaulay, 4.xii. 


The Passele connection is interesting, as is the “proof” of Thomas 
Mersshere who remembered that on the Sunday Katherine was born 
he carried to John Syward of London (see Record 42 below) 1oos. for 
Sir Edmund Passhelee. Whether this Kentish family is connected 
with Sir Richard de Peshale whom the widow of John I de Moubray 
married ca. 1328, I have not been able to ascertain, but it appears 
likely. I have not followed the Gower records beyond 1410 because 
it appears that the poet died without issue. However, Nicolas, page 
113, cites evidence that the Passele connection lasted for more than a 
century. In 1458 Thomas Gower of Clapham, Surrey, died leaving his 
wife Joan and his sons his property, but willed that if his sons died 
without issue the property should go to William and Isabel Passele. 
The Passeles are likewise interred in Brabourne Chapel. 


34. 15 May 1357. Order to escheator in Suffolk to seise Katherine and 
Joan with their father’s lands since they have proved their ages before 
William de Apulderfeld, escheator in Kent. Close Rolls, Edward III 1354-60 
(1908), p. 358. 

35. 22 Dec 1359. Writ releasing Katherine, Countess of Athol, from mili- 
tary obligations because she is too poor. Close Rolls, Edward III 1354-60 
(1908), p. 604. 

36. 23 May 1366. Order to the escheator in Suffolk to deliver to William 
Neve of Wetyng (Grimshoo Hundred, Norfolk—three miles from Feltwell, 
one of the manors John Gower held at his death) and Joan his wife their part 
of the manor of Kentewell, but to hold Katherine’s share until it is sued out 
of his hand. Close Rolls, Edward III 1364-68 (1910), p. 224. 

37. 25 June 1366. Inquisition concerning the above which reveals that 
Katherine had died in 1358. Joan had thereupon entered into possession and 
received the profits for 15 days. Then David de Strabolgi had entered and 
taken the profits until 1364, since which time the property had been in the 
hands of the escheator. Inquisitions post mortem Edward III, x11 (1938), No. 
62. Cited by Nicolas, p. 107, who also cites an escheat (No. 13) of the same 
year in which Robert Gower’s death is given as “32 Edward III.” This error 
occurs in none of the records I have found. 

38. 25 June 1366. Order to the escheator in Suffolk to deliver to William 
and Joan Katherine’s portion of Kentewell, Joan having proved that she is 
the lawful heir. Order vacated because it was not fulfilled. Fine Rolls, Edward 
IIT 1356-68 (1923), p. 336. 

39- 3 Dec 1366. Record of a fine of roos. paid by William and Joan for 
her entering upon possession of Kentwell without licence from the king. 
Patent Rolls, Edward III 1364-67 (1912), p. 343. Cited by Nicolas, p. 108. 
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40. 14 Dec 1366. Another order to the escheator to deliver to William 
and Joan Katherine’s portion of Kentewell, stating that they have paid the 
fine and William has pledged his fealty. Fine Rolls, Edward III 1356-68 
(1923), P. 343. 

41. 22 Feb 1367. Further suit by William and Joan for their property, 
saying that it had never belonged to the Earl of Athol or others. Close Rolls, 
Edward IIT 1364-68 (1910), p. 317. 

42. 28 June 1368. Thomas Syward, late citizen and “peutrer” of London 
(see the comment on Record 33 above), and Joanna his wife, daughter of 
Robert Gower, grant Kentewell to John Gower. Harleian Charters 56. G. 41 
and 42. Cited by Nicolas, p. 108, and Macaulay, 4.xii. 

43. 22 July 1368. Fine of 16 marks paid to the king by John Gower for 
acquiring the manor of Kentewell, and grant that he may hold the same in fee. 
Patent Rolls, Edward III 1367-70 (1913), p. 146. Cited from Rot. Orig. 2. 301 
by Nicolas, p. 108, and Macaulay, 4.xii. 

44. 1369. Fine between John Gower on the one hand and John Speny- 
thorn with Joan his wife on the other by which they give up the right to 
Kentwell, except 10£. rent, John Gower paying 200 marks. Confirmed in the 
king’s court 1380. Harleian Charters 50. I. 13. Cited by Nicolas, p. 109, and 
Macaulay, 4.xii. 

45. 1380 (3 Richard IT). John Gower v. John Spenythorn and Johanna 
his wife of the manor of Kentewell. A Calendar of the Feet of Fines for Suffolk, 
ed. W. Rye, Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History (1900), 
p. 252. 

46. 21 April 1385. John Spenythorn, citizen and tailor of London, to John 
Gower, esquire of Kent. General release of all actions real and personal, all 
plaints and demands. Dated 15 March 1385. Memorandum that acknowledg- 
ment was taken by John Burton, clerk (one of the executors of Gower’s will, 
see Record 2), by the order of Michael de la Pole the chancellor. Close Rolls, 
Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 6109. 

47. No date. ‘The manor of Maydewater [see Record 9] was the only 
manor within the banlieu of St. Edmund which did not form part of the 
Abbey lands. It formed part of the lands of David de Strabolgi, Seneschall of 
Scotland, who gave it to Sir Roger [sic] Gower, knight. Upon the death of Sir 
Roger Gower it passed to his daughter Joan, wife of John Spenythorn.” Reg- 
istrum Sacristae, fol. 89 (register of Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey rentals, among 
Bury Corporation records), cited by V. B. Redstone, Suffolk Archaeology, 
XIII (1909), 207. 


The Strabolgi claims and Joan’s three marriages combine to make 
the history of the ownership of Kentewell complicated. It seems clear 
that after the death of Robert Gower the manor was hard for his heirs 
to hold on to. Originally crown property (Tymms, Suffolk Archaeology, 
1 [1859], 59), it was held through courtesy by the Strabolgis, and had 
been originally granted to Robert Gower only for life. During the 
minority of the heirs it was in the hands of the countess who, evi- 
dently still mindful of Sir Robert’s claim, released it in 1357 without 
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contest. However, she herself was losing control of the Strabolgi 
holdings (Records 32, 35), and the service of a dead retainer to his 
parents evidently did not weigh heavily with the young earl. When the 
older sister died the next year, he simply took over the manor “by 
what title the jurors know not” (Record 37). There was little a 16- 
year-old girl could do to stop him. Evidently it was at the instigation 
of her first husband, William Neve, whom she married after 1358, 
or else of her relative John Gower, that Joan was persuaded in 1364 to 
sue for her rights. As we shall see, John Gower was in 1365 involved in 
another tangled real estate transaction, and the chronology suggests 
that Joan’s suit may have been undertaken to clear the title so that 
he could likewise acquire Kentewell. We may already see John Cob- 
ham’s machinations at work in all this, but more of that in a moment. 
The Gower claim to Kentewell was in and out of the courts for the 
next 20 years. By 1366 it would seem that Joan and her first husband 
had established their claim to the whole of the manor; yet in 1367 
they were still suing for possession. Joan’s marriage to Thomas 
Syward must have been very brief if in February 1367 she and William 
Neve were suing for Kentewell and in June 1368 her second husband, 
Thomas Syward, was already “late citizen and peutrer of London.” 
If he was the Syward of Record 33 this is understandable, for by 
1368 he would have been at least in his 50’s. Evidently Joan promptly 
married another citizen, John Spenythorn. Macaulay (4.xiii) found it 
hardly likely that the Joan of Record 44 is Robert Gower’s daughter, 
but placed in context this and the next two records seem merely con- 
tinuations of the interminable process by which first Joan and then 
John Gower sought to establish a claim to a manor which the Earl 
of Athol (d. 1369) had been reluctant to give up. Macaulay (4.xiii) 
suggested that the 1380 confirmation of Record 44 had to do with 
Cobham’s acquisition of the property, and it might be that the final 
release of 1385 by Joan’s third husband (? Joan herself having died in 
the meantime) was in connection with further Cobham transactions 
involving the manor. Record 47, garbled as it appears, offers good 
evidence that John Spenythorn’s wife was Robert Gower’s daughter 
and that the family still preserved some interest in Maydenwater. 


VIII. The Septvauns affair: Gower acquires Aldington, Kent. 


48. 1365. Inquiry whether it would be to the prejudice of the king to put 
John Gower in possession of half of the manor of Aldyngton, acquired by 
him without licence of the king from William de Septvans. Cited by Ma- 
caulay, 4.xi, from Inquisitions post mortem Edward III, but not located in the 
printed calendars. 
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49. 15 Feb 1365. Reported that Gower’s acquisition would not be to 
prejudice of the king. Cited by Macaulay, 4.xii, from Rot. Orig. 39 Edward 
III, but not located in printed calendars. 

50. 18 Feb 1365. Record that William de Septem Vannis three days ago 
alienated Aldyngton to John Gower and his heirs. Inquisitions Miscellaneous 
Chancery, U1 (1937), No. 596. 

51. 9 March 1365. Pardon for acquiring and restitution to John Gower 
of the manor of Aldyngton upon his paying 53s. Patent Rolls, Edward III 
1364-67 (1912), p. 99; Rot. Orig. 2. 286 under “Grossi Fines.” Cited by Ma- 
caulay, 4.xii. 

52. 23 June 1365. Charter of William Septvauns giving John Gower and 
his heirs a yearly rent of 10 £. issuing from the manor of Wygebergh in Essex. 
Writing of William Septvauns being a quitclaim with warranty to John Gower 
and his heirs of the whole manor of Aldyngton with rents in Maplescompe. 
Close Rolls, Edward III 1364-68 (1910), p. 185. Cited by Pauli, 1.xii, and 
Macaulay, 4.xii. 

53. 13 April 1366. Commission to John de Cobeham of Kent and others 
to inquire as to the age of William, son and heir of William de Septvans, 
knight, and, if it be found that he is still a minor, to ascertain by whom the 
previous proof was made, what waste has been done the lands, and what 
profit the king has lost by reason of the incorrect proof of age. 

The jurors included William de Apuldrefeld (see Record 34) and John de 
Brokhull (see Record 60). 

It was ascertained that among many other alienations the heir in return 
for 80 marks enfeoffed John Gower and his heirs with a moiety of Aldyngton 
{and 10 £. per year—see Record 52] and marshes in Ywade [worth 4os.]. The 
manor contained wood worth 100 £. to sell. 

William de Chirchehull and Sir Nicholas de Loveyne appear to have been 
the chief influences upon the heir, but John Gower was also described as 
influencing him to alienate his lands. No waste had been done to the lands. 

Various witnesses were adduced to prove that the heir would not be 20 
until the next feast of “St. Augustine the Doctor’ (1366: 26 or 28 May if St. 
St. Augustine of Canterbury; 28 August if of Hippo). Notably, Sir John 
Frebodi, parson of the church of Bocton (see Record 60), who was treasurer 
to Sir Thomas de Aldon, the child’s second godfather, had in his accounts the 
charge for a silver cup and ewer given at the time of the child’s birth in 
1346. 

Memorandum that the results of this inquisition were read in Parliament. 
The members decided that the heir was not of age, that his lands should be 
taken back into the king’s hands, and that all bonds made by him should be 
annulled. 

A writ to the mayor of the staple of Westminster touching recognisances 
made before him by the heir returned that the heir had come before the mayor 
in 1365 and acknowledged himself bound to John Gouwer in 60 £. and Sir 
Nicholas de Lovaygne for 1000 £. 

Endorsements to the feoffees and creditors of the heir including one of 
each sort to the sheriff of Kent concerning Gower. Inquisitions post mortem 
Edward ITI, x11 (1938), No. 96. Cited by Macaulay, 4.xiv. 

The record in Rotuli Parliamentorum, 1. 292-93, follows that in the In- 
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quisitions closely to this point, with the added facts supplied in square 
brackets above. However, it concludes with a detailed statement of the 
Parliamentary action, i.e., that the lands should be recovered and the writs 
annulled, “‘necnon versus omnes illos quibus idem Willus fil’ Willi in aliquibus 
debitis per Statua Mercatoria vel de Stapula, vel p Recognicédes seu Cartas, 
Scripta aut alia Facta obligatur, ad venire faciend’ eos in Cancellar’ Regis, 
ad ostendend’ si quid pro se habeant vel dicere sciant quare terre, tenem’, 
& redditus predéa sic alienata in mani Regis reseisiri, & Carte, Scripta, 
Statuta, Recognicdes, Obligacdes, & alia Facta que p dém Willm fil’ Willi 
fiebant, tanquam irrita & erronea cassari & adnullari non debeant; & ad 
faciend’ & recipiend’ quod justum fuerit in hac pte” (but not toward any 
to whom the said William is obligated through debts by law merchant or 
before the Staple, or through recognisances, charters, writings, or any other 
contracts; to have such come before chancery to show what they hold or to 
say whether they know why William’s possessions should not be taken back 
into the king’s hands and his contracts abrogated; for the doing and receiving 
of such justice as will be in this office). The references to the Staple and to 
charters and writings (see Record 52) fit Gower’s situation exactly. The next 
entry indicates that chancery eventually adjudged his claim just. 

54. 6 Feb 1368. Licence for William, son of William de Septvanz, knight, 
to enfeoff John Gower of a moiety of the manor of Aldyngton, Kent, except 
6 acres of land therein, notwithstanding that the said William is held to the 
king by a bond in 3000 £. not to alienate, remit, or quitclaim his inheritance 
to any person or persons in fee or for life. By p.s. Patent Rolls, Edward III 
1367-70 (1913), pp. 83, 96. 

55. 23 July 1368. John Gower to Richard de Ravensere, clerk (keeper of 
the hanaper: Macaulay), recognisance for 20 £., to be levied in default of 
payment of his lands in Suffolk (i.e., Kentewell, see Records 42 and 43). Close 
Rolls, Edward III 1364-68 (1910), p. 482. Cited by Macaulay, 4.xv. 


IX. Gower disposes of Kentewell and Aldington to Sir John Cobham 
and others. 


56. 29 Sept 1373. John Gower grants to John de Kobham, knight, 
William de Weston, Roger de Asshebournhame, Thomas de Brokhell, and 
Master Thomas de Preston, rector of the church at Tunstall, all of his manor 
of Kent Well in Suffolk. Harleian Charters 50. I. 14. Latin quoted in full by 
Nicolas, p. 106, with an engraving of the seal in Fig. 5. Cited by Macaulay, 
4.xiii. 

57. 8 April 1374. Pardon, for 12 marks paid to the king by John de Cob- 
ham, William Weston, Roger Asshebournham, Thomas Brokhull, and Thomas 
de Preston, clerk, of their trespass in acquiring in fee the manor of Kentwell, 
Suffolk, and a moiety of the manor of Aldyngton, Kent, held in chief, from 
John Gower, and entering therein without licence; and grant that they may 
retain the same. Patent Rolls, Richard II 1370-74 (1914), p. 425. Cited by 
Macaulay, 4.xiii. 

58. 24 June 1382. Receipt by John Gower to Mons‘ John de Cobeham 
for 106s. and 6d. in full payment of all debts. Sealed with the seal in Fig. 6. 
From the Surrenden MSS. Printed in Archaeologia Cantiana, v1 (1866), p. 87. 
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Macaulay saw in the inquisition of Record 53 a John Gower who 
was a “villainous misleader of youth . . . encouraging a young man 
to defraud the Crown by means of perjury, in order that he may 
purchase his lands from him at a nominal price’’ (4. xv), and who there- 
fore could not possibly be identified with the moral Gower. Without 
more evidence it is idle to speculate on the legal and moral issues of 
the case. Certainly, at this distance it appears to be something of a 
mess. Gower’s is just one item in a wholesale dispersal of young William 
de Septvauns’ estates; and how a boy under 20 could have got him- 
self in debt to the tune of 1,060 £. in fourteenth-century currency is 
hard to imagine. Nevertheless, as to Gower’s part, certain facts seem 
clear: (1) The inquisition of 1366 was undertaken to ascertain not 
whether the heir had been defrauded but whether the king had suf- 
fered loss of income because the Septvauns holdings had been re- 
leased prematurely. (2) The leader of the commission to inquire into 
the matter was John Cobham of Kent, presumably the same person 
who acquired Aldington from Gower in 1373 and who would therefore 
have been something of an accessory unless he regarded Gower’s 
title as clear. The jury included others who had dealings with the 
Gowers. John de Brokhull must have been related to the Thomas de 
Brokhull associated with Cobham in the purchase of Kentewell and 
Aldington, and William de Apuldrefeld had officiated at the proving 
of the Gower daughters’ ages (Record 34). (3) Contrary to Macau- 
lay’s implications—‘‘John Gower had given 24 marks only for prop- 
erty worth £ 12 a year, with a wood of the value of £ 100” (4.xiv)— 
Record 53 states that Gower paid 80 marks and that the heir acknowl- 
edged himself bound to him for 60 £. besides. (4) The Parliamentary 
judgment makes explicit provisions for those holding writs or recog- 
nisances from the heir to appear in chancery for justice, and evi- 
dently (to judge by Record 54) chancery found Gower’s claim so 
sound that it permitted him to retain the property. Nothing in the 
records except the accusation that he influenced the heir suggests 
anything nefarious in Gower’s behavior. Certainly there is nothing 
in the record of the first proof of age (18 September 1364, Inquisitions 
post mortem Edward ITI, x1 [1935], 468) to suggest that it was in any 
way illegal, and it proves—with much more circumstantial evidence, 
actually, than is found in the later inquisition—that William son of 
William was born in 17 Edward III rather than in 20 Edward III. 

The chronological coincidence of the Kentewell and Aldington 
transactions, their joint enfeoffment to John Cobham and others 
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within a few years of the time the titles were cleared, and the fact that 
they passed not to one man but to five all suggest that we have to do 
not with any personal real estate transactions but with the acquisi- 
tion and manipulation of wealth by some sort of syndicate. The mem- 
bership of the commission to investigate the Septvauns affair sug- 
gests that John Cobham was somehow at the center, and this im- 
pression is strengthened by Halstead’s remark (Kent [1798], 5.526) 
that Aldington comprised two manors. Aldington Cobham, alias 
East-Court, was in the possession of Henry de Cobham in the time of 
John. It passed to Reginald Cobham (Record 6 above) in 1341 and 
stayed in the family until 1570 when it was sold to Henry Brockhull 
(Records 53 and 56) who had possessed Aldington Septvans, alias 
West-Court, through John Gower from William Septvauns. The mo- 
tive here was evidently to join properties. That behind the Kentewell 
transaction might likewise have been part of a larger scheme in which 
the claims of Joan and John Gower were incidental details. A good 
many of Gower’s own real estate transactions appear to be joint 
ventures, and from this it might be deduced that whatever other 
profession he may have had, he was an “‘investor’’ or “entrepreneur” 
in. real estate, the medium of exchange in those times. 


X. Other possible real estate transactions. 


59. 26 May 1367. Writing of John Gravesende, citizen and draper of 
London, giving with warranty to John Gower, his heirs and assigns, 10 £. 
free quitrent to be taken every year at Michaelmas of all the lands of the 
grantor as well in Kent as in the city of London. Witnesses: John de Stodeye, 
John Tornegold, William de Essex, citizens of London. John Page, William 
Galoun of Kent. Close Rolls, Edward III 1364-68 (1910), p. 370. 

60. 1377. Deed of Thomas Brockhull releasing lands in Kent to Sir 
John Frebody, rector of Bockton Aluph, and John Gower. Halstead’s Kent 
(1790), 3.425. Cited by Nicolas, p. 109; dismissed by Macaulay, 4.xiv, but 
see the appearance of the same names above and in Records 53 and 56. 

61. 18 July 1378. To the sheriff of Bedford. Writ by mainprise to Edmund 
Clay of Nott., John de Kirkeby of Yorks., John Cauntelo of Wilts., and 
William de Huntyngdon of London in favor of William Bromesford and Isabel 
his wife at suit of Agnes who was wife of Henry Huntyngfeld, for alleged 
trespass by them and John Gower. Close Rolls, Richard II 1377-81 (1914), 
p. 206. 

62. 18 March 1381. Isabel, daughter of Walter de Huntyngfeld, to John 
Gower and John Bowland, clerk. Quitclaim of all lands of her father in the 
parish of Thrwleye and Stalesfeld, Kent. Close Rolls, Richard II 1377-81 
(1914), p. 505. Cited by Pauli, 1.xi and dismissed by Macaulay, 4.xi and xv. 

63. 20 Feb 1382. Isabel, late the daughter of Walter de Huntyngfeld 
of Kent, to John Gower of Kent. General release of all actions real and per- 
sonal. Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 111. 
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64. 12 April 1385. The same to the same. Release of all actions real and 
personal, all claims and demands by reason of debt, account, or trespass, etc. 
Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 635. Cited by Pauli, 1.xi, and dis- 
missed by Macaulay, 4.xv. 


65. 28 May 1390. William Brounesforde the elder to John Gower. General 
release of all actions real and personal, all claims and demands. Close Rolls, 
Richard IT 1389-92 (1922), p. 181. 

66. 20 Aug 1359. Licence for Roger de Mortuo Mari, Earl of March, to 
grant to William, Bishop of Winchester, Ralph Spigurnell, knight, John de 
Bisshopeston, clerk, John Laundel, and John Goure, the manors of Swannes- 
compe and Herehith, Kent, Drayton, Sussex, etc., to hold for life. Patent 
Rolls, Edward III 1358-61 (1911), p. 266. ’ 


Records 59, 60, and 61-65 concern three transactions, two of which 
Macaulay dismissed as probably not involving John Gower the poet. 
No particular case can be made for the first other than the date and 
the London and Kentish distribution of the witnesses. The case for 
60 is better since the John Gower named here is likely the same one 
as in Records 53 and 56 where he appears with the same associates. 
The case for 61-65 is again problematical. Record 66 is one of many 
running through the 1360’s and 70’s concerning John Gour who was 
attorney, steward, and eventually executor to the Earl of March. As 
this record indicates, he was part of another real estate trust like that 
of Cobham. Most of his activities are confined to the south and west 
of England, however; his name is usually spelled Gour; his associates, 
such as Spigurnell, the King’s admiral, and Bisshopeston, recur regu- 
larly enough for him to be distinguished fairly easily from John Gower 
the poet. A complication we need not explore at this time is that John 
Gour the steward evidently bore the Langbargh arms of a chevron 
between three talbots (see Nicolas, p. 108, n. 3, and Pauli, 1.viii, 
where these arms are taken to establish a third distinct family). Ex- 
cept for the designation ‘John Gower of Kent” in 63, Records 59 and 
61-65 could possibly refer to transactions of John Gour the steward, 
who was certainly the one appointed in 1366 to scrutinize the coast 
of Kent for smugglers (Patent Rolls, Edward III 1364-67 [1912], pp. 
362 ff.), and probably in 1386-87 given charge of the stores at Dover 
Castle (Patent Rolls, Richard II 1385-89 [1900], pp. 208 ff.; Macaulay, 
4.xi). I exclude from the present calendar miscellaneous references 
to various other John Gowers (some of them mentioned by Nicolas 
and Macaulay) who were listed as parsons, murderers, victims of 
murder, etc., in Kent and in other parts of the kingdom during the 
last half of the century, and who cannot easily be connected with 
either the poet or the steward. 
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XI. Gower acquires Feltwell and Multon. 


67. 15 March 1325. Order to John de Blounvill, escheator in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, etc., to deliver to Mary, late the wife of Aymer de Valencia, Earl of 
Pembroke, the following of his knight’s fees, which the king has assigned to 
her in dower: . . . a fee in Feltwell, Suffolk, which William de Bello Campo 
holds, of the yearly value of 100s. Close Rolls, Edward II 1323-27 (1898), p. 
266. 

68. 22 April 1331. William de Bello Campo, knight, acknowledges that 
he owes to Richard de Tye, parson of Multon, near Kenteford, and to Richard 
de Rokele 213 £. 6s. 8d., to be levied in default of payment of his lands and 
chattels in Norfolk. Close Rolls, Edward III 1330-33 (1898), p. 306. 

69. Yorkshire real estate transactions in Rouclif (Rawcliffe) near York 
and elsewhere indicate that Guy de Rouclif was a Yorkshireman (1364 and 
1375, Feet of Fines in Yorkshire, YRS, i [1915], 102, 187; 1382 [dated in 
London], Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 [1920], p. 110). He was probably 
related to John de Rouclif, draper, who founded the Hospital of Jesus Christ 
in Fossegate, York, in 1373, in 1380 was deputy ulnager (cloth inspector) of 
York, and appeared on many commissions of oyer and terminer during the 
period. The Rouclif arms are a variant on the Langbargh Gower arms (Section 
II and Fig. 7), perhaps indicating some relationship. 

70. 1 Aug 1382. Guy de Rouclif, clerk, to John Gower, esquire of Kent, 
Charter of the manors of Feltwelle, Norffolk, and Multon, Suffolk, which the 
grantor had by feoffment of Thomas de Catherton. Witnesses: John Tydde, 
John Northfolk, Thomas Noreys, John Trace, Walter Clider, John Overton. 
Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 211. Cited by Pauli, 1.x, and Ma- 
caulay, 4.xvi. 

71. 3 Aug 1382. John Gower, esquire of Kent, to Guy de Rouclif, clerk, 
and to his heirs. Release of the warranty contained in a charter, dated 1 
August, 6 Richard II, whereby the said Guy gave the manor of Feltwelle, 
Norffolk, to the said John, his heirs and assigns. Close Rolls, Richard II 1381- 
85 (1920), p. 214. Cited by Pauli, 1.x, and Macaulay, 4.xvi. 

72. 4 Aug 1382. Elizabeth Dame Lutterell of Devon to John Gower, 
esquire. Quitclaim of the manors of Feltewelle, Norffolk, and Multon, Suf- 
folk. Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 220. 

73. 6 Aug 1382. John Gower of the one part, Thomas Blakelake, parson 
of St. Nicholas, Feltewelle, John Sybile, Edmund Lakynghethe, and John 
Wermyngton of the other part. Indenture of demise to the said Thomas and 
the others, their heirs and assigns, of the manors of Feltewelle, Norffolke, and 
Multon, Suffolk, rendering yearly 40 £. in the abbey church of the monks at 
Westminster during John Gower’s life, power being reserved to distrain for 
arrears, and to enter and hold those manors all his life and seven years longer 
if the rent shall be six weeks in arrear; and if John Gower, his executors or 
assigns shall so enter, they shall not be bound to repair any houses thereto 
pertaining. Memorandum of acknowledgment by John Sybile and Edmund 
Lakynghethe, 24 October 1382. Close Rolls, Richard II 1381-85 (1920), p. 
218. Cited by Nicolas, p. 117, and Macaulay, 4.xvi. Repeated with ac- 
knowledgment by John Gower and John Wermyngton 29 Feb 1384, id., p. 
426. 
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74. 24 Oct 1396. Pardon to John Cook of Feltewell for not appearing to 
answer John Gower, esquire, touching a debt of 10 marks. Patent Rolls, 
Richard IT 1396-99 (1909), p. 128. 

75. [1401-02] Hundreda de Waylond et Grymeshowe [Norfolk]. Johannes 
Gower tenet in Feltwelle, j.f.m. de comite Arundelli, et item de rege. In- 
quisitions and Assessments Relating to Feudal Aids, 1284-1431, ut (1904), 654. 

76. 16 Feb 1410. Hugh Lutterell, knight, to Agnes Gower, late the wife of 
John Gower, esquire. Gift for her life of a yearly rent of 20 £. to be taken 
of his manor of Feltwelle, Norffolk, with power to distrain for arrears there 
and in his manor of Multon, Suffolk. Close Rolls, Henry IV 1409-13 (1932), 
p. 80. 


Records 67 and 68 are of no more than tangential relevance. 
Record 67 and my failure to locate a Feltwell in Suffolk suggest that 
the Countess Mary may have had an early interest in a manor which 
Gower later purchased, and may so lend further strength to the vari- 
ous threads of association discerned in the records concerning the 
Moubrays (Sections V-VI). The appearance of William de Bello 
Campo in both records suggests a historic association between Felt- 
well and Multon. The fact that Guy de Rouclif, from whom Gower 
later bought the manors, was a Yorkshireman and that one of the 
entries in Record 69 is dated from London accord well with the York- 
shire and London records previously discussed. The almost simul- 
taneous dating of Records 70-73 reveals that this transaction repre- 
sented merely another investment on the part of Gower and not the 
acquisition of estates that he intended to occupy or manage. Record 
74 quashes once and for all the notion that the John Gower clerk who 
held tne church at Great Braxted from 24 January 1390 to 18 Febru- 
ary 1397 was the poet. This identification was suggested by Morley, 
English Writers (1v (1), 156), and dismissed by Macaulay (4.xxiv) on 
various counts including the “arm.” on his tomb. Record 74 indicates 
that he was designated esquire rather than clerk in the middle of the 
period during which Morley would have him in minor orders. Finally, 
Record 76 clears up the confusion between Southwell, Notth. or 
North., of the will (Record 2) and Feltwell, Norfolk, of the deeds. 
Macaulay (4.xix) suggested that “It is possible, but not very readily 
to be assumed, that the scribe who made the copy of the will in the 
register carelessly wrote ‘Southwell in Com. North.’ (or ‘Com. 
Notth.’) for ‘Feltwell in Com. Norff.,’”’ and this would appear to be 
almost certainly what happened. 


XII. Chaucer gives Gower his power of attorney. 


Cid 


77. 21 May 1378. Galfridus Chauser, qui de licencia Regis versus partes 
transmarinas profecturus est, habet literas Regis de generali attornato sub 
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nominibus Johannis Gower, et Ricardi Forrester sub alternatione ad lucran- 
dum, &c. in quibuscumque curiis Anglie per unum annum duraturas, &c. 
Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xxi.° die Maii. Willielmo de Burst’ 
clericus Regis attornato. Rot. Franc. I Richard II, part ii. m. 6. Quoted from 
Nicolas, Life of Chaucer (Morris ed. [1891], 1.99). Abstracted by Macaulay, 
4-XV. 


XIII. Royal Grants to Gower. 


78. [1393]. Livrez a Richard Dancaster pour un Coler a luy doné par 
monseigneur le Conte de Derby par cause d’une autre Coler doné par mondit- 
seigneur a un Esquier John Gower, vynt et sys soldz oyt deniers. Duchy of 
Lancaster, Miscellanea, Bundle X, No. 43 undated (in P.R.O.). Cited by 
Nicolas, p. 117. Quoted and fully discussed by Macaulay, 4.xvi. 


This is doubtless the SS collar represented on the effigy on the 
tomb. The gift may well have been made upon receipt of a manuscript 
of the version of the Confessio A mantis dedicated to Henry. 


79. 2% Nov 1399. Grant for life to the king’s esquire John Gower of two 
pipes of wine of Gascony yearly in the port of London. By p.s. Patent Rolls, 
Henry IV 1399-1401 (1903), p. 128. 

80. 5 April 1400. To the chief butler for the time being or his represen- 
tative in the port of London. Order to deliver to John Gower, the king’s 
esquire, two pipes of wine of Gascony a year for life, to him granted in that 
port by the king on 21 November last. By k. Et erat patens. Close Rolls, Henry 
IV 1399-1402 (1927), p. 78. 


Henry was crowned 13 October 1399. His grant to Gower was doubt- 
less in recognition of the political support reflected in the Cronica 
Tripertita and other Latin poems. The “Epistola brevis” (Macaulay, 
4-345) would appear to contain an acknowledgment of the grant 
(lines 19-21): 

Sic qui transibit opus et pietatis adibit, 

Hunc deus ascribit, quod ab hoste perire nequibit; 

Et sic finibit qui pia vota bibit. 


It is even more obvious, perhaps, in the reading of the last line in a 
revised version: 


Dum pia vota bibit, tua fama sitire nequibit .. . 


XIV. Gower in danger. 


81. 11 Dec 1397. Memorandum of a mainprise under pain of 40 £., made 
in chancery 6 December this year by John Frenche, Peter Blake, Thomas 
Gandre, all of London, and Robert Markle, serjeant at arms, for Thomas 
Caudre, canon in the priory of St. Mary Overey in South+erke, that he shall 
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do or procure no harm to John Gower. Close Rolls, Richard II 1396-99 (1927), 
p. 238. 

82. 22 Nov 1398. To the sheriff of Kent. Writ of supersedeas omnio, and 
order by mainprise of Thomas Kempe, John Cranewelle of Kent, William 
Canynges, and John Sandeforde of Surrey to set free John Stoffolde of Crun- 
dale (Lath of Scray, Kent, as likewise Brabourne) if taken at suit of John 
Gower of Crundale averring threats. Close Rolls, Richard II 1396-99 (1927), 
p. 417. 

83. 11 Jan 1405. Memorandum of a mainprise under pain of 100 £. made 
in chancery 12 January this year by James Norwode of Kent, esquire, and 
John Mokkynge, John Sandyforde, and William Kirton of Surrey, for John 
Solas, and of an undertaking by him under the same pain, that he will do or 
procure no hurt or harm to John Gower and William Weston his servant. 
Close Rolls, Henry IV 1402-05 (1929), p. 484. 


The calendar of documents closes thus on a puzzling note. Records 
82 and 83 are linked not only by the name John Gower but also by 
John Sandeforde as one of the guarantors. This John Gower is identi- 
fied as of Crundale, whereas we know that at the time of these entries 
the poet was living in Southwark. These two records might therefore 
be dismissed. But what are we to say of Record 81, in which are men- 
tioned not only the name but the residence of the poet? Was Gower, 
now old and blind, having difficulty collecting his debts and rents? 
Or were his difficulties political? As elsewhere, we must here acquiesce 
to our lack of information and hope that other documents will be dis- 
covered which will make possible a more complete life of John Gower 
the poet. 








BROWNING’S “‘TRANSCENDENTALISM’” 


Richard D. Altick, The Ohio State University 


On Browning’s poem, “‘Transcendentalism’: A Poem in Twelve 
Books,” the standard comment seems to be that of Dean DeVane: 
“Tt is not known that Browning had any particular poet in mind as 
the author of the imaginary ‘Transcendentalism.’ Perhaps the whole 
poem is a reply to Carlyle’s reiterated advice to poets, that if they 
had anything to say they should say it in prose. Carlyle was, of course, 
a great transcendentalist.’”' A much earlier commentator, however, 
raised a question which it is profitable to consider: “Was this [poem] 
mockery of his critics, or self-criticism?’ Although something of a case 
could be made for the first alternative (and in any event the two are 
not mutually exclusive) it seems likely that in “ “Transcendentalism’ ” 
Browning is addressing himself, or, more specifically, the poet that he 
has been down to the age of forty. 

The poem is a sort of versified book review, headed, in the custom- 
ary manner of book reviews, by the title of the work under con- 
sideration. Although the poem that occasions the review is itself 
imaginary, its title—‘‘Transcendentalism: A Poem in Twelve Books” 
—suggests that of a real poem by a real author: “‘Sordello: A Poem in 
Six Books.” And the word transcendentalism itself has particular 
significance in the history of Browning’s early critical fortunes. In 
reviewing Sordello, the Athenaeum compiained of two difficulties in 
reading the poem, the first being the necessity of mastering the “‘nov- 
elties of mere construction,” the second being obscurity of thought. 
This second difficulty, said the reviewer, “carries us too far into the 
regions of ‘franscendentalism to offer any certainty of a satisfactory 
solution.’* Five years later another influential journal, the Examiner, 
in noticing Browning’s Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, remarked: 
“We are disposed to admire this little book of Mr. Browning’s very 
much. Our readers know how high we have ranked his muse; and 
how we have grieved when she lost her way in transcendental or other 


William Clyde DeVane, A Browning Handbook, 2nd ed. (New York, 1955), p. 275 

* James Fotheringham, Studies of the Mind and Art of Robert Browning, 4th ed- 
(London, 1900), p. 431. Italics in the original. 

* Athenaeum, May 30, 1840, p. 431. In this and the following quotations from re- 
views, italics have been supplied for the words transcendental and transcendentalism. 
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fogs, and, like poor Origen’s fallen star, ‘rayed out’ only darkness. 
Here she has found the path again.’ Another five years passed, and 
the Athenaeum took up Christmas Eve and Easter Day. Of Easter Day 
it said: “This part of the poem is highly ¢ranscendental; and . . . al- 
though Mr. Browning has here risen above the verbal trickery which 
disfigures the former division,—yet transcendentalism delivered in 
doggrel [sic] verse has throughout the effect of a discord.’ 

The words transcendental and transcendentalism were part of the 
contemporary critical vocabulary, often, if not usually, employed in 
the pejorative sense popularized by Carlyle: suggestive of vagueness, 
fogginess, abstractness—in brief, obscurity. As used in the title of 
Browning’s poem, ‘ranscendentalism refers less to a system of meta- 
physics, as the usual textbook annotation alleges, than to a nebulous 
quality of thought and extravagance of language associated with that 
system—the particular quality which critics had attacked in Brown- 
ing’s early poems. The fictitious twelve-book poem ‘“‘Transcendental- 
ism” therefore may be taken to symbolize Browning’s major non- 
dramatic productions down to the fifties. 

Is the poem a “reply to Carlyle’s reiterated advice to poets, that 
if they had anything to say they should say it in prose”? Perhaps; at 
least Browning had long been aware of Carlyle’s opinion.* But De- 
Vane overlooks equally pertinent evidence: Carlyle’s own partial re- 
traction of his advice, at least so far as Browning himself was con- 
cerned, in a letter dated March 8, 1852: “Seriously, dear Browning, 
you must at last gird up your loins again; and give us a right stroke 
of work:—I do not wish to hurry you; far the contrary: but I remind 
you what is expected; and say with what joy I, for one, will see it 
arrive.—Nor do I restrict you to Prose, in spite of all I have said and 
still say: Prose or Poetry, either of them you can master; and we will 
wait for you with welcome in whatever form your own Daimon bids.””* 
Although the evidence is tenuous, DeVane hazards the guess that 
Browning’s poem was written in the spring of 1853; Carlyle’s letter 
was received just a year earlier. Exactly what connection, if any, the 

4 Examiner, Nov. 15, 1845, p. 723. For this quotation I am indebted to Professor 
Robert H. Ross of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

5 Athenaeum, April 6, 1850, p. 371. 

6 Carlyle offered it as his personal advice to both Browning and Miss Barrett: see 
his letter to Browning, June 21, 1841 (New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, ed. Alexander 
Carlyle [London, 1904], 1, 234) and Miss Barrett’s to Browning, Feb. 17, 1845 (Letters 
of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett [New York, 1899], 1, 25). 


7 Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and Robert Browningt 
ed. Alexander Carlyle (London, 1923), p. 293. 
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letter has with the poem, whether as direct occasion or as incidental 
suggestion, cannot be determined. But at least, assuming that De- 
Vane’s tentative dating is correct, it is noteworthy that the letter 
preceded the poem at no great distance. 

The critic of the poem, Browning’s persona, is himself a poet; so 
much is plain from the opening lines. Much of his argument echoes 
the general tone of published criticism of Browning down through 
1850, the date of the last volume Browning had produced before 
writing the poem. In the review of Dramatic Romances and Lyrics 
quoted above, the Examiner fairly well summarized that tendency 
when it said, ‘Mr. Browning’s metaphysics have been too abundant 
for his poetry. That is the substance of the objection to be urged 
against him. And it is not a slight one. Poetry is a jealous mistress, 
and will have undivided homage. The analytic and the imaginative 
powers never yet worked well together.” 

The terms in which Browning’s persona couches his advice are 
strongly reminiscent of Carlyle. Considering Carlyle’s well-known 
stand on poetry and prose, this is ironic, and it may well have been 
intended to be so; but it is also natural, for as has often been ob- 
served, Browning’s aesthetic was strikingly similar to Carlyle’s. We 
cannot, of course, say that the ostensible reviewer of ‘“Transcenden- 
talism,” the fictitious philosophical poem, is intended to be Carlyle; 
perhaps the most accurate way of putting it would be to say that he is 
a poet who has strong Carlylean sympathies. In ‘a word, a Browning: 
the clear-sighted alier ego of the writer who had perpetrated a long 
poem that spoke, not sang. 

The aesthetic argument is derived from commonplaces in German 
idealistic philosophy which found their most influential English ex- 
pression in Carlyle.* These commonplaces cluster for the most part 
around the theory of language associated with Herder and his fol- 
lowers, which praised as true poetry the speech of peoples like the 
Hebrews, early Greeks, and Scandinavians—and also of unsophis- 
ticated individuals, especially children; speech which was concrete, 
sensuous, rich in metaphorical suggestion, and thus superior to the 
enervated, diffuse, image-poor language characteristic of a society 
that thinks and expresses itself in abstractions. In the middle portion 


* While it is probable that Browning’s ideas were derived directly from Carlyle, 
it is not impossible that they owed something to Emerson as well. Browning was cer- 
tainly acquainted with Emerson’s essays, and in them the American transcendentalist 
touched upon several of the very points made in this poem. See for example the remarks 
on the poetry of primitive language in Part IV of Nature (1836) and “The Poet” 
(Essays: Second Series, 1844). 
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of the poem, from line 19 to line 45, Browning simply versifies this 
doctrine, with appropriately vivid metaphors drawn from familiar 
human experience. 

These are the chief reminiscences of Carlyle in the poem: (1) 
“ . . you please to speak these naked thoughts / Instead of draping 
them in sights and sounds” (Il. 3-4) recalls the description of meta- 
phors as clothes in Sartor Resartus (Book I, Ch. XI) and in the essay 
on Goethe’s Works.* And in the play on the etymology of daisy 
(‘That day the daisy had an eye indeed’’—1. 26) there is a possible 
reminiscence of the allusion to fossil metaphors in the same passage in 
Sartor; daisy is an elementary example of a metaphor “no longer 
recognised” as such, “now solid-grown and colourless.” (2) The ref- 
erence to Jacob Boehme’s “‘tough book,” full of maddening abstrac- 
tions and ambiguities (Il. 30 ff.), owes something to Carlyle’s remarks 
on Boehme in “The State of German Literature.” Being a mystic, 
says Carlyle, Boehme “cannot speak to us; he knows not owr state, 
and cannot make known to us his own. His words are an inexplicable 
rhapsody, a speech in an unknown tongue. Whether there is meaning 
in it to the speaker himself, and how much or how true, we shall 
never ascertain; for it is not in the language of men, but of one man 
who had not learned the language of men; and, with himself, the 
key to its full interpretation was lost from amongst us.’’!® (3) The idea 
of line 47, ‘You are a poem, though your poem’s naught,” occurs fre- 
quently in Carlyle. In the first three volumes of his Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, it appears four times: paraphrased from Milton 
(“He who would write heroic poems must make his whole life a heroic 
poem”’), twice in connection with Richter (“It has been said that no 
Poet is equal to his Poem, which saying is partially true; but, in a 
deeper sense, it may also be asserted, and with still greater truth, 
that no Poem is equal to its Poet”; and ‘“‘If Herder was not a poet,’ 
says he [Jean Paul] once, ‘he was something more,—a Poem!’”’), and 
once attributed to “Herr Sauerteig” (‘‘‘The life of every man, the 
life even of the meanest man, it were good to remember, is a Poem’’’)."' 

The meaning of the poem is fairly plain. Browning sets forth 
Carlyle’s own view that the visible, or the descendental, is a cloak of 
the invisible, or the transcendental, which may be read through it. To 
describe the noumenal, the abstract—in Browning’s phrase, “stark- 


* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Centenary ed. (New York, 1900), 0, 438. 

10 Tbid., 1, 73. 

4 [bid., 1, 316; 1, 100, 138; 11, 249. Emerson, in his essay on “History,” echoes: 
“*The true poem is the poet’s mind; the true ship is the ship-builder.” 
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naked thought’’—is the task of the prose writer, not of the poet. The 
poet’s function, on the other hand, is to create “images and melody”; 
to emulate John of Halberstadt, ‘“‘who made things Boehme wrote 
thoughts about”: that is, who was a poet in the original sense of the 
word, a maker. He brings to this task the freshness of youth, or what 
Carlyle calls, in Sarior Resartus and innumerable other places, the 
faculty of Wonder. In terms of Browning’s own situation about the 
year 1852, it is possible to regard the poem as a renunciation of 
versified metaphysics, which critics in the Athenaeum and the 
Examiner had explicitly condemned as “transcendentalism,” and a 
decision to devote himself to “‘creative” poetry in the literal sense: 
the “draping” of thoughts in concrete “sights and sounds,” garnered 
from the ever-curious, ever-wondering experience of the senses. The 
final lines— 

You are a poem, though your poem’s naught. 

The best of all you showed before, believe, 

Was your own boy-face o’er the finer chords 

Bent, following the cherub at the top 

That points to God with his paired half-moon wings 


—seem to refer to the positive, praiseworthy qualities the reviewers 
had found in the early Browning: the capacity for delight in sensuous 
experience, the fresh imaginative powers referred to, for example, in 


the Examiner review already quoted. The “‘boy-face” bent over the 
harp suggests David the Psalmist, whose celebration of the joys of 
living Browning had already made the subject of the opening sections 
of “‘Saul,” and whose progress from sheer sensory pleasures to exalted 
religious experience bears a striking resemblance to the changes 
wrought in Browning’s own outlook under the influence of Miss 
Barrett. 

In any case, whether we choose to regard the poem primarily as 
Browning’s “reply” to Carlyle or as a veiled expression of his decision 
to mend his poetic ways, it is evident that Browning adopted, with at 
least some degree of ironic intent, portions of Carlyle’s own dogma 
and echoes of his own prose. Might his awareness of this have been 
in some part responsible for Browning’s reluctance to send his old 
friend the Men and Women volumes in which the poem was first 
printed?” 

12 See Browning’s letter to Carlyle, Jan. 23, 1856, in Letters of Robert Browning, ed. 
Thurman L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), p. 44. Carlyle later read the book and in general 
praised it, though deploring its frequent “unintelligibility.”” He concluded: “I do not 


at this point any longer forbid you verse, as probably I once did. . . . Continue to write 
in verse, if you find it handier’’ (Letters to Mill, Sterling, and Browning, pp. 297-300). 





NOTES ON MILTON’S AMANUENSES 


John T. Shawcross, Newark College of Engineering 


In a recent informative article, Maurice Kelley’ has suggested an ar- 
rangement for Milton’s sonnets in the quarto sheets of the Cambridge 
Manuscript and assignments of the sonnets in the folio and quarto 
sheets to various hands. Other materials in these hands are cited, 
and conclusions are drawn with reference to the possible date of com- 
position of Sonnet 23 and to the relationship between the writer of the 
dedication, and other matter, in Satyr against Hypocrites, of Sonnets 
21 and 22 in the Manuscript, and of the Anonymous Life. 

Professor Kelley tells us that Hand 2, the amanuensis who copied 
Sonnet 16, page 47 in the Manuscript (ca. May 1652) and the Machia- 
velli notes on pages 198 and 243 of the Commonplace Book? (ca. 
late 1651—early 1652), is apparently the same as Hand 3, the amanu- 
ensis who copied Sonnet 17, page 48 (ca. July 1652), New Forcers, 
page 48 (same time as Sonnet 17), the directions on pages 47 and 48 
to insert New Forcers before Sonnet 15 (ca. same time as Sonnet 17), 
the Oldenburg safeguard (February 17, 1652), and the completion of 
the Bible entry of Deborah’s birth (ca. May 1652). He points out 
that Hand 4, the amanuensis who corrected lines 8 and g of Sonnet 
16, is apparently the same as Hand 5, the amanuensis who corrected 
lines 1 to 4 in Sonnet 12 and lines 3, 6, 12, and 17 in New Forcers, and 
who wrote the head of Sonnet 13 (draft two) and the quarto copies 
of Sonnets 11 to 14 (all work after July 1652). Hand 6, who set down 
the quarto copies of Sonnets 21 and 22 (ca. late 1655), is Cyriack 
Skinner;* and Hand 7, who penned Sonnet 23, the direction on page 1 
of the quarto sheets for the position of the later sonnets after the 
early printed ones, the last three entries in the Bible (ca. 1658-60), 
the second part of De Doctrina Christiana, notes in the Commonplace 
Book from Rivetus, page 188, and Augustine, page 195 (ca. 1658-60), 
and the signature on the conveyance to Cyriack Skinner (May 7, 
1660), is Jeremy Picard. 

1 “Milton’s Later Sonnets and the Cambridge Manuscript,”’ MP, trv (1956), 20-25. 

2 In another article, “Milton and Machiavelli’s Discorsi,” SBUV, tv (1951-52), 


123-27, Professor Kelley has assigned the notes by this amanuensis to Group 5, which 
includes entries on pp. 148 and 242. 


3 For this identification, see William R. Parker, “The ‘Anonymous Life’ of Mil- 
ton,” TLS, Sept. 13, 1957, p. 547. 


ey 
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Of the quarto sheets, originally numbering four (eight pages), only 
two are extant, with Sonnets 11 and 12 on page 1, Sonnets 13 and 
14 on page 2, lines 5 to 14 of Sonnet 21 and Sonnet 22 on page 7, and 
Sonnet 23 on page 8. Going beyond Hanford,‘ Professor Kelley sug- 
gests, that Sonnets 15 and 16 were written on page 3, Sonnets 17 and 
18 on page 4, Sonnets 19 and 20 on page 5, and New Forcers on page 6,5 
by Hand 5 during 1655 (between May or June 1655, the date of 
Sonnet 18, and late 1655, before the composition of Sonnets 21 and 
22). This, he states, would leave room on page 6 for the missing first 
four lines of Sonnet 21 by Hand 6. Under this reasoning the work of 
Hand 4-5 would have been done during 1655. However, I believe that 
there is evidence which argues against this arrangement and assign- 
ment to Hand s. 

First, the spacing under this arrangement is questionable. The 
quarto sheet measures approximately 8} inches in length. Hand 5 
used approximately 6 inches for Sonnets 11 and 12 (including numbers 
and space between them) and 6} inches for Sonnets 13 and 14 (in- 
cluding numbers, spaces, and head for Sonnet 13). Approximately, 
therefore, the twenty lines, head, and spacing of New Forcers. would 
use 4} inches in Hand 5’s autograph. Hand 6 used approximately 3 
inches for lines 5 to 14 of Sonnet 21, 4} inches for Sonnet 22, and } 
inch for the space between—total, 7} inches. Approximately, there- 
fore, Hand 6 would have used 13 inches (including sonnet number) for 
lines 1 to 4 of Sonnet 21. Page 6 under Kelley’s arrangement would 
contain New Forcers, 4} inches; lines 1 to 4 of Sonnet 21, 1} inches; 
4 inch at top margin, } inch space between sonnets, } inch at bottom 
margin—total, 7 inches. This leaves 1} inches on page 6 for further 
use by Hand 6, who easily could have added lines 5 to 8 of Sonnet 21, 
putting the whole octet on page 6 and the sestet only on page 7. 
Surely it would have been difficult for Hand 6 to know that four lines 
on page 6 would so patly fill out page 7 with the remainder of the two 
sonnets he was transcribing. Likewise, if there were so little space on 
page 6 that he could insert only four lines there, it is more likely that 
he would have started on a new page, either using less space between 
lines of Sonnets 21 and 22, so as to have both on one page, or putting 
the last three lines of Sonnet 22 on page 8, which was, of course, blank 
at this time. 

* See James Holly Hanford, “The Arrangement and Dates of Milton’s Sonnets,” 
MP, xvim (1921), 475-83. 


5 Hand 5 probably deleted the note on p. 48 to insert New Forcers among the son- 
nets and transcribed it after the sonnets that he copied. 
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However, if Hand 5 transcribed Sonnets 11 to 17 and New Forcers, 
and Hand 6 transcribed Sonnets 18 to 22, as I believe, the arrange- 
ment, based on measurements marked * and derived from existing 
texts in the autographs of Hand 5 and Hand 6, would be as outlined 
in the accompanying table. 


APPROXIMATE TEXT MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES 


HAND c TEXT INCHES TOTAL INCHES PER PAGE 
Incl. Sonnet Nos. 








Sonnets 11, 12 6 (head of 11 
squeezed in 
later) 


Sonnets 13, 14 64 (incl. head) 


Sonnets 15,16 *6} 


Sonnet 17 + | 7}, leaving }” top and bot- 
4} (incl. head)| tom, }” between 


New Forcers ° 


Sonnet 18 *44 (incl. head) \ 73”, leaving }” top and bot- 
Sonnet 19, 1-8 ‘*2} } tom, }” between 


Sonnet 19, 9-14 | 74”, leaving }” top, bottom, 
Sonnet 20, and between each pair of 


Sonnet 21, 1-4 sonnets® 


Sonnet 21, 5-14 | 72", leaving }” top and bot- 
Sonnet 22 tom, and }” between 


Sonnet 23 34 








Under this ordering, what would seem to have occurred is that 
Hand 6, being requested to transcribe the five 1655 sonnets in the 
quarto sheets, started on page 5 in his uncramped hand with its gen- 
erous spacing only to find that the second sonnet could not be com- 
pleted. Utilizing his limited space, he placed the sestet of Sonnet 19 
on page 6, continued with Sonnet 20 and the first quatrain of Sonnet 
21, and completed his assignment on page 7. Page 6 seems confused 
at first glance, yet this arrangement is conceivable if the circumstances 
were as suggested, and we know that lines 1 to 4 of Sonnet 21 cer- 
tainly were united with other material. The spacing in this arrange- 

6 There is no problem here: The space allowed between pairs of sonnets is $ in. 
since I allow another } in. for the number, and the approximated measurements given 


are maximal. The space between Sonnets 21 and 22 on p. 7 is actually less than } in., 
and the space at the top of p. 7 is also slightly less than 4 in. 
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ment of the sonnets is, I believe, preferable to that of Professor 
Kelley’s arrangement. 

As Sonnet 21 on page 7 is clean copy and Sonnet 22 has three cor- 
rections by Hand 6, it is possible that these sonnets were transcribed 
very soon after the composition of Sonnet 22. This would suggest the 
very end of 1655 or very early 1656 as the date of transcription of 
Sonnets 18 to 22 by Hand 6. 

Second, Hand 5 (the transcriber of Sonnets 11 to 17) is, I believe, 
the amanunesis of the letter to Bradshaw, February 21, 1652/3, in 
H. M. State Paper Office, a partial facsimile of which is given by 
Sotheby in the plate opposite page 124, No. “IIIT” (i.e., III), and 
discussed on pages 130-33.’ Compare the distinctive “L’s” in both 
the letter and the Sonnets (e.g., “Lord” [letter] and ‘‘Lawes”’ [Son- 
net 13, head]), the “‘M” in ‘“‘“Macdonnell” (Sonnet 12, 1. 9) with those 
in the letter, the “k” in “bauke” (New Forcers, |. 17) or “like’”’ (Son- 
net 12, |. 12) with that in “‘publick” (letter), the “y” in “progeny” 
(Sonnet 11, |. 6) with those in the letter (e.g., “supply’’), the last ‘“‘t”’ 
in “that” (Sonnet 13, |. 8) with those in the letter, the two forms of 
“‘s”? found in both letter and Sonnets, and the ‘“‘w”’ of “‘with’”’ (Sonnet 
13, |. 4) with that of ‘“‘would” in the letter. Both the Sonnets and the 
letter show that this scribe changed letter formation often. For ex- 
ample, both secretarial and nonsecretarial letter formations occur: 
secretarial ‘“‘c,”’ “e,” “‘h,” and “r’” (“‘coadjutor’’) are evident in the 
letter, and “e” and “r’”’ in the Sonnets. But the “c’’ does not appear 
in the Sonnets and the “h” is used only twice (“‘wreath”’ in the cor- 
rections to Sonnet 16). As to the nonsecretarial forms, no “‘e’s” ap- 
pear in either, ‘‘c” appears without exception in the Sonnets but not 
in the letter, and “h” (‘“‘might” and “John” in the letter) and “r’” 
occur in both. It is certainly possible that this amanuensis worked for 
Milton from 1653 through 1655, but it makes Professor Kelley’s as- 
signment of Hand 5 as the transcriber of Sonnets 18 to 20 question- 
able. What is probably more likely is that he transcribed Sonnets 11 
to 17 and New Forcers around the time that he wrote the Bradshaw 
letter, that is, during 1653, the time suggested by Hanford and 
Parker* for a new edition, and that Hand 6 transcribed Sonnets 18 to 
22 in 1655. If this identification and this suggestion are correct, then 


7 Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton 
(London, 1861). 


® William R. Parker, “The Date of Samson Agonistes,” PQ, xxvim (1949), 159. 
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Hand 4-5 did the work ascribed to him by Professor Kelley (see p. 
29) during 1653. 

Third, it is difficult to accept two different transcribers for Sonnets 
20 and 21. The sonnets are similar and would seem to have been writ- 
ten about the same time; and there is too short a lapse between the 
writing of Sonnet 20, probably during October to November 1655,° 
and that of Sonnets 21 and 22, probably before the end of 1655, to 
believe that Milton employed one amanuensis to work on copy ap- 
parently for publication and another to add to the copy soon after- 
wards. Copy for publication is normally made at a time when there is 
at least some anticipation that such copy represents a full manuscript. 
This seems not to have been the case in the fall of 1655; however, this 
was the case in 1653: no sonnet had been written since July 1652, and 
none was to be written, we now know, until May or June 1655. If the 
foregoing reasoning is sound, Hand 5’s sonnet corrections and tran- 
scriptions in the quarto sheets may have been made around August 
1653 when Milton, reworking Psalms 1 to 8, returned to poetic ac- 
tivity. 

Professor Kelley also suggests that Milton seems to have had the 
sonnets copied soon after composition, and since Picard, Hand 7, 
seems to have begun working for Milton in 1658, Sonnet 23 should be 
dated after that time. The importance of this dating is, of course, that 
commentators on the sonnet infer that the “late espoused saint” 
would therefore have to be Katherine, not Mary as Professor Parker 
has argued. Two possible fallacies in this reasoning, as Professor 
Parker has remarked,'® are that Picard may have worked for Milton 
before this time and the sonnet may not have been transcribed soon 
after composition. I disregard the first for lack of evidence. However, 
in support of the second, we should note that Sonnet 18 was not 
transcribed very soon after composition if it was included along with 
Sonnets 19-20, 21-22, all of which seem to have been entered in one 
group; and there is no copy of New Forcers in the Manuscript until 
after July 1654. If Sonnet 23 is about Mary and if it was written be- 
fore Milton’s marriage to Katherine, it could have been conceived as 
late as the fall of 1656, although it is only our own sensibilities that 
make us feel that, if Mary was intended, the sonnet had to be written 
before his second marriage. 


® Only those months satisfy the following lines (my italics): “Now that the Fields 
are dank, and ways are mire, . . . waste a sullen day, . . . the Hard Season gaining. ...” 
10 ““Milton’s Last Sonnet Again,’’ RES, NS., 1 (1951), 147-52. 
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Picard added the direction “these sonnets follow y* 10. in y*‘ 
printed booke” on page 1 of the quarto sheets; this note implies that a 
new edition was again in Milton’s mind. Not only is 1660 apparently 
a terminal date for Picard’s work, but an edition with the political 
sonnets would not have been advisable after 1658. Rather I feel that 
such an edition might have been thought of sometime during 1658 
when, in May, Milton was editing Raleigh’s Cabinet Council and, in 
October, issuing a second edition of Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
with its important postscript of “‘yet greater things.’”’ Picard may have 
added the direction around the middle of 1658 and the sonnet around 
the same time in order to produce a complete manuscript. If this is 
correct, then the sonnet was written before the middle of 1658; but 
this is probably as closely as the date can be narrowed. 

In this same article Professor Kelley concludes that Helen Dar- 
bishire’s identification of John Phillips, whose hand appears in the 
dedication to Satyr against Hypocrites, as the copyist of Sonnets 21 
and 22 (Hand 6) and as the author of the Anonymous Life is unten- 
able. Miss Darbishire’s argument, which rested upon the belief that 
Sonnets 21 and 22 were transcribed around 1673, is invalidated if 
transcription was in 1655. Professor Kelley does agree, however, that 
Hand 6 (that is, we now know, Cyriack Skinner) was the author of 
the Anonymous Life. The autograph materials in the Satyr against 
Hypocrites which Miss Darbishire assigns to John Phillips, allowing 
that he himself was the copyist, are the dedication, the marginal 
gloss, and the corrections and additions to the text. A partial facsimile 
of the dedication is given in her Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), 
facing page xviii. What is surprising is that neither Miss Darbishire 
nor Professor Kelley hints that John Phillips was the amanuensis of 
other extant materials: he is, I believe, both Hand 2-3 and the 
Machiavelli scribe of Groups 1, 3, 4, 6, and 9.” 


"In his “Discorsi” article Kelley states that Groups 1 and 3 are probably in the 
same hand, and that Groups 4 and 6 and most likely 9 are by the same scribe. This 
leaves the scribes of Group 2 (Edward Phillips), Group 5 (Hand 2, i.e., John Phillips), 
and Groups 7 and 8. In the Yale Prose (1953), Vol. 1, Ruth Mohl writes on p. 349 of 
“several Machiavelli scribes, number and identities unknown,” and on p. 415 of 
“entries from the Discorsi . . . probably . . . in the handwriting of two amanuenses.” 
Kelley, Mis Moehl’s source, does not connect Groups 5, 7, and 8 with Group 1. How- 
ever, the amanuensis of Group 7 is, I believe, the same as that of Group 5, and thus 
also of Group 1, etc. The amanuensis of Group 8 may be the same: at least there are 
likenesses in the hands. 

I here cite Kelley’s grouping of the notes: Group 1: p. 193, I.2; p. 246, 1.4; Group 
2: p. 197 (2), I-10; Group 3: p. 195, I.2, I.10; Index entry for Group 2 on Index page; 
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Although Hand 2-3 is freer than the smaller, slightly cramped 
hand of Group 1, etc., there are numerous likenesses. Professor Kelley, 
himself, noted in the “Discorsi”’ article that the scribe of Group 9 may 
be the same as that of Bible entry of Deborah’s birth (now assigned 
as scribe of Group 5, i.e., Hand 3), and of Sonnet 17 (Hand 3). One 
should examine in the Manuscript and the Machiavelli notes such 
capital letters as “A” (“A curare,” Group 4, p. 185, and “And,” 
Group 7, p. 242), ‘““D” (“Discors,” Group 5, p. 148, and Group 6, p. 
242), ““N” (“‘Nerva,” Group 3, p.-195, and “Non,” Group 6, p. 243), 
“Pp” (**Populi,” Group 1, p. 246, and “‘Peditum,”’ Group 6, p. 242), and 
“R” (“Roma,” Group 1, p. 246, and “Robur,” Group 6, p. 242). The 
“M”’ of Group 7, different from Group 1, etc., is the same as that of 
Group 8, though somewhat different from the Manuscript sonnets. Of 
the lower case letters, particularly significant are “b” (“‘buone,” 
Group 1, p. 246; “‘repub.,” Group 4, p. 245; “‘bello,” Group 6, p. 242; 
and “‘bonas,”’ Group 8, p. 198), “f” (“‘fare,”’ Group 1, p. 193, and also 
“fuiono,”’ Group 3, p. 195, to be compared with “‘feirce,”’ Sonnet 17, 
l. 4), “‘s” (“successione,” Group 1, p. 193), and “t” (“elettione,”’ 
Group 1, p. 193; “‘statum,” Group 5, p. 198; “‘magistratus,’’ Group 8, 
p. 198). 

The “P” and “R” appear in the facsimile of the dedication to 
Satyr against Hypocrites, but conclusive are the capital “Th” com- 
binations, the ampersand, the capital “‘A’s,”’ “I’s,” etc., which are the 
same as those of Hand 2-3. Such lower case letters as ‘‘f’’ in “‘false,” 
“‘k” in “mockery,” “r” in “‘rather” and “subscribe,” “‘s” in “‘despises,”’ 
“t” in “strictnes,” “th” in “thir,” and the two variants of Italianate 
“e”’ in Satyr should be compared with “‘f” in “feild” (1. 8), “k” in 
“‘neck” (1. 5), “r” in “‘warr” (1. 2) and “‘remaines”’ (1. g), “‘s’”’ in ‘‘match- 
less” (1. 3), “‘t” in “truth” (1. 4), “th” in “thy” (1. 4), and the three 
formations of ‘“e” in Sonnet 16. The dedication is written in the freer 
hand of the Vane sonnet, its transcriber obviously writing good, clean 
copy intended for others’ eyes and for preservation. This is not, of 
course, true of the Commonplace Book entries. 





Group 4: p. 185, I.58; p. 245, I.59; Group 5: p. 148, II.12; p. 198, 1.58; p. 242, I1.12; 
p. 243, II.10; Group 6: p. 242, II.18; p. 243, II.19; Group 7: p. 242, Il.24; Group 8: 
p. 198, III.1; Group 9: p. 198, III.34. To Group 5 should be added the heading of p. 198 
and the Index entry for p. 198. 

Incidentally, the spelling of “Machiavelli” with double ‘‘c’”’ by the Group 4 scribe 
is unimportant because the Group 1 scribe also spelled it with double “c’”’ on p. 246, 
but with one on p. 193. 
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And although no such suggestion has ever before been given in 
print, there are other materials in Phillips’ hand which are well-known: 
The notes from Berni, pages 71, 187, and Boiardo, pages 77, 187, and 
the sonnet in Milton’s copy of della Casa’s Rime et Prose, assigned to 
Amanuensis A by Professor Hanford in his study of the Commonplace 
Book, show, for example, the same capital “B” (“Bernia,” p. 187), 
“G” (“Giovan,” Sonnet, head), “I” (“Il,” p. 71), “L” (“L’antico,” 
Sonnet, |. 13), “P” (“‘Poeta,” p. 187), “T” (“Tu,” Sonnet, |. 14), and 
the same ampersand (p. 77). The “‘b’s” should be compared with those 
of the Machiavelli notes. The “f” of “‘falle’” (Sonnet, |. 3) is that of 
“feirce,’”’ Sonnet 17, line 4; the “f’’ of Berni, page 187, that of Sonnet 
16. The della Casa uses three “e’’ formations; two slightly different 
“r’s” (“spira,” 1. 7, and “error,”’ |. 1), which should be compared with 
those in the Manuscript sonnets; the same “‘s’” (“‘l’aspro,” |. 10); the 
same “t” (‘‘editione,” head); and the same “‘z” (‘‘sprezzi,’’ |. 14) as 
Machiavelli scribe, Group 7, p. 242 (“fortezze’’). The word “altro” 
should be examined throughout the Machiavelli entries and com- 
pared with Amanuensis A’s autograph of the word. The transcription 
of the Sonnet uses both the ““M” of the Group 1 scribe (‘‘M’',” head), 
and the ““M” of Hand 2-3 (‘‘Mira,” |. 5), among other multiple 
letter formations, indicating the variety of handwriting employed by 
Phillips and further tying Hand 2-3 to the Machiavelli notes. It is 
closer to Group 1, etc., and the notes from Berni and Boiardo are 
close to the Cambridge Manuscript transcriptions. 

The Inscription in Christopher Arnold’s Album (November 19, 
1651), given in facsimile by Sotheby, plate opposite p. 112, has the 
same “A” (“‘Arnold’’), ‘““D” (“Doctissimo,” same as della Casa and 
Group 5, p. 148), “L” (‘‘Londini,” compared with della Casa), “‘N” 
(““Novem.”’), “V” (“‘Viro’’), and others. Of the lower case letters, the 
Italian “e,” the “r” of “virtutis” and “Christophero,” the ‘s’’ of 
“se,”’ the ‘‘t”’ of “fautorii,” and perhaps the similar ‘“‘f” of “fautorii” 
indicate the same hand. And the manuscript of the Ode to Rouse, 
written in a formal and controlled hand, nevertheless evidences Phil- 
lips’ capital “A” (“‘Antistrophe’’), “D” (“‘Docto”), ““E” (to be com- 
pared with “Et,” Berni, p. 71, and the Greek in the Arnold Inscrip- 
tion), “I” (“Illustre’”), “L” (“Longinquum’’), ““M” (‘“Miltonj,” as 
in the Sonnets), ““N” (““Nunc’’), ““T” (““Thamesis’’), ‘““V’”’ (“‘Vos” and 
“Vicinis”), and lower case “d’”’ (to be compared with “ditionem,” 
Group 6, p. 243), “f” (to be compared with the “‘f”’ of ‘‘feirce” in Son- 
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net 17, |. 4), “k” (‘xara’), “r,” “s” (“Joannis”), “t’” (“totidemq’’), 
“th” (“Bibliothecarium’’), and “x” (‘‘mox,” to be compared with 
“experienced” in Satyr).” 


Aside from the Ode, perhaps the earliest of these materials is the 
letter to Mylius of November 7, 1651,'* and the latest the work in the 
Cambridge Manuscript sometime after July 1652. On this basis, the 
Machiavelli notes have been assigned to ca. late 1651 to early 1652, 
and the notes from Berni and Boiardo (given as ca. 1650 by Miss 
Mohl) may be assigned to a similar period. In addition, the sonnet 
from the 1623 edition of della Casa may have been entered during 
this time. On January 23, 1647, the date of the Ode given in the 1673 
edition, John Phillips would have been a lad of over fifteen. Certainly 
Milton had schooled Phillips in Latin, and is it possible that the 
manuscript is the original sent to Rouse. 

What patently is needed is a full description and discussion of all 
known extant materials in amanuenses’ hands with facsimiles, if possi- 
ble, of those letters and other documents not otherwise easily available 
to the student of Milton. I have been able to study only those acces- 
sible facsimiles mentioned in this article and the New York Public Li- 


2 Ts it possible that another example of this hand exists in Sonnet 8? It is obvi- 
ously a student exercise in a very young hand. Perhaps, however, only one of Milton’s 
nephews would have been allowed to copy this sonnet into so valuable a document in 
1642. The hand is nothing like Edward’s, but it does have resemblances to John’s: the 
““A”’ (“Athenian,” |. 14), ““F’”’ (““Fame,” |. 6, same as in Rouse), “G’’ (“Guard,” 1. 4), 
“T” (“Tf,”’ 1. 3), “L”’ (“Lift,” 1. 9, same as in Rouse), ““M’”’ (““Muses,”’ 1. 9, same as that 
of Group 1 scribe), ““T’’ (“The,”’ ]. 10), and the embryonic “P” (“‘Pindarus,” |. 11) all 
suggest that eleven-year-old John may have been the transcriber of Sonnet 8. But the 
similar lower case letters—‘“‘f’’ (like that of “feirce,’’ Sonnet 17,1. 4), “k” (“knight,” 
]. 1), “r,”’ “s” (sease,” 1. 2), “t’’ (“temple,” 1. 11), “th” (“within,” J. 4), “x” (“ex- 
pected,” head), and the Greek and Italian “‘e’s’’—almost make this possibility certain. 

18 The other letters are December 31, 1651; January 8, 1652; January 20, 1652; 
and February 10, 1652. To these should be added the letter to Mylius, February 21, 
1652, given in facsimile by Thomas O. Mabbott in the New York Times, December 31, 
1927, Pp. 5. 

Stern’s suggestion (II.iii.296) that John Phillips was the relative referred to by 
Mylius (Diary, f. 167”) as the messenger from Milton on Feb. 18, 1652, is perhaps given 
some support by his identification as the amanuensis of these letters. (See J. Milton 
French, Life-Records of John Milton (Rutgers University Press, 1954], 11.191.) At least 
it would indicate that John was engaged in aiding his uncle at this time. However, 
Edward Phillips also penned a letter to Mylius on February 13, 1652. (Incidentally, 
this letter and the Machiavelli note indicate that Edward had returned from Shrews- 
bury to his uncle’s menage, at least temporarily, at the beginning of 1652.) 

This identification also backs up the note Professor French cites (111.291) from 
the title page of a copy of John Phillips’ Responsio, published perhaps ca. Dec. 24, 1652 
(but see French, 111.134), that John was Milton’s amanuensis. 
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brary’s copy of the della Casa; I feel certain that additional ascrip- 
tions to Phillips can be made by Professor Kelley, and that they would 
probably fall in the period from around 1651 to around the end of 
1652. If nothing is discovered in Phillips’ hand postdating 1652, and 
if more is found from Hand 4-5 during 1653, we may have evidence 
that Phillips left his uncle’s home around the end of 1652, going off 
on his own just after having reached his majority, and requiring 
Milton at short notice to obtain another full-time, if careless and, as 
Masson has called him, ignorant scribe to help him in his work as 
Latin secretary. 





WYNTOUN’S ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTOR 


David F. C. Coldwell, Southern Methodist University 


It has perhaps been fortunate for Andrew of Wyntoun’s poetical repu- 
tation (if he has one) that a large part of his Original Chronicle did 
not come from his own hand.! It is difficult to feel much affection 
for Wyntoun’s grave record of ecclesiastical and political event, and 
his history comes to life only when he quotes the Bruce and, even more 
so, when he introduces several thousand anonymous lines, covering 
the reigns of David II and Robert II, into Books VIII and IX (cover- 
ing the period from 1329 to 1390). Since he “cuvatis na mare na his 
avne,” he claims no credit for these lines, but he gives no clue to their 
authorship; indeed, he professes that ‘“‘Quhat thai did, he wist rycht 
nocht.’”” So one of the three great medieval Scots poets remains un- 
known: “Daf3 Wyntoun seinen Helfer zwar riihmt, aber nicht nennt, 
beraubt die schottische Literaturgeschichte, die nicht reich an Namen 
ist, um einen der sich wiirdig an Barbour und Wyntoun angereiht 
hatte.’* I cannot add a new name to the list, but I believe the text 


can be assigned to an old one. It is as vigorous and spirited as any- 
thing in early Scottish verse, and it seems to me possible that it is the 
work of John Barbour, translator of the Buik of Alexander, author of 
the Bruce and the lost Stewartis Original. 

Arguing negatively, one can find small reason that Barbour should 


1 Quotations will be from F. J. Amours, ed., The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
W yntoun (Scottish Text Society, 1903-14). In this edition, two MSS are printed in 
parallel columns: the Wemys (which of the extant MSS is the least contaminated by 
revision), and the Cottonian (“‘which proves,’’ Amours says, ‘‘to be a second revision’’). 
Unless otherwise specified, all quotations and line numbers herein will come from the 
Wemyss MS, but book numbers, which properly belong to the Cottonian MS, are used 
instead of chapter numbers. 

The part written by the anonymous contributor, whom I shall call the Anonym, 
runs from Book VIII, 2753, to the end of Book IX, with some interpolations by Wyn- 
toun. 

2 Wyntoun, Book VIII, 2732-52. 

3 Friedrich Brie, Die Nationale Literatur Schottlands (Halle/Salle, 1937), p. 141. 

4 The idea that the anonymous contributor was Barbour has never been examined, 
but R. L. Graeme Ritchie, ed., The Buik of Alexander (Scottish Text Society, 1921-29), 
I, cxx, says the suggestion was “‘made, but at once withdrawn, by Pinkerton in 1790 
... that the contributor (c. 1390) was the modest Archdeacon of Aberdeen.” 

The few quotations from the Buik of Alexander will be taken from Graeme 
Ritchie’s edition. The very numerous quotations from the Bruce are from Walter W. 
Skeat, ed., The Bruce (Scottish Text Society, 1894). 
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not have written a sequel to the Bruce. His patriotic interest in Scot- 
tish history is self-evident. He seems to have occupied the position of 
historiographer to the Scottish court, receiving grants from the ex- 
chequer “‘pro compilacione libri de gestis quondam Regis Roberti de 
Brus.’”® The author of the dual biography of Robert I and the Douglas, 
and the architect of a Stewart genealogy,would be, failing evidence of 
any rival, a probable author of a history of David II and Robert II 
beginning exactly where the Bruce left off. The one important objec- 
tion is Wyntoun’s ignorance of his contributor’s identity. Is it possible 
that a man who is the sole authority for parts of Barbour’s literary 
career should omit an important work from the canon?* One might 
answer that quite possibly a comparatively short chronicle, with no 
great romantic heroes, done in the author’s declining years and per- 
haps incomplete, could have escaped wide attention. More cogently, 
one might point to the unquestionably small circulation of any medi- 
eval text. Prima facie it seems impossible that the name of Boccaccio 
could have eluded Chaucer, who laid hold of so much of his work. Yet 
such is the case. In the same way, a unique manuscript might not be 
identified as the work of Barbour perhaps a quarter of a century after 
his death, even by one so cognizant of his work as Wyntoun was.’ 
Wyntoun’s ignorance is the more understandable in light of the fact 
that the Buik of Alexander was first shown to be Barbour’s in 1925, 
and then only by means of rigorous scholarly research: Wyntoun was 
undoubtedly less painstaking than Mr. Graeme Ritchie in identifying 
the anonymous author. 

Arguing positively, what evidence is there that Wyntoun’s anon- 
ymous chronicler (the Anonym) and Barbour are one? Some connec- 
tion, at least, must be postulated to explain parallels such as the fol- 
lowing from the Anonym’s Chronicle and Barbour’s Bruce: 

With prayis and with presoneris, With prayis and with presoneris, 

And other gudis on seire maneris. And othir gudis on seir maneris. 
Anonymous Chronicle (henceforth A) Barbour’s Bruce (henceforth B) 
IX, 199-200 XVII, 891-92 


That be the noyss and be the cry Than hydwisly begouth the cry; 
Off thaim that slane or stekit ware, For thai that fellit or stekit war 
That thai herd hiely cry and rare. With gret noyis can cry and rar. 
A VIII, 3272-74 B X, 683-85 


5 Graeme Ritchie, op. cit., 1, ccxiii-ccxv. 

® Brie, op. cit., p. 141, infers from Wyntoun’s ignorance that the author was no 
prominent personage. 

7 Barbour probably died in 1395, when the payment for masses for his soul begins 
(Graeme Ritchie, of. cit., 1, ccxviii). Wyntoun probably finished his Chronicle between 
1420 and 1424 (Amours, op. cit., 1, xxx). 
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Granting that similarity of subject often means similarity of ex- 
pression, one is nevertheless struck by the way in which the choice of 
the Anonym and Barbour lights on the same words. Though every 
army has its supplies, must those supplies always be expressed by the 
same substantives? must every retreat be explained by the same 
verbs? If not, the similarities in the following descriptions of military 
activity may be significant. Castles are armed: 


[the castle] wes than 
Stuffit with wittall and with men. 
A VIII, 4871-72 


To Berwik come the wardane syne, 
And stuffit it with men and armyne, 
And with wittalis. 

A VIII, 6301-03 


Catapults cast stones: 


The wardane gert the gunnare syne 

Dress vp stoutly the engyne, 

And warpit at the toure a stane. 

The first cast at it kest, bot ane, 

It hit the toure a sturdy straik, 

That the mast gest of the toure brak. 
A VIII, 4537-42 


Plunder is collected by the victors: 


Scottis men wes all that nycht sprethand, 
And maid all thairis that euer thai fand; 
Quhare throu mony ane richare are, 
At pure and sympill forouth ware. 

A VIII, 6279-82 


Weschall, and apparel of hall 
And of chalmer, thar tane wes all. 


A IX, 343-44 
With wyne, and walx, and other wittale. 
A VIII, 5462 
Ambushes are laid: 
And enbuschit thaim prevely. 
A IX, 211 
Attacks are made: 


Than schot thai on thame with a schout. 
A IX, 213 


The castell wele wes stuffit then 
Of-new with wittale and vith men. 
B XIV, 91-2 


Berwik wes tane, and stuffit syne 
With men and vittale and armyne. 
B XVII, 263-64 


The gynour then gert bend in hy 
The gyne, and swappit out the stane, .. . 
And with gret wecht syne duschit 

doune... 
That it, that wes the mast summer 
And starkest for till stynt a strak, 
In-swndir with that dusche he brak. 

B XVII, 690-98 


Men, armyng, and marchandiss, 
And othir gudis on syndri viss, 
Quhi!l thai, that war eir pouer and bare, 
Of that gude rich and mychty war. 
B IX, 440-43 


Of palzeonys and veschall vith-all 
And apparall of chalmyr and hall, 
And vyne and vax, schot and vittale. 


B XI, 117-19 


That thame enbuschit preualy. 
B XIX, 427 


Than with ‘ane schout on thame schot 
thai. 
B XVI, 406 
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Sometimes retreats follow: 


Thai fled sa rycht affrayitly And fled swa richt effrayitly 
That weill thre hundreth and fourty That of thame a full gret party 
At that poynge of were ware tarie, Fled to the wattir of Forth; and thar 
Bot thai that in the chas were slane, The mast part of thame drownit war. 
And drownyt in the hame turnyng; B XIII, 333-6 
For Sulway wes in thare passing. 
A IX, 217-222 

And syne tuke thai hame thar wayis Tharfor thai tuk westward the way... 
With mony presoneris and prayis, With prayis and with presoneris 
And but tinsall passit Sulway. And but tynsale of men... . 

A IX, 593-5 B XVII, 889-900 


Conquered countries are governed by foreign officers: 


And maid balgeis, schireffs, and iustiss, Schyrreffys and bailzsheys maid he then, 
And all other officiaris on thar wis. And alkyn othir officeris. 
A VIII, 3797-8 B I, 190-1 


Castles are given truces: 


Tharfor of zelding tretit thai, Than schir Philip... tretit... 
That gif thai be a certane day ... it war nocht with bataill 
Ware nocht reskewit be batall, Reskewit than, withouten faill, 
Thai suld gif vp the towne but faill. He suld the castell zeld quytly. 
A VIII, 3627-30 B X, 819-24 


The Scots make destructive raids into England: 


He raid oftsyss in Ingland, Thai went thame furthwarde in the land 
Slaand, distroyand, and birnand. Slayand, distroyand, and byrnand. 
A IX, 611-12 B XVII, 591-92 


The reiterated tension between “‘slycht” and ‘‘mycht” can scarcely 
escape notice.® Finally, the obituary notice of Sir Andrew Murray in 
the Chronicle is not unlike the set descriptions of the ideal hero in the 
Bruce (A VIII, 4885-4908; B X, 280-95, and VII, 381-6). 

It must be admitted, of course, that many of these parallels might 
signify nothing more than that Barbour and Wyntoun’s friend were 
writing about the same subjects. Parallels could certainly be found 
elsewhere, and the argument of citation, if pushed far enough, might 
result in lumping together most of the romances and histories of the 
Midd'e Ages as the achievement of one prolific, multilingual, and long- 

§ E.g., A VIII, 4873-74; and in B, numerous examples. An instance of the principle 
is gaining entrance to an enemy fort under the pretext of delivering supplies. It occurs 
both in the Chronicle (VIII, 5422 ff.) and in the Bruce (X, 150-250). For further exam- 
ples of the contrast in Barbour’s writings, see George Neilson, “John Barbour: Poet 
and Translator,” Transactions of the Plrilological Society, 1899-1902, pp. 343-44. Brie, 


op. cil., p. 147, comments, however, on the magnanimity of Barbour and the Anonym 
toward the enemy, an attitude uncommon in most patriotic chroniclers. 
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lived poet. Yet no matter how cautiously one accepts such parallels, 
the verbal similarities—even coincidences—can be nothing but strik- 
ing. 

Tenuous, too, is the subjective argument of parallels of spirit, 
similarities of impression that the two poems create in the reader. 
The realistic touch, at once homely and gallant, of the knight, in the 
face of an advancing enemy, coolly fixing his harness while his men 
stand around with ill-concealed impatience, certainly is written in the 
spirit of Barbour (A VIII, 4576-4606). To pass from Wyntoun’s 
dreary record to the story of the man who buried his plough and, to 
collect reparations, pretended it was stolen (A VIII, 2957 ff.), is to 
pass from darkness into light: does the light differ from that of the 
Bruce? The dramatic realism with which are described simple episodes 
unconnected with the great events of history appears no less in one 
work than in the other. Furthermore, both chronicles share the fault 
of creating artistic accuracy in such simple scenes, while neglecting 
the historical accuracy of the larger whole: “‘The anonymous annalist, 
like Barbour, despises dates; his different incidents are connected by 
such phrases as ‘at that tyme,’ ‘syne after that,’ ‘and than,’ ‘and 
syne.’ ”® There is a general similarity, then, that one feels but cannot 
precisely define. 

More convincing are the likenesses of thought for which definite 
parallels can be cited. One can suggest, for instance, that the contrib- 
utor was a man of religion, whom desecration of a church disturbed 
as it disturbed Barbour: 

Lo, thare wes vengeance tane perfay He mysdyd thar gretly, but wer, 
Off the birnyng of that abbay, That gave na gyrth to the awter. 
And thare wes baith ressoun and skill; Tharfor sa hard myscheiff him fell, 
For quha till halykirk dois ill, That ik herd neuir in romanys tell 
Suld neuer to do weill haif wenyng, Off man sa hard sted as wes he, 


Bot gif thai cum till amending. That eftirwart com to sic bounte. 
A VIII, 4251-6 (cf. 3975-8) B II, 43-8 


Each man was abreast of contemporary thought, with perhaps a 
touch of canny skepticism. Certainly the Anonym’s matter-of-fact 
treatment of an eclipse (A VIII, 5308 ff.) is like Barbour’s casual dis- 


* Amours, op. cil., 1, xcvii. I suggest that the doggerel date lines were added by 
Wyntoun. They do not resolve the chronological confusion, and they resemble the 
rhyming dates in Wyntoun’s own work: “3ere / to rekin clere,”” A CLXII and W 
CXXXII, 1749-50; “ane / mankynd tane,” A CLXXXVI and W CXXXII, 1643-44; 
“thre / Natiuite,” A CLXI and W CXXXV, 3229-30; and so on. In the same way, 
various bits of purely ecclesiastical information may have been added by Wyntoun, 
who clearly considered such things important. 
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missal of the claims of astrologers (B IV, 674 ff.), and there are paral- 
lels in the contempt each feels for prophets: 


Thus spak he as in prophacy; ... he trowit nocht full weill 
Bot how he wist it was ferly. Hir spek, for he had gret ferly 
A VIII, 4517-8 How scho suld wit it sekirly. 
B IV, 671-3 


Reflections on the fickleness of Fortune are commonplace in all me- 
dieval literature (A VIII, 3400 ff., 4786 ff., 5221 ff., 5879-5902; 
B XIII, 631-660, etc.); somewhat less common are the idea that 
pride goes before a fall (A VIII, 3202 ff., 3757 ff., 6560 ff.; B XVIII, 
175 ff.) and the concept (ultimately derived from Aristotle) of true 
valour as the mean between foolhardiness and faintheartedness (A 
Cottonian MS VIII, 6863-4; B VI, 335 ff.). Barbour and the Anonym 
are both aware of the power of the single word and the insignificant 
thing: 
A wickit word may somquhile mak For oftsiss of ane word may riss 
Full gret tinsall, as it did here; Discomfort and tynsall with-all; 
For men trowit traistly, but weire, And throu a vord, als weill may fall, 
Had nocht that wickit word bene then, Confort may riss and hardiment, 
The feild had gane with the Scottis men. That gerris men cum to thair entent. 

A VIII, 4318-4322 B XI, 487-491 


Lo! how litill thing may gere A litill stane oft as men sayis 

Gret harme fall in mony wyss, May ger welter a mekill wane. 

As men has sene, and seis oftsyss. B XI, 24-25 
A VIII, 3108-3110 


Both believe in the power of perseverance: 


Hereby may men ensampill ta As men may in his story se, 
. . quhasa mocht, Men may se be his ythand will . . . 
May oftsyss vnlikly thing That quha taiss purpos sekyrly 
Richt weill to thar purposs bring. And followis it syne ythandly . . . 
... this William He sall eschew it in party... 
. . . followit his purposs sa ythandly, .. . he sall eschew it all. 
Till he had his entent planely. B III, 283-94 
A VIII, 5221-5230 


Both cherish a high opinion of the importance of the leader, with the 
emphasis in the Chronicle on sternness, in the Bruce on courage (A 
VIII, 6679 ff.; B IX, 63-100). Both are convinced that the social 
hierarchy should at all costs be undisturbed, an aristocratic attitude 
that reminds one of Froissart. Barbour’s horror that “thai that war of 
hey parage / Suld ryn on fute, as rebaldaill” (B I, 102-3), is not unlike 
the remark that it was the “commonis” that “the flicht has tane.””!° 


1° A VIII, 4494. The same idea is expressed more clearly in the Cottonian MS, 
VIII, 6957 ff., in a form which, since it is not in the Wemyss MS, may be Wyntoun’s 
own work. The idea may be too commonly held to be significant. 
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Finally, both are convinced of the moral purpose of literature: 
Ane auenture were gud to tell, 3e that haue hard this romanis heir 
Baith for the gretnes of the thing, May sumdeill by exampill leir 
And for the hie vndirtaking . . . To lufe vertew attour all thing, 
Forthy in cornykillis I it write; And preis 30w ay for to win louing, 
For quhy hie worschip and bounte That sour name may be zour bounte 
Suld on na wiss forzettin be. Amang men of gude menit be. 
A IX, 1018-26 Barbour, Buik of Alexander, tv, 442, 
ll. 21-26 
So much for similarity of idea: there remain to be considered vari- 
ous aspects of literary technique. To begin with, both Barbour and 
the Anonym have occasionally an unclerical earthiness that one 
blushes to recount: 
The Scottis men maid myrth and play, And he wes alwais by thame neir. 
And oftsyss wald amang thaim say, He leit thame nocht haf sic laseir 
Lattand a crak, that mony mycht heire, As anys wattir for to ma; 
In hething: ‘““Tak a Henhald heire.”’ And gif that ony stad war swa, 
A VIII, 3193-96" That behynd war left ony space, 
Sesit all soyne in hand he wass. 
B XIII, 601-06" 
Much more striking, however, is the recurring use of irony in both 
works, a device perhaps less common in medieval English literature 
than in French.” There are no very close verbal parallels, but the cita- 


tion of a selection of examples may suffice to show the general sim- 
ilarity of method, although the force of the irony is somewhat blunted 
by removal! from the context: 


. .. quhasa in that gret thrang fell Quha hapnyt in that ficht to fall, 
Had neuer laisere to ryss agane. It was perell of his risyng. 


A VIII, 3308-09 B XIV, 74-75 


This [an arrow in his body] is ane of my _Thai [arrows] left eftir thame taknyng 

ladyis pynnis; That sall neid, as I trow, lechyng. 

Her amouris to my hert thus rynnis. B XIII, 45-46 
A VIII, 4677-78 


Schire Thomas Broune in handis westane, Thai had ane felloune entre mass, 


And syne wes hedit hastely; For that surcharge to chargeand wass! 
It semyt thai luffit him nocht gretly. B XVI, 457-58 
A VIII, 4498-4500 


Both poems reveal a sardonic sense of humour, perhaps not uncom- 
mon in Scots in any age, but certainly a relief from and contrast to the 
high and dry seriousness of Wyntoun. 


The “hear / here” rhyme did not offend Barbour; it occurs in the Bruce, I 
445-40. 

The incident is paralleled historically by Joinville’s Histoire de Saint Louis, 
Book I, chapter 50. 

8 Cf. Hermann Spamer, Die Ironie in altfranzisischen Nationalepos (StraSburg, 
1914). 
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One might also notice as a negative similarity that classical allu- 
sions are rare in both the anonymous Chronicle and the Bruce. 
Barbour draws on the heroes of antiquity, it is true, but almost always 
through the medium of contemporary French romances. Probably the 
only reference to classical mythology in the chronicle is that to 
Atropos (A VIII, 6740). Both works refer to Cato (A VIII, 4090; 
B I, 343-44), which means very little, and to Thomas of Ercildoune 
(A VIII, 4514-6: B II, 86-88), which means, perhaps, somewhat 
more. 

Nor can one overlook the part that alliteration plays in both 
poems. A quick count in the Bruce reveals about one alliterative line 
in thirteen; a sampling of the Chronicle—the first two hundred lines 
of Book [X—shows about twenty-five alliterations, some of which, it 
is true, are inevitable coincidences, others of which show the same 
literary workmanship, the same not very interesting device, as is 
shown in the Bruce. Such phrases as “delt dyntis rycht douchtely” 
(A VIII, 3516) or “feill folkis had ferly” (A VIII, 3146) in the Chron- 
icle are the same sort of writing as “swappit swiftly out his sword” 
(B VII, 591) or “‘bastenits burnyst war all brycht” (B VIII, 225) in the 
Bruce.“ Admittedly such evidence is not conclusive, for a similar list 
might be compiled to show a connection between Barbour and Blind 


Harry, or between Barbour and most of the anonymous romancers. 
One notes with legitimate surprise, nevertheless, that a chronicle sup- 
posedly by another hand should be so extensively illumined by Bar- 
bour’s most characteristic literary device. 

There is some linguistic evidence that may be of value. The follow- 
ing words are of especial interest: 


A VIII, 6552. chadmelle. First record in the NED is Wyntoun VI, 2271 (not 
the Anonym’s part), but the word also appears in the Buik of Alexander, 
III, 5718. 

A IX, 644. renovne. First record in the Bruce.'* 

A IX, 716. recomforting. First record in the Bruce.'® 

A VIII, 5167. put agane. In the sense “repel,” first record in the NED is the 


“ The following is a list, not necessarily complete, of phrases alliterating on f in 
substantially the same form in the two poems: few folkis, feill fall at his feit, forouten 
feire fechtand, folkis wald fayne, fais faucht sa fast, fecht in feild, fand thaim fast 
fechtand, few in the fechting, fynd thy fill of fechting, fecht on fute, fengzeit and facht, 
fast thar fors can thaim faynd, fays effrayit were and fled, farest of all fassoun and 
face, fais put to the flicht, folkis fochtyn had thar fill, felly in the face. 

1% Graeme Ritchie, op. cit., 1, ccxlvii. 

6 Ibid. 
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Bruce, XII, 355; and it also appears in the Buik of Alexander, I, 1480. 
Cf. A VIII, 3297, “stand a put.” 

A VIII, 3511. tranoynting. First record in the NED is Bruce, VII, 508, 608. 

A VIII, 6064. strike. In the sense “‘fight (a battle),”’ first record in the NED is 
Bruce, XIII, 152 (also 227). 

A VIII, 3225. twa bowdraucht. As a measure of distance, first record in the 
NED is Bruce, VI, 58. 

A VIII, 5793. iustit of weire. I cannot find this phrase, “jousted of war,” in the 
NED. But cf. Bruce, XTX, 787. 

A IX, 670.’at habandoune. First record in the NED (under “abandon,” sb. 
1:2) is Bruce, XV, 50. 

A Cottonian MS VIII, 4363. schavaldwris. First record in English writings in 
the NED (though common from 1330 in Latin chronicles) is Bruce, V, 
205. 

A Cottonian MS VIII, 5416-17. syne / hurtyne as rhymes. Neilson" holds that 
the gerundial rhyme with -yne is characteristic of Barbour.'* This in- 
stance of the rhyme is one of four that Neilson found in 70,000 lines of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century verse not by Barbour. However, since 
the rhyme is in the Cottonian MS, not the Wemyss, it does not necessar- 
ily represent the contributor’s own work (see footnote 1). 


It is strange that so many of Barbour’s words should appear in the 
Chronicle-unless there is some connection between the two authors. 

It is impossible, probably, to prove by internal evidence that Bar- 
bour and the Anonym were one: possibly the caution of Brie is the 
sanest judgment, “Daf Wyntouns Freund den Bruce bekannt hat, 
ist selbstverstandlich.’”* Admittedly the citation of parailels can lead 
one to strange and impossible identifications. So one might “‘prove”’ 
that Barbour and Wyntoun were one: 


For storyis to heire ar dilectable, Storyss to rede ar delitabill, 
Suppose that sum be nocht bot fable. Supposs that thai be nocht bot fabill. 
Wyntoun, I Prologue, 31-32 B I, 1-2 


Or the passage in the Cottonian MS of Wyntoun’s Chronicle, VIII, 
6957 ff., on the Jacquerie might be compared with Barbour’s attitude 
toward the commoner and be used to prove that the revision of the 
Chronicle was Barbour’s, not Wyntoun’s. Yet much of the evidence is 
positive—the parallels in phraseology, spirit, ideas, literary methods, 
and language—with nothing to demonstrate Barbour’s inability to 
extend the Bruce through another generation. It is always possible to 
say that the Anonym wrote in Barbour’s tradition, even that he was 


17 George Neilson, “Barbour’s ‘Bruce’ and the Disputed ‘Legends,’ ” The Athenae- 
um, Feb. 27, 1897, pp. 279-80. 
18 Cf. Skeat, ed., The Bruce, 1, 315-16; Graeme Ritchie, op. cit., 1, cclxvi. 
19 Brie, op. cit., p. 149. 
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Barbour’s disciple; yet one hesitates to believe that works in the same 
tradition can coincide so exactly or that discipleship can be so sedu- 
lous. One would have to postulate a disciple not much younger than 
Barbour, yet possessed of a bibliomaniac attachment to the letter of 
the Bruce. Such a postulation is difficult to make: the difficulties are 
removed by accepting Barbour as Wyntoun’s unrecognized assistant. . 
While no single parallel, or even no single group of parallels, is proof 
of such an identification, so many similarities have a cumulative ef- 
fect. Others could be added, doubtless, to make heavier the evidence, 
but those herein presented serve to suggest either a discipleship adula- 
tory to the point of plagiarism, or else a common authorship. 





THE TALE OF GAMELYN AND THE EDITING OF 
THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Franklin R. Rogers, University of California, Berkeley 


Though the Tale of Gamelyn owes its secure, if modest, fame princi- 
pally to its intrinsic merit as a native English romance and its role as 
an indirect source for Shakespeare’s As You Like It, another reason 
for continued interest in it is its relationship to the Canterbury Tales. 
For the textual history of the tale furnishes additional information 
concerning the problem of textual relations between groups c and d 
of the Canterbury Tales manuscripts, a problem which Germaine 
Dempster has attacked, postulating a common ancestor for both 
groups. A study of Gamelyn reveals, at least in this one instance, the 
nature of the relationship existing between the ancestor of group c 
and that of group d. Also it serves to explain further the editorial lib- 
erties taken by the copyist-editor of MS Harley 7334, adding one 
more editorial practice to those discovered by Tatlock in his study of 
this manuscript.? 


So far as we now know, the tale is preserved only in manuscripts 
of the Canterbury Tales, twenty-five of which contain copies. As the 
following list shows, most of these manuscripts belong either to group 
c or d: 


MS SIGIL DATE? GROUP | MS SIGIL DATE’ GROUP 
Harley 7334 Hat ca. 1410 Hatton Ht 1450 
Corpus Christi Cp 1410-20 Morgan Mg 1450 d 
Lansdowne 1410-20 c | CambridgeMm Mm _ 1450 d 
Petworth y 1420-30 | Fitzwilliam Fi 1450 
Egerton 2863 o 1430-50 d | Rawlinson 149 Ra? 1450-7 
Cambridge Ii i 1430-50 Royal17 DXV Ry! 1450-7 
Lichfield 1430-50 Christ Church Ch 1460 
Laud 600 1430-50 Barlow Bw 1450 
Phillips 8137 1430-50 | Glasgow Gl 1477 
Royal 18 C II y 1420-50 Laud 739 Ld? 1470-90 
Sloane 1685 S 1420-50 Sloane 1686 Ss? 1480-90 
Delamere 1450-60 | Trinity Oxford To 1461-83 
Harley 1758 1450-60 | 


1 “A Chapter of the Manuscript History of the Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, Lx 
(1948), 457-70. 

2 John S. P. Tatlock, The Harleian Manuscript 7334 and Revision of the Canterbury 
Tales (London, 1909). 

’ Dates are those given by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the 
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The first four manuscripts, Ha‘, Cp, La, and Pw, are the key man- 
uscripts not only because of their proximity in time but also because 
they include the two earliest group-c manuscripts, Cp and La, and the 
earliest group-d manuscript, Pw. A close study of the dialect forms 
and textual readings in these four is important as a means of estab- 
lishing the relationships existing among them. 

The North Midland origin of the tale has been demonstrated sev- 
eral times with a variety of evidence. Skeat, in the introduction to his 
edition, based his conclusion upon linguistic evidence and evidence 
connecting the tale with the Robin Hood cycle of Nottingham.‘ 
Edgar F. Shannon studied the legal procedures and terms found 
within the poem and located the action in or near Nottinghamshire.® 
In the most thorough dialect study of the text, F. Lindner concluded, 
“Die handschriften zeigen durchaus den Midland-typus. Einige 
siidliche formen kommen vor. Viele den nérdlichen dialekten eigene 
formen und worte finden sich in allen handschriften. Ausserdem sind 
viele alterthiimlichkeiten beriihrt, so dass meine ansicht schliesslich 
ist, der urspriingliche text ist in dem nérdlichen theile des West-Mid- 
land dialekts . . . verfasst.’”® 

But because much has been added to our knowledge of Middle 
English dialect forms and boundaries since Skeat and Lindner made 
their studies, we should review briefly the dialect characteristics 
found in these four texts. 

All four show the same dialect mixture. Midland forms predom- 
inate, but significant numbers both of Kentish and of northwestern 
forms appear.’ Of the Kentish forms, the most common is that illu- 
strating the development of OE eg into Kentish ei in contrast to the 
more dominant East Mercian development to ai. This is found in the 
frequently appearing seide or seyde and other forms of the verb say. 
Of the 131 instances in which forms of this verb are used, Ha‘ has 111 
ei spellings and only 20 of the more dominant ai spelling. Cp has 84 ei 





Canterbury Tales, 8 vols. (Chicago, 1940), 11, 46-48. Subsequent references to this study 
will be made with volume and page numbers in parentheses following the quotation. 

* Op. cit., pp. ix—x. 

5 “Medieval Law in The Tale of Gamelyn,”’ Speculum, xxvi (1951), 458-64. 

6 “The Tale of Gamelyn, Part II,”’ Englische Studien, 11 (1879), 343. 

7? The criteria for this dialect study are those given by Samuel Moore, Historical 
Outlines of English Sounds and Inflections, rev. by Albert H. Marckwardt (Ann Arbor, 
1951), pp. 110-29. See also Middle English Dictionary, ed. Hans Kurath (Ann Arbor, 
1954), fase. I, pp. 8-11. 
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spellings and 47 ai spellings, and both Pw and La have the same 
number: 123 ei spellings and only 8 ai spellings. Another Kentish form 
is the e resulting from the i-umlaut of @ and u which produces OE j, y, 
ME (Midland) §, y or 7, i. In Ha* the Kentish form dede, the third 
singular preterite (OE dyde), appears four times against four instances 
of the Midland form dide. In addition, beyeb (OE bycgan) appears in 
l. 274, and ungert (OE ungyrdan) in |. 215. In Cp dede appears three 
times, ungert in |. 215, and ferst (OE fyrst) in |. 257. In Pw dede appears 
but once. Forms of the Southern verb /usen appear in Ha‘ in ll. 4009, 
420, and 606; in Cp ll. 409, 414, 420, and 606; in Pw Ill. 409, 420, and 
606; and in La ll. 420 and 606. Only in La do we find the Southern 
forms bue(n) (OE béon) in ll. 13, 314, 522, and 583. 

In contrast to these Southern and Kentish forms, we find in all 
four texts distinctive Northern and Western forms. The Northern 
third singular present inflection -es is found in Ha‘ |. 250 (comes), in 
Cp 1. 631 (comes), and in La Il. 250 and 631 (comes in both instances). 
The imperative inflection -es appears in Pw 1. 1 (lides) and 1. 289 
(lithenes), and in La |. 169 (lythes), and |. 551 (lybes). In Cp and La 
we find the Northern pam, third person plural accusative of the pro- 
noun, in ll. 438 and 485 and in Cp only in 1. 561. The plural genitive 
form peire appears in |. 569 in Cp, Pw, and La. In Ha‘ these pronoun 
forms are consistently here, hem. 

In phonology, Ha‘ preserves the OE d in unsawe in |. 84, a North- 
ernism, the Northern hand in nine instances against eleven cases of 
the Midlands hond, and one case of fand against three of fond, third 
singular preterite (OE findan). Similarly Cp has unsawe in |. 84, seven 
instances of hand and one of fand. Pw has hand five times and land 
twice, and La has unsawe |. 84, hand five times, Jand once, and fand 
once. 

Of the rounded Western forms, Ha‘ has worche (OE weorcian) in |. 
500, huyre |. 801 and hure |. 832 (OE hr), wors |. 879 (OE wyrsa), and 
gultyf 1. 824 (OE gylt). Cp has worse |. 107, worche |. 500, and gultyf ll. 
822 and 824. In Pw we find wors |. 107, worch ll. 261 and 500, church 1. 
522, and worchen |. 832. La has only two examples: jode (OE éode) in 
1. 352 and worche in l. 507. 

Such Northern and Western forms in combination with the Mid- 
land forms indicate a dialect area closely corresponding to that al- 
ready indicated by Skeat, Shannon, and Lindner; that is, an area in or 
near Derbyshire or Nottinghamshire. That this area was the point of 
origin for the tale is demonstrated by a study of the rhymes. The dis- 
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tinctive Northumbrian word jing is used as a rhyme word three times: 
ll. 105-06 ying/gadelyng, 147-48 fondyng/ying, and 887-88 jing/king. 
The more dominant Midland form jong appears several times in in- 
ternal portions of the text, but not once in rhyme. In each instance 
jing is rhymed with either a suffix or a word which admits of no dialect 
variation, indicating that this form has not been subject to dialect 
contamination. Thus we are forced to conclude that the Northumbrian 
word is the usage of the composer. In addition to this, in ll. 831-32 we 
find the rhyme pair dure/hure. Dure, from the Old French, meaning 
last, endure, does not admit of dialect variation; therefore, the Western 
rounded form hure (OE Afr) must also reflect the usage of the com- 
poser. Unfortunately in the remaining rhyme pairs, both words admit 
of dialect variation and, therefore, are useless for determining original 
usage. These four bits of evidence, however, are sufficient to indicate 
that the Northwest Midland dialect is the dialect of the original poem. 

The conclusion is inescapable, then, that the Kentish forms in the 
poem represent the work of a Kentish copyist. Confirmatory evidence 
of this appears in ll. 857-58: 


Gamelyn sette him doun in pe Iustices sete 
And sire Ote his brober by him / and adam at his feet 856 
whan Gamelyn was I-set in pe Iustices sete 
herknep of a bourde pat Gamelyn dede.* 858 


Dede in |. 858, of course, does not rhyme with sefe and, in addition, is 
a Kentish form, the only one in the rhymes, circumstances which indi- 
cate the possibility that here we have an attempt by a Kentish copy- 
ist-editor to correct a defective exemplar. Further cause to suspect a 
correction comes from the fact that 1. 857 is but a slight variation of 
1. 855 and that |. 858 is obviously a filler line inserted for the sole pur- 
pose of completing the couplet. Of course, we are left with the ques- 
tion of why the editor in making the correction left the rhyme uncor- 
rected. 

This questionable couplet, if indeed a correction, would indicate 
an editorial process depending heavily upon the repetition of ideas, 
words, and rhymes present in lines immediately preceding the portion 
to be corrected. A review of the entire text reveals at least six addi- 
tional areas where, on much the same grounds, there is reason to sus- 
pect the hand of a copyist-editor: ll. 263-66, 281-83, 375-78, 731-33, 


8 All citations from the text of Gamelyn, unless otherwise identified, are from The 
Harleian MS 7334, ed. Frederick J. Furnivall (London, 1885). 
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and 813-14. Taken in context with the preceding lines, ll. 263-66 dis- 
tinctly show a return to the ideas contained in ll. 258-62: 


Sip I wrastled first it is I-go ful sore 

But I was neuere my lyf handled so sore 258 
Gamelyn stood in pe place allone wiboute serk 

And seyd if per be eny mo lat hem come to werk 

The Champioun pat peyned him to werke so sore 

It semep by his continaunce pat he wil nomore 262 
Gamelyn in pe place stood as stille as stoon 

For to abyde wrastelyng but per com noon 264 
Ther was noon with Gamelyn wolde wrastle more 

For he handled pe Champioun so wonderly sore. 266 


Lines 281—83 are interesting for the labored play with the words ram 
and ryng: 
Tho bat wardeynes were of bat wrastlyng 
Come and broughte Gamelyn be Ram and pe Ryng 280 
And seyden haue Gamelyn pe Ryng and pe Ram 
For be best wrasteler pat euer here cam 282 
Thus wan Gamelyn be Ram and pe Ryng. 


In ll. 375-78, the correction, although it fills out the broken couplets, 
fails to complete the sense: 


I swor in pat wrabbe and in pat grete moot 

That pou schuldest be bounde bobe hand and foot 

Therfore I be biseche brother Gamelyn 

Lat me nought be forsworn brober art bou myn 376 
lat me bynde be now bobe hand and feet 

For to holde myn avow as I pe biheet. 378 


Of course, |. 377 echoes 1. 374, but the clearest evidence of an editorial 
correction is in the phrase ‘‘as I pe biheet”’ in |. 378, a phrase which in 
the context makes no sense whatsoever. Apparently in the mutilated 
exemplar the brother’s promise was lost. The correction, although it 
restores the rhyme, still fails to indicate a promise made to Gamelyn. 
In ll. 731-33 we find a simple repetition and an obvious filler line: 
Anon per 3ede a messager to pat goode knight 
And told him altogidere how Gamelyn was dight 730 
Anon as sire Ote herde how Gamelyn was a dight 
he was wonder sory was he no ping light 732 
And leet sadle a steede and be way he nam. 


Line 731 repeats with slight variation |. 730, and 1. 732 with its posi- 
tive and negative statement of the same idea is a lame attempt to fill 
out the couplet. 
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The last of such corrections, ll. 813-14, is merely a repetition of 
the previous couplet only slightly changed by a change of subject: 
Adam said to Gamelyn and to his felaws alle 
Sir Ote stant I-fetered in be moot halle 812 
3onge men seide Gamelyn pis 3e heeren alle 
Sir Ote stant I-fetered in be moot halle. 814 


A comparison of the Ha‘ text with the texts of Cp, La, and Pw 
furnishes evidence to confirm this theory of corrections and to reveal 
two additional instances of a different sort. Aside from a few altera- 
tions in dialect forms (Cp retains slightly more of the North Midland 
forms) only one difference exists between the texts of Ha‘ and Cp: Cp 
omits 1. 264. This textual agreement reflects the affiliation which 
Manly and Rickert found between the two manuscripts as a whole. 
The affiliation is so close that Manly and Rickert were led to conclude, 
“There is evidence that Cp and Ha‘ were in the same shop at the same 
time” (I, 96). They indicate an even closer tie when they say, “Cor- 
rections from another MS, perhaps Ha‘, were evidently intended Lut 
never made” (1, 95). Such corrections, when made, they found, 
“usually agree even in spelling with Ha*”’ (1, 93). Considering such 
evidence we must conclude that the one deviation in Cp is an error on 
the part of the Cp scribe, an error which was not caught and corrected 


when he compared his text with Ha‘. Thus we may consider the Ha‘ 
and Cp texts as a single unit in a comparison with the La and Pw 
texts. 


When such a comparison is made, we find that each of the sus- 
pected corrections finds a corresponding omission in either the La or 
the Pw text, but in no case do both texts have the same omission. In- 
stead the omissions alternate exactly: 


Area of Correction Omitted in Pw Omitted in La 
(lines) (lines) (lines) 
263-65 263-65 
281-83 281-82 
375-78 375-76 
731-33 731 and 733 
813-14 813-14 
857-58 857-58 


The Pw text has no additional omissions, but the La text has two: 
ll. 341-44: 
Lithep and lestnep and holdep 3zoure tonge 
And se schul heere gamen of Gamelyn pe zonge 342 
Herknep lordynges and lestenep aright 
whan alle gestes were goon how Gamelyn was dight 344 
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and ll. 769-70: 


Lithep and lestnep and holdep ;0u stille 
And 3e schul here how Gamelyn had all his wille. 770 


That all but these two omissions coincide with corrections in the Ha‘- 
Cp text suggests that these two may also be corrections, but several 
arguments stand against such an assumption. Similar lines introduce 
most of the episodes in Gamelyn’s adventures. Furthermore, the 
authenticity of these lines is indicated by the alliteration evident in 
them all and by the words litheb and lest(e)neb. The verbs lithen, 
derived from Old Norse Alfda, and lesten, from Old Northumbrian 
lysna, serve to affiliate these lines with the North Midland dialect of 
the original text of the tale. If then the lines cannot be considered cor- 
rections, evidence nevertheless exists to indicate they may be addi- 
tions to a mutilated exemplar. As we have already noted, most of 
Gamelyn’s adventures are introduced with similar formulas, all of 
which, except ll. 341-44, are couplets. The invariable pattern is an ex- 
hortation in the first line with some variation of “‘lithep and lest- 
nep...” followed by a promise in the second line of further ad- 
ventures: “and 3e schul heer gamen....” Lines 341-44, the only 
four-line formula in the poem, when considered in the light of this pat- 
tern, consist actually of two formula couplets thrown together. Either 
one is sufficient; when they are used together, one is obviously super- 
fluous. We may suspect that at least one of these couplets—and possi- 
bly all—were supplied from another version of the poem in order to 
fill out a mutilated section in the exemplar. 

Thus in Pw there are three corrections and possibly two additions, 
all of which are lacking in La, and in La there are three corrections 
which are lacking in Pw, a pattern strongly suggesting that both the 
Pw and La texts were based upon exemplars which were combined to 
form the Ha‘-Cp text. In the case of La, at least, there is ample reason 
to conclude that its text is indeed a copy of a Ha*-Cp exemplar. “Ha‘ 
is the earliest example,” say Manly and Rickert, ‘‘of the commercial 
type of MS picked up from many sources and edited with great free- 
dom by some one other than Chaucer. The exemplars which it used 
evidently became available at different times and to different extents 
to scribes of other MSS” (1, 222). Concerning the Cp-La relationship, 
Manly and Rickert found evidence which led them to conclude that * 
*« ... Cp and La were in all likelihood made in the same shop, by 
scribes and illuminators trained in the same way, both from the same 
exemplar, and La very little later than Cp” (1, 307). 

No such evidence exists to show that the Pw text is a copy of a 
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Ha‘-Cp exemplar, but the hint afforded by the corrections common 
to Pw and the Ha*-Cp text is strengthened by one other piece of evi- 
dence. In Pw, ll. 855-58, including the correction in ll. 857-58, read 


Gamelyn sette him doun in pe Iustices sete 
And sire Ote his broper by him / and adam at his feet 856 
whan Gamelyn was I-set in be Iustices sede 
herknep of a bourde pat Gamelyn dede. 858 


Obviously the rhyme word sede in |. 857 is a scribal error for stede, a 
rhyme word which appears in the later manuscripts Ld! and Ry’. The 
Ha‘-Cp rhyme word sefe, then, may actually be a scribal emendation 
provoked by the puzzling Pw error sede, an emendation made on the 
authority of |. 855 but one which destroys the rhyme. Of course it is 
equally possible that the Ha‘-Cp reading sete merely represents an 
error provoked by the similarity of |. 857 to 1. 855. In shifting the eye 
from copy to exemplar and back, the scribe could easily return to 1. 
855 while actually working on |. 857. However, as one works over the 
texts of all four of these manuscripts, one is impressed with the evi- 
dent care with which the texts were prepared. The Pw sede is the only 
clear evidence of scribal carelessness to be found. Consequently one is 
led to believe that the reading sefe in 1. 857 of the Ha*-Cp text is not a 
careless return to |. 855 but instead is a conscious effort on the part of 
the scribe to mend an error in his exemplar, .an error made on a word 
which would rhyme with dede in |. 858 and which also would suggest 
from its general form the word sefe. The Pw error sede fits these re- 
quirements. 

On the basis of this evidence, we may then chart the textual history 
reflected in these four early texts in the following manner: 


North Midland Original 





(Defective Kentish Copies) 





Pw Exemplar La Exemplar 
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Thus, by the second decade of the fifteenth century there were at least 
three distinct versions of Gamelyn in existence, versions which can be 
identified not only by the distinctive omissions but also by the traces 
of individual editing found in each text, the most prominent of which is 
the method used by each editor to connect Gamelyn to the preceding 
Cook’s fragment in the Canterbury Tales. The Ha‘-Cp text makes no 
transition at this juncture, but proceeds directly from the last line of 
the Cook’s fragment to the first line of Gamelyn. Both Pw and La, 
however, insert transitional lines or links in order to make a smooth 
joint. The Pw link is one couplet: 


But hereof I wil pas as nowe 
And of yonge Gamelyne I wil telle zou. 


La makes the transition with the following four lines: 


Fye perone it is so foule I wil nowe tell no forbere 

For schame of pe harlotrie pat seweb after 

A vilany it were bare of more to spell 

Bot of a knighte and his sounes my tale I wil forpe tell. 


If the textual history of these four texts as we have reconstructed it 
here is correct, the lack of a link in the Ha*-Cp text needs some ex- 
planation. One explanation is suggested by Manly and Rickert’s de- 
scription of Ha‘ (1, 223). In this manuscript, the Cook’s fragment ends 
on folio 58b of the ninth quire with ll. A4413-14 written as one line at 
the foot of the page. Gamelyn fills the remainder of this quire and a 
following short quire. Although the tale ends twelve lines from the 
bottom of folio 7ob, the crowding of Il. A4413~-14 and the use of the 
short quire indicate an attempt to insert the tale with the least possi- 
ble loss of space. It is plausible to assume that, with space at a pre- 
mium, the link was cut out along with ll. A4415—22 of the Cook’s frag- 
ment. As a consequence, Cp, dependent upon Ha‘, also omitted the 
link. 

Thus, the distinctive characteristics of the three versions are the 
following: 

Pw: two-line link, omissions of ll. 281-82, 375-76, and 813-14. 

La: four-line link, omissions of ll. 263-65, 341-44, 731, 733, 769-70, 
and 857-58. 

Ha‘-Cp: no link and no omissions. 

These characteristics may be used as a key to the textual affilia- 
tions of the subsequent manuscripts containing the tale. Grouping 
these manuscripts by the manner in which Gamelyn is grafted onto the 
Cook’s fragment, we obtain the following results: 
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Pw tradition: En’, Ii, Lc, Ry’, Sl’, Ht, Mg, Mm, Fi, Bw, Gl, and 
Ld’. 

Ha‘-Cp tradition: Ld', Dl, To, Ry', Ch, and SP. 

La tradition: none. 

The remaining three texts, Ph*, Ra?, and Ha?, lack the leaves on 
which the tale begins. This grouping indicates that the Pw tradition 
has had the most widespread influence upon subsequent texts of the 
tale. 

Confirmation of such a conclusion comes from a grouping of these 
texts, using characteristic omissions as a guide (see accompanying 
table*). The Ha*-Cp and the La traditions apparently have had little, 
if any, influence. The characteristic La omissions do not appear at all 
in later texts. Group IV does have an omission similar to the La error 
in ll. 857-58, but the omission of the single line 856 in Ld' and Ry' 
argues that this is the reflection of an independent error, otherwise all 
three texts in Group IV would have the complete La omission. Thus 
we must conclude that La has had no influence upon the subsequent 
manuscripts. The influence of the Ha‘-Cp tradition is slightly more 


Tue Pw TRADITION IN Later MSS 














GROUP MSS LINE OMISSIONS 
I *Di 813-14 
Il Mm 375-77 464 813-14 
Ill “sit 12 
23-25 281-83 813-14 
IV *Ld 601-02 813-14 856 
*Ry' 508 601-02 813-14 856 
*C 121 378-77 601-02 813-14 856-57 
Vv Ph* 281-82 378-77 813-14 
En? 281-82 375-78 813-14 
Ha? 281-83 378-77 813-14 
Le 281-83 375-7 813-14 
Ra?* 281-83 378-7 813-14 
Ii 281-83 375-77 730 813-14 
Mg 281-83 375-77 566 813-14 
si 281-83 375-77 441-42 813-14 
496 
VI Ry? 281-83 375-77 731 813-14 
Bw 04 281-83 375-77 73% 813-14 
Ld? 281-83 330 375-77 550 731 813-14 
342 
Ht 2009, 281-83 375-77 73% 813-14 
259 
260-61 


(Based on Sir William McCormack’s collation, The piguneeritts of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933]. The number of errors and omissions in Fi and To prohibit their inclusion here. 
Neither offers anything contrary to the conclusions reached. * Indicates texts using no link.) 





® Gl, because it lacks all but the last fifty lines of the tale, has been omitted in this 
section of the study. 
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difficult to assess. Clearly, the complete Ha*-Cp text did not survive, a 
fact indicating that this text was the result of a special editing, the 
completed text leaving the shop in these two manuscripts and thus 
becoming unavailable to subsequent copiers. The only possible area 
of Ha*-Cp influence is in Groups I through IV, but the random appear- 
ance of readings from this tradition in these groups indicates that not 
the full text but scattered leaves, possibly work sheets from the Ha‘- 
Cp shop, became available to later scribes. 

The influence of the Pw tradition revealed by its characteristic 
omissions is even more widespread than the appearance of the Pw 
link indicates. Groups V and VI have in common the three charac- 
teristic omissions and scattered independent omissions, and Groups I 
through IV are at least partially affiliated with the Pw tradition. Thus 
the conclusion appears inescapable that the Pw tradition furnished 
not only a portion of the Ha‘-Cp text but also the basis for all subse- 
quent texts. 

In summation, then, the evidence afforded by a study of Gamelyn 
in these manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales indicates that the Ha*-Cp 
text results from a combination of the La and Pw texts. The fact that 
the corrections in La and in Pw are made in the same manner seems 
to indicate that they were made either by the same copyist-editor or 
by scribes under the direction of the same supervisor, the latter possi- 
bility being more probable in view of the scribal confusion over the 
Pw reading sede in |. 857. The most plausible conclusion to be drawn 
from these circumstances is that the La and Pw exemplars were work 
sheets used in the shop where Ha‘ and Cp were produced during the 
production of the Ha‘-Cp text. Apparently, the La exemplar did not 
survive to serve as the model for subsequent manuscripts; the Pw 
exemplar, however, did survive to become the ancestor of group d. 
Thus in this tale the Ha‘-Cp text and the editorial process which pro- 
duced it bridge the gap between groups c and d of the Canterbury 
Tales manuscripts. 





METRE AND CURSUS IN SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S PROSE 


Michael F. Moloney, Marquette University 


Every approach to seventeenth-century prose must begin with Aris- 
totle’s observation that all things are determined by number (Rhetoric, 
iii, 8). Aristotle spoke, of course, of Greek prose, which, he declares, 
should have rhythm but not metre, metre being a particular kind of 
rhythm or rhythm carried to a certain maximal degree. All student 
of seventeenth-century literature recognize that its characteristic 
prose is “numerous.” Moreover, the researches of John Shelly, 
Albert C. Clark, and, particularly, of Morris W. Croll, and the en- 
dorsement of Croll’s theories by Sir Oliver Elton and Edward L. 
Parker (PMLA, tim [1938], 1037-53) have established contra Saints- 
bury, the relevance of the Latin and medieval cursus in the prose of 
this period. For Saintsbury, rejection of the cursus was necessitated 
by his allegiance to a fundamental principle: “As the essence of verse- 
metre is its identity (at least in equibalance) and recurrence, so the 
essence of prose-rhythm lies in variety and divergence.” It was this 
allegiance, doubtless, which caused him to say of the famous opening 
sentence of the fifth chapter of Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia 
that “‘no two identical feet ever follow each other, not so much as on a 
single occasion,” and that very nearly the same variety is maintained 
throughout the chapter. If in reference to Browne, Saintsbury, in 
Clark’s words, “‘pushes the principle of variety too far,” this is all the 
more remarkable in view of the catholicity of his taste elsewhere. It 
was no mere desire to maintain an academic distinction between prose 
and verse which motivated him, for he himself pointed out that the 
echo of the natural “‘trochaic roll” inherited from Anglo-Saxon had 
survived in modern English and that English prose from Chaucer 
onward has dropped easily into metre. Moreover, he was not sparing 
in his praise of the metrical prose of Dickens, Ruskin, and Kingsley. 
In a passage from the latter’s Yeast he not only finds the “beautiful 
bane of blank verse” but in the phrases, / And ever the river fleeted 
by .../ Amd the May flies flickered and rustled .../ Downwards it 
fleeted ever .../, “other verse measures” as well, ‘‘all melted and 
blended into thoroughly sound prose.” 

Saintsbury did not, then, refuse to admit poetic rhythms into 
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“numerous” prose. Rather he failed to work out a rationale for the 


mutual relationship of prose and verse rhythms. On this point Elton 
wrote significantly: 


The difference between verse and prose is usually said to be this, that 
in verse a certain system of feet recurs with regularity, while in prose there is 
or ought to be no such recurrence. That of course is the truth, but it is not the 
whole truth, and to rest in such a distinction blinds us to the niceties of the 
truth. First of all, the modulations of verse—its inversions, doublings, and 
omissions of accent, its substitution of trisyllabic or monosyllabic for disyl- 
labic feet, or of disyllabic for trisyllabic—go far to make its beauty. This is 
well-known. But to what are such substitutions due? Why to the attraction 
of prose-rhythm. The German metrists state this as a “conflict”? between 
word-accent and metrical accent. But such an account does not give the 
reason of the thing. This is the joy of the irregular unrecurrent speech that 


intrudes, and varies, and crosses, and heightens the joy of metrical uniform- 
ity. 


Elton here was anticipating the pronouncements of John Crowe Ran- 
son on structure and texture of sound. In poetry, Ransom declares, 
there is “the metrical structure, a regular pattern such as may be de- 
fined for the given poem.” But there are also ‘‘metrical variations, 
which are local and textual with respect to the pattern.” Technically, 
a poem for Ransom is the result of the conflict between the structure 
of sound (the formal metrical pattern or mold) and the texture of 
sound (all of the counterrhythms, superinduced by speech and 
language idiom and by the rhetoric of meaning, which protest against 
and seek to displace the metrical mold). Or in Ransom’s own words: 
“The composition of a poem is an operation in which the argument 
fights to displace the meter, and the meter fights to displace the argu- 
ment..." 

Accepting the mutual interaction of metrical rhythm and prose 
rhythm then in “numerous” prose, Elton posed the inevitable dilemma 
consequent to this fact: “‘Aristotle said long since that there must be 
‘rhythm’ in prose, but only ‘up to a point.’ What point? That is the 
problem, which is not precisely soluble, because to define the ‘point’ 
would be to destroy the freedom of prose.’’* He concedes that in highly 
“numerous” prose, “both movements are there ...we hear verse 
through the prose .... Two distinct pleasures are interwoven but 


1“English Prose Numbers,” in A Sheaf of Papers (Boston, 1923), p. 154. First 
published in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, tv, 1913. 

2 The New Criticism (Norfolk, Conn., 1941), pp. 260-61, 295. 

3 Ibid., p. 156. 
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not confounded.’ But while admitting the legitimate presence of short 
bursts of actual metre amidst the prose feet, the secret of numerous 
prose for Elton seems to lie in those “cadences, coming at the end of 
groups, clauses or sentences, and of recurrent but not of metrical 
type; yet having in common with metre the fact, that they also may 
strike across the word-divisions.’”® 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the classical 
cadences or cursus in English prose of the seventeenth century. Of the 
importance of native cadences which Elton, following Croll, stresses, 
I am, for the present, uncertain. But even the combined weight of the 
classical and native cadences can scarcely, it would seem, of them- 
selves explain the characteristic effects of numerous prose. The ca- 
denced patterns, being relatively brief and specifically placed, cannot 
determine the total movement of rhythmical prose, nor can they 
achieve their desired effect against a background of amorphous 
syllabication. Elton saw this and described the nature of the problem, 
although he did not develop a solution in detail. Toward that solution, 
using the prose of Browne as the basis for analysis, I offer the follow- 
ing two suggestions: 

First, the native rhythm of English prose is iambic, rather iamboid, 
to borrow a term from Saintsbury; that is to say, the feet begin with 
an unstressed syllable and end with a stressed. This fact Dryden indi- 
cated in his “Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival Ladies’ (1664) where he 
speaks of blank verse “into which the English tongue so naturally 
slides, that, in writing prose, it is hardly to be avoided.’ Saintsbury 
stressed it, sketching the fading of the “trochaic roll” of the Anglo- 
Saxon in Middle English with the infusion of Latin and Romance ele- 
ments and the loss of inflective character. Chaucer, he finds, utilizes 
blank verse rhythm in the Tale of Melibee, while in the great King 
James translation of the Bible “the total rhythm is distinctly iam- 
bic... .”” Clark, too, speaks of the extreme ease with which English 
prose drops into blank verse.* 

Second, against the iamboid rhythm, fully naturalized at the time 
he wrote, Browne employed the counter falling rhythms of the cursus 
forms. 


* Ibid. 

5 Tbid., p. 158. 

* W. P. Ker, Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1926), 1, 6. Cited by George William- 
son, The Senecan Amble (Chicago, 1951), p. 320. 

1 A History of English Prose Rhythm (London, 1922), pp. 103, 68-69, 147. 

8 Prose Rhythm in English (Oxford, 1913), p. 8. 
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For purposes of analysis I cite Saintsbury’s scansion of the opening 
lines of the famous fifth chapter of the Hydrictephie: 


Now ; * since: these_: dead : bones | have already | outlasted L the 
living ones ; | of Mette, | and in a yard | imder ground, l. and thin | 
ars | of day, | dutworn | | all the strong | and specious | Buildings | above 
it; | and quietly | rested | iinder the drums | and tramplings | of three | 
conquests; | w hat Prince | can promise | such diuturnity |unto his Reliques; 
| or might not | gladly say, 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim. 


It is hazardous even today to differ with Saintsbury, but Clark in 
quoting the former’s statement that he renounces the “attempt to 
show how a prose-harmonist should develop his harmony,” suggests 
that the “‘most disconcerting feature in his book [A History of English 
Prose Rhythm] is the lack of positive results. ... The reader cannot 
but suspect that there must be some flaw in a method which produces 
such small results.”’® Certainly, if the prevailing rhythm of English 
prose is iamboid, Saintsbury’s scansion of this passage does not clearly 
show it. It will be recalled that Saintsbury, while not restricting the 
cutting of words by the feet to poetry (in the passage from Kingsley re- 
ferred to above he divides the words in scanning), steadfastly rejects 
that privilege in dealing with Browne. Accepting, for the moment, the 


convention of “‘prose feet,” I offer the following scansion of the same 
passage: 


Now since | these dead bones | haye already | outlasted | the ving 
ones | of eas | oe in a Yard | under ground, | and thin walls | of 
clay, | outworn | all e _ stfong | | and specious | pfild ngs | ‘above it; | and 
quietly | rested | under the dfums | and tramplings, | of three | conquests; | 
what Prince | can promise ! | sich | | diutdrnity | unto his Reliques | or might | 
not gladly | Say, 


Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim. 


Here, I believe without doing violence to the texture of meaning the 
true rhythmic quality is better indicated. The iambs, diambs, an- 
apaests, amphibrachs, third and fourth paeons and third dochmiacs 
point the rising rhythms; the trochees together with the single spon- 
dee and two choriambs provide the necessary check to rhythmic mo- 
notony. 


But the prevailing iamboid movement will be more clearly shown 


9 Ibhid., p. 7 
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by a scansion which frankly recognizes the highly metrical quality of 
the rhythm. The determining factor in the scansion of prose it would 
seem (this is at least implied by Saintsbury) should be the intensity of 
the rhyti:mic patterns. If the metrical form stands out above the 
prose rhythm as I believe it does here, the following verse scansion is a 
still more accurate indication of the true quality of the lines. 


4-4 u “ey. “Se wi wee we ee 
5 Now since | these dead bones | have alread|y outlast| ed the liv| in 
U u 4 £6 XN u 4 U 4 . 

ones | of Methus|elah, | and in! a yard | underground, | and thin walls | of 
/ u / 7 v 4M r u 

clay, | outworn | all the strong | and spec|ious buil| dings above it; | and 
Zu Za dalder the dZ tc Ige Nl 

qui|etly rest| ed unj der the drums [ and tramp lings of three | conquests; | 
me u ; / y t ; 

what Prince | can prom] ise such | diutur| nity un| to his Relliques; or might | 

7) / 

not glad|ly say,... 


There may be legitimate demurrer to details of this scansion. I should be 
verfectly willing to accept Saintsbury’s /and specious | buildings labove 
yf / as more logically reasonable than / and spec ious buil \dings above 
it. / All I would insist upon is the inescapable persistence of the rising 
rhythm. That the pronounced rhythm of these lines is carried to the 
extreme of regular metricality seems to me indisputable. But I would 
equally insist that they are not meant to be read as I have scanned 
them. To believe that would be to ignore the sophistication of the art 
of Browne who was, after all, the contemporary of Milton. Just as 
Milton, according to Robert Bridges (still the most satisfactory au- 
thority on Miltonic prosody), employed a scansional fiction to bring 
order into a blank verse sadly distended by the practice of the 
Jacobean dramatists, so Browne, I believe, was conscious of a per- 
sistent iamboid movement which gave pattern to the most impas- 
sioned passages of his prose; but to check and counterbalance the 
otherwise too great regularity of the rising rhythm he posed the re- 
versed rhythms of the cursus forms.'° 

In this passage the following cursus occur: bones have alréady (5-2); 
lasted the liting (5-2); Ones of Methuselah (6-3); buildings abdve it (5-2); 
giielly rested (5-2); inder the drums and tramplings (7-422); conquests ; 
what Prince can promise (7-4-2); such diulurnity (6-3); unto his Religques 
(5-2)."! 

© The cursus most frequently employed by Browne are the following. In Croll’s 
notation the numbers indicate position of the stressed syllables, counting from the end 
of the member. Cf. “The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose,’’ SP, xvi (1919), 1-56. 


(1) Planus', 5-2. (2) Planus?, 6-2. (3) Tardus', 6-3. (4) Tardus*, 7-3. (5) Velox, 7-4-2. 
(6) English Velox, 8-5-3. 


" T follow Edward L. Parker in holding that Browne does not confine himself to 


the use of cursus forms at the end of cola or commata as classical theory would dictate. 
Cf. Parker, op. cil., p. 1047. i 
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The results are unmistakable. Against the otherwise too obvious 
and for prose definitely unpleasant effect of an unrelieved iamboid 
rhythm (which nevertheless remains in the reader’s subsconscious) 
the falling movement of the cursus operates in saving counterpoint. 
The effect is to check the rhythmic swell of the phrases, to flatten 
them out, to hold them in suspense; in brief, it is to give to the sen- 
tence a more weighted mood than would be possible were a simple pro- 
gressive rhythm to operate unimpeded. 

The fifth chapter of the Hydrio!aphia which represents the crown- 
ing achievement of Browne’s style furnishes endless examples of the 
interplay of metrical and cursus patterns. I cite two more brief pas- 
sages. 

But the Inig|uity of obliv ion blinde| ly scat tereth her pop |p py and deals | 
with the mem| ory of men | without distinc! tion to mer| it of per| petuity. 


The rhythm of this sentence is clearly rising but it is freer than in the 
passage previously scanned where the feet are largely iambs and 
anapaests. Here the four- and five-syllabled paeons and dochmiacs oc- 
cur much more frequently. But again the counter- rhythm i is provided 
by the cursus: -livion blindely (5-2) scattereth her poppy (6-2); men 
without disfinction (6-2); merit of per peluity (8-5-3). These cutting 
across both the rising movement and the foot-divisions restrain and 
deepen the rhythmic harmonies. 
My fast passage is among. Browne’s most famous: 


But all was van|ity feed | ing the winde | and folly. | The Aegyp| tian 
Y vue uv 

mim | mies which Cam| byses or time | hath spared | sale how | con- 

sumeth. | Murmmie | is become | Merchandise, | Mizraim | cures osunide, | 

and Phar|aoh is Sold | for balsams. 


This passage is rhythmically of particular interest. The interruption 
of the iamboid movement hinted near the end of the second sentence 
where an inversion brings two stresses together, spared dvarice, is 
made emphatic at the beginning of the third by the dominance of 
trochees and dactyls, but perhaps even more so by this same juxta- 
posing of stresses, become mérchandise, cures wounds. Such collision 
of accents, as Clark noted,” seems always to introduce sublimity into 
English prose. Nevertheless, I believe it is relatively rare in Browne, 
being used here to emphasize the hovering, cyclic sentence construc- 
tion which Croll identified as a characteristic of one phase; of the 
Senecan style. But even here three veloxes, feeding the winde and folly, 


2 Op. cil., p. 112. 
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/ / ‘ ‘ a ail ; 
avarice now consumeth, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams are called upon 


to balance the iambic flow. 

The history of seventeenth-century prose is, as Croll made abun- 
dantly clear, the history of the triumph of the Senecan over the Cic- 
eronian tradition in English, but, as Professor Williamson has pointed 
out in The Senecan A mble, the conflict between the claims of the ornate 
and the plain styles (relative terms of course, especially in their ap- 
plication to the seventeenth century) is never quite resolved. Behind 
Cicero and Seneca, too, in the consciousness of the age lurked the 
whole Baroque perturbation whose influence upon the prose develop- 
ment in its totality cannot be disregarded. Still, as regards rhythm 
alone, the seventeenth-century situation was comparatively simple. 
If Chaucer and Malory testify to the early accommodation of the Eng- 
lish ear to iambics in prose, the great Elizabethan dramatic achieve- 
ment had impressed that rhythm upon the national consciousness in 
a way that could not be escaped. Browne, it seems to me, and other 
“numerous” prose writers of his century were confronted by the old 
problem of the accommodation of classic and native influence. Aside 
from the dramatists, who, it has been often observed, wrote the best 
prose of the age, sixteenth-century prose oscillated between the 
learned but crippling sophistications of the Lylys and Sidneys on the 
one hand and the honest, if disabling, puerilites of the Deloneys on 
the other. But the seventeenth-century writers while still enormously 
respectful toward Latin prose must have had a conviction of the dig- 
nity of the vernacular. Thus while a Bacon might write in Latin the 
works upon which he expected his reputation to rest, a Burton regret 
(probably facetiously) that he had to publish his Anatomy in English, 
and a Milton put not only the political arguments designed for an 
international audience but his De Doctrina as well in the learned 
tongue, the native language was at the same time achieving a proud 
self-consciousness. The King James translation of Launcelot An- 
drewes’ commission and the magnificent pulpit prose of Laud’s preach- 
ers are evidence of that fact. That the age was still an age of poetry, 
Donne’s sermons as well as his poetry, the sermons and devotions of 
Taylor, and the meditations of Traherne testify. The peculiar genius 
of Browne in its final development found expression, I believe, in the 
rhythm of the great dramatists adjusted cunningly to the fall of the 
classical oratorical cadences. If this was not a prose for all time, it was 
a prose that spoke eloquently for the inclusiveness of seventeenth- 
century literary culture. And perhaps here is the logical termination 
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of that tortuous debate over the relative merits of classical and native 
forms with which the early Renaissance plagued itself. If in poetry the 
native manner was to prevail, if a five-hundred-year-old English tradi- 
tion behind which lay a millennium of medieval indulgence in rhymed, 
accentual Latin verse was too firmly entrenched to be seriously 
threatened by humanist theory, in prose the result was somewhat dif- 
ferent. The very tentative quality of sixteenth-century English prose 
made it the more amenable to external influence. The conflict between 
the disciples of Cicero and Seneca in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries was not merely of academic interest for a prose 
' which was struggling toward self-realization. As that prose took shape 
with the great Baroque masters the fruit of the classical inheritance 
is everywhere visible, but that the fruit was nourished by English 
roots I have here tried to suggest. 





“ERLKONIG” AND THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


Ignace Feuerlicht, State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 


Certain aspects of The Turn of the Screw remind one of Goethe’s 
“Erlkénig.” Although it can hardly be attempted to establish the 
direct “influence” of the widely known German ballad on James’s 
story, a comparison of the two reveals a significant number of common 
traits and may deepen the understanding of both. 

There is above all the trinity of actors: the child, the adult in 
charge of it, and the spirit; though in The Turn of the Screw, because 
of the “other turn of the screw,” the number is multiplied by two and 
we have two children, two adults, and two spirits. The story and the 
ballad also have the same basic theme: An evil spirit tries to get hold 
of a beautiful child whom an adult tries to protect. At the end, the 
child dies mysteriously in the arms of his protector. 

Henry James in one of his prefaces, a post mortem to be sure, seems 
almost to point at Goethe’s alluring king of elves, whose daughters 
dance during the night: “Peter Quint and Miss Jessel are not ‘ghosts’ 
at all, as we now know the ghost, but goblins, elves...if not... 
fairies, wooing their victims forth to see them dance under the moon.’ 

James claimed that The Turn of the Screw had the “‘unattackable 
ease of perfect homogeneity,’” that it was “simple.” Yet this alleged 
ease has sometimes baffled and divided interpreters and for some 
observers the homogeneity has given way to different colors, levels, 
and meanings. In which direction does the elusive screw turn? Does it 
turn only twice? Is this short nove! not pure strangeness, couched in 
mystery, wrapped up in ambiguity? 

The Turn of the Screw has achieved its great popularity as a ghost 
story. Yet some critics do not believe in James’ ghosts, and explain 
them as hallucinations of the frustrated and perverted governess, 
who alleges seeing those ghosts. This is parallel to the reception of 
“Erlkénig,” which achieved its great fame as a naive ballad in which 
the evil king of the elves kills the innocent little boy, but which most 


‘ Henry James, The Art of the Novel (New York, 1946), p. 175. 

2 Ibid., 169. 

* The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. by F. O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock 
(New York, 1947), p. 299. 
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critics have interpreted as based on the hallucinations of the sick 
child.‘ 

Nowhere in the ballad is there any mention of sickness or fever. 
And surely, Herder’s “Erlkénigs Tochter,’’ which inspired Goethe 
to his ballad, assumes, as all critics know, that the erlking’s daughter 
is real and not the figment of a distorted mind. Similarly, James’ 
inspiration was a ghost story, told him by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. James speaks specifically of apparitions of servants and calls 
The Turn of the Screw “merely apparitional.’® He aims to instill the 
“dear old sacred terror’ and to keep away from the “modern psychi- 
cal case.’”® 

Yet modern psychology in critical disguise has repeatedly attacked 
James’ ghosts and reduced them to hallucinations. A powerful, irra- 
tional creation thus becomes the case history of a neurotic. The spir- 
its are spirited away, but the spirit of the story, too. Although the 
psychoanalytic “insight” has been refuted cogently by several critics, 
it has been recently reaffirmed rather forcefully though not convinc- 
ingly against an ethical background. Again the ghosts are seen only 
in the imagination of the governess. However, not so much sexual frus- 
tration is responsible now as plain wickedness.’ 

There are several reasons why “Erlkénig” as well as The Turn of 
the Screw has not been accepted at its face value, but at a “higher” 
or ‘‘deeper’’ value. One is, of course, reason itself, which looks for it- 
self even in the unreasonable. Thus critics look for the story behind 
the story, for the sense behind that which they think does not make 
sense. They see the spirit behind the spirits which they think the per- 
sons in the story or ballad do not really see. 

Another reason for the misconception is the fact that the authors 
themselves do not tell about the demons or the ghosts, but have one 
and only one person suffer from the apparitions, while other persons 
do not seem to see the ghosts and even deny them. As for “‘Erlkénig,”’ 
it is true that the father contradicts the anguished child. However, it 
is not certain that he does not see the erlking. At any rate, his words 
try only to explain away his son’s fears. They do not express and do 
not even intimate a disbelief in the very existence of the erlking. Such 
a disbelief would indeed be unthinkable in the world of the folk bal- 


* Ignace Feuerlicht, “Goethes Balladen,’’ Monatshefte, xtv (December 19532), 424 f. 
5 Notebooks, pp. 178, 299. 

6 The Art of the Novel, p. 169. 

7 Marius Bewley, The Complex Fate (London, 1952), p. 110. 
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lad. In addition, the father does not necessarily believe his own words. 
It has been known for some time that parents and teachers often try 
to explain away problems, worries, whims, and fears of children with 
arguments they themselves do not believe in. Furthermore, after the 
last words of his son, the father, too, starts shuddering. Could it be 
because he does not believe in the erlking? It must also be pointed out 
that the erlking’s words are not given through the intermediary of the 
child, but directly, and, therefore, deserve as much credit as the 
child’s words. It is not an interior dialogue. 

As for The Turn of the Screw, it is true the governess is the only one 
to admit to seeing the ghosts. But she has reasons to believe that there 
are dealings between the ghosts and the children. How can one’s 
frustrations or wickedness make one see somebody whom one has 
never seen nor heard of, exactly as he looked while he was alive?® 
What are we to make of Douglas’ words when, in the very beginning 
of The Turn of the Screw, having the story of the governess in mind, he 
speaks of apparitions appearing to two children? Are they meant to 
deceive his future audience or James’ readers? 

Another reason for the skeptical attitude toward the erlking and 
the apparitions in James’ story is the abrupt ending. The writer 
does not add, does not explain anything, or express his feelings, nor 
does the father or the governess. Everything is, of course, clear for 
the unbiased reader of ‘“‘Erlkénig.”’ He does not need any explanation. 
James meant his story to be clear too. He aimed at “‘absolute clear- 
ness.’’» However, while the abrupt ending of The Turn of the Screw 
parallels, indeed resembles that of the “‘Erlkénig,” the critical reader 
of the story could ask: Why does the governess who is hardly at a 
loss for words or explanations stop just here? How can she? Why 
doesn’t she comment on the terrible thing? What do others think of 
it? What happened to Mrs. Grose and to Flora? Had James answered 


® To come to the rescue of the Freudian interpretation, it was recently suggested 
(John Silver, “A Note on the Freudian Reading of The Turn of the Screw,” American 
Literature, xxtx [1957], 211) that the governess at the time of her descriptions of both 
apparitions might have already picked up in the village a good deal of information 
about both Quint and Miss Jessel. But then she would have also known at that time 
about Quint’s being dead; and her shock when Mrs. Grose tells her of it, at the end of 
chapter V, would be an outright lie (to Mrs. Grose and to the reader). If, however, she 
lied in this crucial matter, she might also have lied about other things—for instance, 
about having seen apparitions at all, or even about ever having been in Bly. The whole 
screw would turn in a near-vacuum and any interpretation, including the psycho- 
analytical one, would lack solid ground. 

® The Art of the Novel, p. 172. 
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these questions, he might have forestalled some misinterpretations, 
but he would also have ended with an anticlimax, he would have 
deadened Miles’ death. 

Not only the governess suddenly fades away as Miles suddenly 
dies, but also Douglas who is reading the story, and his audience, in- 
cluding the author. James had his aesthetic reasons for silencing the 
narrator and the narrator’s narrator at the end, but by abandoning 
his double frame at the end his painting looms not only stronger and 
wider but also becomes more open to different angles of vision. Some 
viewers who do not see part of the frame of the painting do not see 
its central part either. 

The frame supports or, rather, demands the view that it contains 
a ghost story. The story told in the beginning of the frame is about an 
apparition ‘‘shaking”’ a little boy and his mother, and Douglas first 
hints at his story by saying that he knows about an occurrence of 
this kind involving two children. There can be no ambiguity here. 
Yet even the frame has recently been advanced to strengthen the 
hallucination theory. It has been stated that Douglas might be no 
one else but Miles, since, for instance, he too is only ten years younger 
than the governess and his first name is not given.'® The governess 
might only think that Miles is dead and her whole manuscript might 
only be the “account of her temporary derangement.” But Douglas 
calls the governess his sister’s governess, not his own; furthermore, 
he first met her when once coming home from college, evidently not at 
Miles’ age. Miles, in addition, would never after living for months 
with a mad woman call her a “‘most charming person” and “awfully 
clever.” 

Evil pervades both “Erlkénig” and The Turn of the Screw. An evil 
demon in Goethe’s ballad tries to seduce a beautiful boy and when the 
boy does not yield, he kills him. For James the “villainy of the mo- 
tive in the evoked predatory creatures was the essence of the mat- 
ter.”"' But he only wanted to make the reader’s general vision of evil 
intense enough, since the reader’s ‘“‘“own experience, his own imagina- 
tion... will supply him... with all the particulars.”” He thought 


t 

19 Carvel Collins, “James’ The Turn of the Screw,’’ The Explicator (June 1955), 
No. 49. It is true we do not know Douglas’ first name, but neither do we Griffin’s, who 
tells the first ghost story, or Mrs. Grose’s, or Miss Jessel’s; and we do not know the 
name of the governess—neither first name nor last name—or of her employer, with 
whom she is in love. We only know both names of that nameless monster that is trying 
to get hold of little Miles. 

The Art of the Novel, p. 175. 
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he was “released from weak specifications.’”"” But one cannot elude the 
question: what were the ghosts trying to do with the children? Play 
a game of poker, drink beer, teach them how to swear? Why was Miles 
dismissed from school? For just using foul language with a few other 
boys, as he “confesses”? Why is he “‘no boy” for Mrs. Grose? Where 
do the filthy words come from that Flora uses at the end? What were 
Quint’s “secret disorders, vices more than suspected”? Why does 
Mrs. Grose call Quint and Miss Jesse! “infamous’’? The very secrecy 
and vagueness surrounding the evil, the vices, or the relation between 
the ghosts and the children points to the sexual sphere. Especially 
where “unnatural” sexual drives are involved, silence or at least 
whisper has often been natural in society as well as literature. 

The psychoanalytical critics of James see, of course, the roots of 
evil in sexual drives too, but they blame it all on the sexual repres- 
sions of the twenty-year-old “spinster.’’ One of these critics recently 
called the governess “gruesome,’’* the same woman whom Douglas 
calls “a most charming person,” “the most agreeable woman I’ve 
ever known in her position,”’ one who “‘would have been worthy of 
any.” The frightened young girl, not the dead servants, is viewed as 
the embodiment and agent of evil. The ghostly story thus becomes 
just a ghastly story; the supernatural is replaced by the unnatural, 
and we have an altogether different turn of a different screw. James 
in his remarks on the ghost story told him at Addington, however, is 
specific not only about “wicked and depraved” servants, whose 
apparitions haunt the house and try to get hold of the children, but 
also about the fact that the children are bad, full of evil.“ There is no 
intimation of a mad or bad governess nor of the innocence of the 
children. In his Preface, too, he ascribes “villainy” to the ‘evoked 
predatory creatures,” not to the governess. 

The two children in The Turn of the Screw are almost dripping with 
beauty. Indeed their beauty is the extraordinary thing before the 
extraordinary events, opposing as well as explaining them. One might 
see in the story the startling and moving contrast between (beautiful) 
appearance and (ugly) reality,» between body and spirit, innocent 

2 Tbid., p. 176. 

8 Bewley, p. 109. 

1 Notebooks, p. 178. 

% Oliver Evans maintains that this is a more comprehensive, fundamental, and 


profound theme than anything suggested by other critics (“‘James’s Air of Evil: The 
Turn of the Screw,” Partisan Review [February 1949], xvi, 186). 
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looks and sinful deeds,'* liveliness and deadliness, charm and terror. 
But the charm of beauty also leads to the magic of evil. The children 
would not be attracted by the incredibly dreadful spirits if the spirits 
had not been attracted by the “incredibly beautiful” (James) children. 

In “Erlkénig” the beauty of the boy is his only trait revealed to 
us,'’ revealed to us by his tempted tempter. In a sense, both The Turn 
of the Screw and “Erlkénig’’ tell the triumph and tragedy of helpless 
infantile beauty in its clash with a superhuman or subhuman power. 

In the two stories there is a strong link between beauty and per- 
version. The homosexual note in The Turn of the Screw is recognized 
by some critics of James. The Goethe philologists, on the other hand, 
seem to be unaware of the homosexual motive in the ballad or unwill- 
ing to concede it. Goethe, however, in his later years again used the 
theme of an evil demon attracted to ‘“‘beautiful boys” (Faust, n, 
11,769). Most readers would agree that the erlking’s advances arouse 
no kindred response in the child. Yet such an authority on pederasty 
and expert on Goethe as André Gide could read in the ‘“‘Erlkénig,”’ 
though where is hard to tell, that the child is more charmed than 
terrified, that he is yielding to the mysterious seduction in the be- 
ginning, and that only the father is frightened.'* 

An erotic relation between supernatural beings and a “lovely” as 
well as “loved”’ boy is, incidentally, also a motive in A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, a link which perhaps may help to account for the 
curious similarity of names—Peter Quint and Peter Quince. 

Considering the beauty of the children in “Erlkénig” and The 
Turn of the Screw, one is reminded of another similarity between the 
two tales. Before writing his story, James ‘“‘was charmed by a young 
boy. . . . The child, aged six or seven, had eyebrows ‘six inches long.’ ’”® 
Goethe was likewise inspired to his ballad by the beautiful body of a 
six-year-old boy, the little Fritz Stein, whom he admired and whom he 
took out one evening on a horseback ride.”° 

Critics who do not think that Goethe and James wanted their 


6 Their beauty and their goodness make their corruption all the more intense and 
horrible (Charles G. Hoffmann, “Innocence and Evil in James’ The Turn of the Screw,” 
The University of Kansas City Review |Winter, 1953], Xx, 98). 

17 This trait is stressed by repetition (“feiner Knabe,’’ “schéne Gestalt”). 

18 André Gide, Journal, 1889-1934 (Paris, 1949), p. 873. 

19 The Ghostly Tales of Henry James, ed. by Leon Edel (New Brunswick, 1948), p. 


2 F, Sintennis, “Zum Erlkénig,’’ Goethe Jahrbuch, xx (1901), 260. 
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readers to believe in the reality of the erlking and Quint and their 
evil intentions and powers, are hard put to explain the sudden death 
of the children. The rationalizing Goethe commentators dream 
up the boy’s feverish sickness. The psychoanalyzing James critics 
argue that the neurotic and crazed governess has frightened Miles to 
death. The death of a healthy child from mere mental shock seems, 
however, to be such a rare occurrence in medical history as to make it 
almost as unbelievable as the existence of evil ghosts. 

Miles’ “little heart,”’ as the governess says,—this, by the way, is 
the moving style of a loving and lovable person, not of a lunatic or a 
sadist—has stopped because it has been “dispossessed.” It is a case 
parallel to one at the end of the Yiddish play, The Dybbuk, where a 
girl dies because the spirit of her lover has been exorcised out of her. 
The girl and Miles die when they have to give up the ghost, as the boy 
in “Erlkénig”’ dies because the ghost has to give him up. 

Thus, there are striking similarities between Goethe’s ballad and 
James’ story: in the mood of “‘old sacred terror,” in the basic themes, 
in the reality of the “apparitions,” in the motives of supernatural 
evil, of extraordinary beauty of children, of sexual perversion, and of 
sudden and mysterious death, and in the abrupt ending. 





THE DUTCH DIMINUTIVE 


William Z. Shetter, University of Wisconsin 


Nearly everyone with some knowledge of the Dutch language has 
been struck by the frequency of its use of diminutives. Greater 
familiarity, especially with the spoken idiom, only strengthens the 
realization that they play a highly important expressive role. It is 
hardly surprising that the diminutive—usually defined as primarily 
an indicator of smallness in kind—is associated with and sometimes 
even explained through the physical smallness of the country itself. 
And yet, although diminutives are found in the earliest medieval 
Dutch texts,' their use seems to have come into particular favor in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the ‘““Golden Age” of cultural 
and commercial expansion in Holland, a period of great prosperity in 
which a bourgeois hominess and contentment began to find expression 
in literary form. They occupy an increasingly important place in 
erotic poetry, for instance that of P. C. Hooft (1581-1647) and J. van 
den Vondel (1587-1679). In the eighteenth century, their extreme 
popularity in the language of polite society is reflected in the appear- 
ance of satires. Probably the most famous is that of Justus van Effen 
in his Hollandsche Spectator,? one of the moralizing serials popular at 
the time. In a series of essays purporting to recount the love affair of 
a young middle-class lady named A gnietje, van Effen pokes fun at his 
fellow citizens by sprinkling passages with diminutives to the point 
of absurdity. The excessive use of them especially among women as an 
expression of cozy familiarity was satirized only a few years later by 
Betje Wolff and Aagje Deken in their novel Sara Burgerhart (1782). 

While in the present some still deplore the habit as an embarrassing 
reminder of an all-too-typically Dutch brand of bourgeois provincial- 
ism, to many others the diminutives in everyday use in words like 
eentje ‘one’ and zonnetje ‘sun’ have become identified with an ex- 
pression of an intimacy and domesticity associated with many as- 
pects of predominantly middle-class Dutch life. Thus E. Kruisinga in 
a scholarly article can see in the widespread use of them by the Dutch, 
Swiss and Bavarians an obvious reflection of “good-natured” (gemoe- 

* Attested forms are quoted in Schénfeld’s Historische Grammatica van het Neder- 


lands, 5th edition, ed. A. van Loey (Zutphen, 1954), §152. 
2 and ed. (Amsterdam, 1756), 111, 300, 361, 484, 537. 
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delijke) peoples, in contrast to, e.g., most North Germans.’ Whatever 
traits, favorable or unfavorable, may be seen behind the use of the 
diminutive, it is not an exaggeration to say that to a surprising extent 
it has become intimately associated with certain cultural and social 
habits. Its expressive force in modern Dutch is due to a wide range of 
connotations of familiarity which go far beyond direct indication of 
smallness in kind. 

But this much is only a part of the picture. Diminutives like 
dubbelije ‘ten-cent piece,’ telefoontje ‘phone call,’ toetje ‘dessert’ show a 
clear distinctness in meaning from dubbel ‘double,’ telefoon ‘telephone,’ 
toe ‘in addition.’ Although overtones of familiarity may indeed be 
present in the use of these words, it would plainly be misleading to 
equate the difference in meaning between them and the suffixless 
forms with an expression of smallness or a feeling of familiarity toward 
the objects in question. This phenomenon is mentioned in most discus- 
sions of the uses of the diminutive suffix. De Vooys, in his standard 
work on Dutch grammar,’ groups the diminutives in the following 
way: 1. Smallness (olifantje ‘little elephant’); 2. Disparagement 
(kleermakertje ‘worthless little tailor’); 3. Euphemism (jaartje ‘only a 
year’); 4 Modesty (cadeautje ‘just a present’); 5. Endearment (schatje 
‘darling’). This schematization, however, creates a mistaken impres- 
sion by implying a number of well-defined semantic values (e.g., a 
“euphemism” is in practice seldom if ever completely distinguishable 
from an expression of ‘“‘modesty’’) and by obscuring the difference 
between the essentially subjective “disparagement,” etc., and the 
more objective ‘‘smallness.’”’ While a native speaker knows all the 
subtle shades of meaning expressed by the diminutive, an outsider 
might well be at a loss to see any pattern in these seemingly contra- 
dictory usages. But more important: in a sixth and last group De 


5 Diminutive en affektieve suffixen in de Germaanse talen, Mededelingen van de 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeling Letterkunde, N. R., v (1942), 
49-50. Some have gone even farther than Kruisinga—for instance, the Romantic 
novelist Allard Pierson, who wrote [translation mine] “‘A people that likes diminutives, 
and in the use of them evidences its modesty and natural reserve, remains a stranger 
to passion and preeminently domestic” (Oudere Tijdgenooten [Amsterdam, 1888], p. 16). 

‘ For instance, by A. J. Barnouw in his brief remarks on the Dutch diminutive in 
The Dutch (New York, 1940), 142-46. Barnotw’s chief motivation for the inclusion here 
of such nonendearing diminutives seems, to be sure, to be a grievance at Jespersen’s 
remark that in Holland anything and everything could be thought of as small or referred 
to endearingly. 


5 C. G. N. de Vooys, Nederlandse Spraakkunst, 3d ed. (Groningen, 1953), pp. 199- 
203. 
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Vooys enters all other words (such as the above dubbelije, telefoontje, 
toetje) in which the suffix cannot be said to bear any of the first five 
general meanings, and in so doing he seems to regard such diminutives 
as somehow peripheral. This treatment unfortunately prevails in the 
available discussions of the total range of the diminutive’s functions, 
both popular presentations like Barnouw’s and grammars written 
for native speakers or foreigners; many, in fact, not only fail to recog- 
nize sufficiently the significance of such ‘‘non-diminutives” but see 
in the use of the suffix nothing beyond expressions of certain types 
of familiarity.® 

The diminutive plays a significant and highly complex role in the 
Dutch language not only in denotative and connotative expression 
but in its grammatical structure as well. In this study, then, we will 
first review the unique range of semantic values the diminutive has 
acquired in modern Dutch. But since the expression of these values 
is only one function of the suffix and cannot be understood adequately 
until it has been viewed in the proper context of its relation to other 
functions, we will attempt at the same time to classify the wide 
variety of uses of the diminutive suffix according to the relatively few 
but important distinct functions.’ 

The diminutive suffix is -je, with the four variant forms -éje, -elje, 
-pje and -kje. The gender is always neuter and the plural ending -s. 
The distribution of the variants is as follows: 

I. -~je occurs after stops, spirants and sibilants: boekje ‘book,’ 
dagje ‘day,’ huisje ‘house.’ 

2. -tje follows long vowels and diphthongs, and / m r preceded by 
such or the unstressed neutral e: slaatje ‘salad,’ stoeltje ‘chair,’ tafeltje 
‘table.’ 

3. -elje is used after / m nm ng r when these are preceded by a short 
vowel: belletje ‘bell,’ kommetje ‘basin,’ dingetje ‘thing.’ The suffix -ing 
usually falls into this category when it stands two syllables from the 
primary word stress: wandelingetje ‘walk.’ Some words ending in g 


6 See, for example, G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische Grammatica van het moderne Neder- 
landsch, 2d edition, ed. G. A. van Es (Zwolle, 1949), pp. 241-45. 

7 The material for this paper was collected during and following a year’s stay in 
the Netherlands on a Fulbright grant, 1955-56. The principal sources of the examples 
to be discussed are: Modern colloquial Dutch, comprising the bulk of the material; 
newspapers, books and articles on a variety of subjects; Van Dale’s Nieuw Groot 
W oordenboek der Nederlandse Taal (The Hague, 1950); several studies of the diminutive 
by native speakers. When quoted in context, all the personally collected examples are 


given verbatim in the form heard or read. To save space I provide documentation only 
in exceptional cases. 
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(i.e., [x]) preceded by short vowel also use the form -etje: weggetje 
‘road.’ 

4. -pje occurs after m when this is preceded by a long vowel, 
diphthong, the neutral e or r 1: duimpje ‘thumb,’ besempje ‘broom,’ 
filmpje ‘film.’ 

5. -kje is frequently used after the suffix -ing when the latter 
stands immediately after the primary word stress: woninkje ‘dwelling.’ 

In some cases the suffix is added to the plural stem of the noun: 
scheepje ‘ship’ (schip, pl. schepen), gaatje ‘hole’ (gat, pl. gaten).* Loan- 
words follow these patterns regularly: speechje, interviewtje, hotelletje, 
cadeautje ‘present.’ 

In common use in restricted spheres are the diminutive suffixes 
-ie and -ke, both of dialectal origin. The first is associated with sub- 
standard or childish speech: stukkie ‘piece,’ poessie ‘kitty.’ The second 
is endearing, literary, or poetic: meiske ‘girl,’ kindeke |Jezus] ‘Christ 
child.’ The suffix -ie entered the standard language from the dialect of 
the western provinces of North and South Holland, and -ke from that 
of the southern (now for the most part Belgian) Brabant and Flan- 
ders.® 


In comparing examples of the use of the diminutive, we note first 
that frequently one and the same object may be referred to either 


with or without the suffix, depending upon its relative size and the 
attitude of the speaker at the moment and in the situation in question. 
We may accordingly define the first function of the suffix as follows: 
When the semantic distinction between any diminutive and its cor- 
responding nonsuffixed form can be generalized as a meaning of 
smallness and/or one of several connotations’® of familiarity, the 


8 Further details concerning rules of formation and irregularities, as well as an 
excellent phonetic description of diminutives, can be found in E. Kruisinga’s A Grammar 
of Modern Dutch (London, 1949), §§386-402. 

* The definitive work on the diminutives of the Dutch-Flemish area is Willem 
Pée’s Dialectgeografie der Nederlandsche Diminutiva, Koninklijke Viaamsche Akademie 
voor Taal- en Letterkunde, R. VI, no. 58 (Tongeren, 1936). In his introduction (pp. 
13-64), Pée discusses in full the long history of the research into the development of the 
diminutive endings found in the area today, concluding that all go back to *-kin. The 
k is considered to have been fronted in certain environments in many dialects, and the 
wide variety of existing dialect forms can be shown to represent various developments 
from the assumed original form of the suffix. In the work proper, Pée shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of -ie/-je, -ke and other forms of the suffix in the dialects of the 
Netherlands and Belgium. 

1° In our discussion of the supplementary functions of the diminutive, the words 
“denotation” and “connotation” will be used in a somewhat special way. “‘Denotation”’ 
will refer to the more objective meaning of the diminutive (smallness in kind), while 
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diminutive suffix is serving in a function we will call supPLEMENTARY. 

Since in the absence of any connotative overtones the denotative 
semantic value of the suffix is automatically “‘smallness in kind,” 
we are justified in calling this value the basic—though it is not the 
most frequent—supplementary use. With the addition of the suffix 
to a noun, the speaker may indicate that an object is smaller in size 
than another similar object either present or imagined: boekje ‘little 
book,’ Auisje ‘little house,’ jongetje ‘little boy.’ The fact that the 
Dutch see fit to distinguish smallness in kind far oftener than is 
common in other languages does not of course, change the picture: 
names of foods, for instance, are commonly used in the diminutive, 
especially when they refer to relatively small units, e.g. boontjes 
‘beans,’ [doplerwtjes ‘peas,’ augurkjes ‘pickles.’ Bonen, [doplerwten, 
augurken belong largely to the more matter-of-fact written language. 
A common sight in a grocer’s window is, e.g., a jar labeled augurken, 
attached to which is the grocer’s tag announcing the price of augurkjes. 
The addition of the suffix to certain nouns may customarily indicate 
smallness in a particular sense. In mathematical terminology, diminu- 
tives of numbers and letters refer to sub- and superscripts, e.g., 
drielje, zeuventje, emmetje, iksje, ijtje ‘3, 7, m, x, y.’ In some expressions 
the diminutive seems to indicate hesitancy or quickness of the action 
referred to, as in voelje voor voelje gaan ‘to go step by step,’ op het 
nippertje komen ‘to come in the nick of time.’ The diminutive in- 
variably used in the names of children’s games seems to indicate the 
smallness associated with children: blindemannetje, verstoppertie 
spelen ‘to play blind man’s buff, hide and seek.’”” 

The use of the diminutive suffix to denote only smallness, how- 
ever, is infrequent. Connotations of familiarity are seldom absent, 
and they so regularly overshadow the denotative value that the dimin- 
utive shows unmistakable signs of losing this meaning. An additional 
modifier, usually klein ‘small,’ is commonly used with a diminutive 
when literal smallness is to be indicated. Although the word stukje 
means ‘small piece,’ this word and the suffixless stuk are semantically 
so close that a literally small piece is nearly always klein stukje, quite 





“connotation” will refer to the more subjective meanings characterized by expression 
of familiarity. In the case of any one individual word, these latter meanings vary 
depending upon context, situation, mood, and facial expression and gesture. 

4 P. C. Paardekooper pointed out (Nieuwe Taalgids, xvi [1953], 42, n.) the in- 
teresting fact that the use of a diminutive often indicates that there are one or more 
children present. Koelje means, for instance, not only ‘little cow,’ but also ‘normal 
cow, referred to by or in speaking to a small child.’ 
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often heel klein stukje ‘very little piece,’ or even the somewhat exag- 
gerated but still not uncommon heel erg klein stukje ‘very tiny little 
piece.’ Connotations of familiarity are indeed so closely associated 
with denotations of smallness that in most instances it is futile to 
attempt to place one before the other in semantic importance; we 
must probably assume both to be present in the speaker’s mind in 
examples like oude dametjes ‘sweet little old ladies,’ blondje ‘blonde 
(girl).’ In at least two instances of doublet forms of a diminutive, 
some speakers claim to feel primarily a diminutive denotation in one 
and primarily a familiar connotation in the other: dagje ‘only a day’— 
daagje ‘pleasant day,’ wegje ‘little (unimportant) road’—weggetje ‘nice 
road.’ 

Most frequently the diminutive expresses endearment. While it 
is Hardly surprising to note that this use is especially common in the 
language of women, it is nevertheless highly characteristic of the 
language of speakers of all classes, particularly—though by no means 
exclusively—in the spoken language. Examples could be quoted almost 
endlessly: a waiter might call the fifty cents change vijftig centjes, a 
girl might wish her kennisje or vriendinnetje ‘friend’ nog veel jaartjes 
‘many happy returns’ (lit., ‘many more years’) at a birthday party, 
and many modify the stereotyped groeten ‘greetings’ at the close of a 
letter to groetjes. All speakers of the language use the word zonnetje 
‘sun,’ not in an astronomical sense but for the warm, friendly sun so 
infrequently seen in Holland. The inflectional n’s characteristically 
dropped in standard Dutch are ‘ennetjes’; met 2’n tweetjes ‘the two of 
us (them, etc.)’ expresses a greater degree of intimacy than met 2’n 
tweeén; a messenger with a telegram or order who announces that he 
has a lelegrammetje or an opdrachtje feels that he would sound too 
curt and unfriendly if he used telegram or opdracht. Although the pres- 
ent writer is over six feet tall, a photographer once asked him in 
posing to move his knietjes. An exact opposite to the American’s 
notorious passion for bigness is found in Dutch advertising, where the 
diminutive used endearingly enhances the attractiveness of a product 
and carries not the slightest hint of small value. Common in adver- 
tisements of sales and special offers are koopje, spotkoopje ‘real bar- 
gain’ and builenkansje, meaning something like ‘windfall, chance of a 

# Tt should not be overlooked, however, that the form ennetjes (or n’etjes) probably 


owes its currency in large measure also to the awkwardness of the normal plural form 
’ 
n’s. 
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lifetime’; grocers often sell their customers eitjes ‘eggs,’ aardappeltjes 
‘potatoes’ or an onsje ‘ounce (100 grams)’ of this or that. A restaurant 
might advertise Heden ’n heerlijk vis-slaatje ‘Today: a luscious fish 
salad.’ Closely related to the semantic value of the diminutive in 
koopje and buitenkansje are the curious cases in which through its 
expression of admiration the diminutive must be said to be essen- 
tially augmentative. Such are mannetjesman ‘particularly able, ca- 
pable man’ and mannetjeskerel ‘real he-man.’ 

Not infrequently a diminutive used for expression of endearment 
has a euphemistic force as well. This could be true of the above /ele- 
grammetje and opdrachtje if the bearer were even slightly apologetic 
for any trouble caused. More often, however, a primarily euphemistic 
force is quite plain. A person asks one to pay a visit for an uurlje 
‘hour or so,’ says that he will be ready in an ogenblikje ‘jiffy’ or that he 
will be moving in a maandje ‘month or so’; an irksome form to be filled 
out might be called a formuliertje, one can declare a suspiciously 
large number of cigarettes at the border as a harmless souvenirtje,“ 
and not wishing to make too much of having a cold, one can always 
admit to having a koutje. The writer of a newspaper article speculates 
hopefully about the eventual raising of the Iron Curtain with the 
words Als John Smith uit Boston ‘zo maar’ een tochtje langs de Wolga 
kan maken ...als Pjotr Krilenko in Kiev ‘zo maar’ een retourtie 
Amsterdam kan nemen .. . ‘When John Smith from Boston can take 
a trip along the Volga “just like that”... when Pjotr Krilenko in 
Kiev can buy a round-trip ticket to Amsterdam “‘just like that”... ’; 
the words tochtje and retourtje imply an unmistakable casualness 
which is further accentuated by the words zo maar. Although in most 
of the following examples the context might suggest modesty rather 
than euphemism, the semantic value of the diminutive itself is the 
same. Movie stunt men know how to fall from a vehicle doing a 
vaarlje van veertig mijl per uur ‘speed of forty miles an hour,’ a rich 
man in a humorous story estimates his fortune at een miijoentje of 
sestig ‘a mere sixty millions or so,’ and a newspaper article speaks of 
the achievement of the first American to drive the long distance from 
Finland to Moscow as the eerste autoritje naar Moskou. Euphemism or 
modesty may be accompanied by a derogatory overtone, as in zo’n 

18 Although consumer items like cigarettes are not ordinarily thought of as sou- 


venirs, this word was used in a bit of semifacetious advice given toa group of Dutch 
students with whom the writer was traveling in Belgium. 
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ongelukje kan ook u overkomen ‘such an accident can happen to you 
too’ and aandeeltje in de buit, ‘cut of the loot’ gotten by an accomplice 
to a crime. 

A diminutive may also express disparagement. The terms ‘en- 
dearment’ and ‘disparagement’ are somewhat misleading, however, 
since except for the cases in which the context or the very meaning 
of the word makes the connotation clear, only tone of voice or gesture 
decides the exact meaning. The word vriendinnetje, an innocent term 
for ‘girl friend,’ can also mean ‘mistress’; een vriendje van mij suggests 
endearment, but not Truman en zijn vriendjes ‘Truman and his 
cronies’; vrouwtje may be either an affectionate term for ‘wife’ or refer 
to a bothersome, annoying woman; while koopje, as we have seen, is 
commonly used in the sense of ‘bargain,’ the expression iemand een 
koopje leveren means ‘to give someone a bad deal.’ The phrase een 
nutteloos mooi geveltje, roughly ‘a uselessly pretty [little] facade,’ is 
a perfect example of the inseparability of endearment and disparage- 
ment. Here the suffix bears at once the semantic values of both the 
adjective and the adverb, combining them in the expression of a feeling 
which includes both. The diminutives of many words have only a 
derogatory connotation, perhaps because the mere idea of familiarity 
in association with them unavoidably suggests contempt. The diminu- 
tive of Den Haag ‘The Hague’ in the untranslatable phrase het hoofse 
Haagje, found once in a newspaper article, serves to intensify the 
quality of stiff formality traditionally associated by the Dutch with 
this city and its inhabitants, a quality which is still further emphasized 
by the good-humored but slightly scornful hoofs ‘courtly.’ While 
middel is simply ‘means, remedy,’ middeltje refers to a less legitimate 
remedy, a meaning seen in the disparaging huismiddeltje ‘home rem- 
edy’; weer is a noncommittal ‘weather,’ whereas weer/je, unless used 
with a plainly endearing value in a phrase like heerlijk weertje ‘wonder- 
ful weather,’ ordinarily means ‘bad weather.’ Taalije, the diminutive 
of taal ‘language,’ is rarely used in any but an unfavorable meaning, 
to refer to an unintelligible or odd language. The diminutive suffix 
often seems merely to intensify an already plainly unfavorable mean- 
ing, as in klutskarweitjes ‘irksome little chores,’ bouwvalletje ‘run-down 
shack,’ kopietjes ‘(mere) copies.’ 

Not infrequently the diminutive suffix can be said to signal that 
the word to which it is added is being used metaphorically. Whereas 
beest usually means literally ‘animal, animate being,’ eestje can refer 
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to practically any object: a bicycle or car, for instance, may be an 
oud beestje ‘old rattletrap.’ The word verflaagje ‘coat of paint’ was used 
to refer to our thin veneer of civilization; /aalije was found in the 
meaning of ‘language’ of bad taste; wandjes may be the ‘walls’ of 
civilization that inhibit us in various ways. But the use of a meta- 
phorical diminutive is most common in the large numbers of set 
expressions such as een goed oogje op iemand houden ‘to keep an eye 
on someone,’ een handje van iets hebben ‘to have a knack (lit., ‘hand’) 
for something,’ over koetjes en kalfjes praten ‘to talk about inconse- 
quential things’ (lit., ‘cows and calves’), zijn schaapjes scheren ‘to 
live on one’s unearned income’ (lit., ‘to shear one’s sheep’), een 
appelije met iemand te schillen hebben (\it., ‘to have an apple to peel 
with someone’) and een eitje met iemand te pellen hebben (lit., ‘to have 
an egg to shell with someone’), both meaning ‘to have a bone to pick 
with someone.’ Although the diminutive used in the names of 
children’s games seems primarily to suggest smallness and endear- 
ment, one can hardly help seeing some ‘metaphorizing’ force here as 
well. Children play soldaatje ‘soldier,’ winkeltje ‘store,’ schooltje 
‘school.’ 

Before concluding the discussion of the supplementary function of 
the diminutive, we must note another striking use which seems to be 
peculiar to Dutch. This is the addition to adjectives of the diminutive 
suffix plus -s, forming diminutive adjectives which are used predica- 
tively or as adverbs. Examples are hij ziet zo witjes ‘he looks so pale’ 
(wit ‘white’), en eindelijk, 0 20 voorzichtigjes, de conclusie ‘and finally, 
oh so carefully, the conclusion,’ hij voegde er droogjes aan toe ‘he added 
drily,’ suurtjes glimlachend ‘smiling sourly,’ sjofeltjes gekleed ‘dressed 
shabbily.”® In general, the semantic range of the diminutive here can 
be said to be analogous to its range in the supplementation of nouns. 
With diminutive force the suffix expresses smallness, shortness, rela- 
tiveness or hesitancy: voorzichtigjes ‘carefully,’ sachtjes ‘softly,’ 
stilletjes ‘quietly,’ nauwtjes ‘more or less tight,’ eventjes ‘a moment, 
just.’ Endearment is apparent in zoetjes ‘sweet[ly],’ nice[ly],’ warmpjes 

‘4 The numerous expressions in which the word ei figures in a metaphorical sense 
but where no diminutive is used show that, although the suffix can signal a meta- 
phorical use, its presence is not necessary for contrastive purposes. Note op de eieren 
sitten ‘to hold onto one’s money,’ een ongelegd ei, een onzeker ei ‘an unfulfilled promise.’ 


% According to Schinfeld’s Historische Grammatica (§224) diminutive adjectives 


can in some dialects form comparatives; e.g., in the dialect of Oerle netjezer, stillekezer, 
sachjeser. 
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‘warm|ly],’ metjes ‘nice, in order,’ tot strakjes ‘see you in a little while.’ 
Disparagement or euphemism seems to be implied in swakjes 
‘weak[ly],’ stijfjes ‘stiff[ly],’ slapjes ‘shaky, shakily.’ A metaphorical 
use can perhaps be discerned in droogjes lachen ‘to laugh drily,’ 
zoeljes zijn ‘to be nice, well-behaved’ (of children). It is interesting to 
note that the diminutive suffix is not added to adjectives expressing 
more specific, absolute qualities. The suffix is used, for example, in 
dunnetjes ‘thin,’ zachtjes ‘soft, easy,’ zwakjes ‘weak,’ fijntjes ‘fine,’ 
warmpjes ‘warm,’ but not with their opposites dik ‘thick,’ hard ‘hard,’ 
sterk ‘strong,’ grof ‘coarse,’ koud ‘cold,’ or the more absolute heet ‘hot.’ 

Let us now turn to some examples of the diminutive which do not 
fit into the definition of a supplementary function. In a large group 
of words like spion ‘spy’—spionnelje ‘mirror (attached to window 
for watching passers-by unobserved),’ wol ‘wool’—wolletje ‘woolen 
sweater,’ scheermes ‘tazor’—scheermesje ‘razor blade,’ we find in the 
diminutive a clear difference in meaning, but not one that is gener- 
alizable. The diminutive suffix cannot be equated with any modifier, 
which by our definition is always possible in the case of diminutives 
used in a supplementary function, and hence its use or omission is 
not dependent upon the situation or the attitude of the speaker.’’ The 
suffix here then merely represents the minimal distinction between two 


words of different meaning, and as such has a no more assignable 
meaning in most cases than does, for instance, the prefix be- in halve 
‘half’—behalve ‘except.’ Since in such cases the suffix seems to ‘con- 
vert’ the meaning of the nonsuffixed word, we will call this function 
CONVERSIVE.'® 


6 In this analogical formation the -s of siraks ‘presently’ has been analyzed popu- 
larly as an inflectional suffix. 

17 Examples indicating genuine distinction in meaning must of course be differ- 
entiated carefully from those in which the noun and its diminutive merely happen to be 
translated by two different words in English. To the native speaker of Dutch, broodje 
‘roll’ is a diminutive of brood ‘(loaf of] bread,’ and forentje ‘turret’ a diminutive of toren 
‘tower.’ Even without the translation difficulty, however, the boundary between cases 
where the suffix supplements the meaning of a noun and those where it alters the mean- 
ing completely can never be better than approximate, and will vary depending upon 
the speaker. While a spionnetje is, as we have seen, a type of mirror, it would be going 
too far to say that it is never thought of as simply a ‘little spy.’ 

18 This term was first used by C. A. Zaalberg (Nieuwe Taalgids, xivi [1953], 
38-39) to designate all those instances in which the diminutive appeared to make some 
change in the word other than the modifications here called “‘supplementary.” Zaalberg, 
however, made no distinction between “conversion” in a semantic and in a morpho- 
logical sense, two phenomena on quite different levels. Since the latter distinction is 
here considered basic, the term will be used only for “‘conversion”’ in a semantic sense. 
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A great many diminutives of this type are in common use, a few 
further examples of which are man, wijf ‘man, woman’ and mannetje, 
wijfje ‘male, female of any living being possessing sex distinction’; 
baan ‘roadway’ and baantje ‘job’; beet ‘bite’ and beetje (little) ‘bit’; 
tien ‘ten’ and lientje ‘ten-guilder note’; onder ons ‘among us’ and 
onderonsje ‘téte-a-téte’; sla ‘lettuce’ and slaatje ‘salad’;!® twaalf uur 
‘twelve o’clock’ and twaalfuurije ‘lunch.”° The conversive diminutive 
often individualizes, signaling that an object is named after a person 
or a common article because of a real or fancied resemblance. Thus 
Haagse Hopjes, the well-known mocca toffees, seem to have been 
named after a certain Jacob Hop,” haarlemmerdijkjes are noisy quar- 
rels reminiscent of the behavior of inhabitants of the notorious 
Haarlemmerdijk, a street in Amsterdam, and handschoentjes have 
curiously enough little in common with handschoenen ‘gloves,’ but are 
brides married by proxy (met de handschoen).” It is possible to see a 
personalizing tendency in the use of the diminutive with family 
names, popular particularly among women. The De Leeuw family (lit. 
‘lion’) might be called familiarly de Leeuwtjes, the De Wits (lit. ‘white’) 
de Witjes, the Bakkers (lit. ‘baker’) de Bakkertjes. Although ad- 
mittedly an expression of endearment should be considered upper- 
most here, it is noticeable that names used in this way are nearly al- 
ways common nouns as well: a name like Van Schaik, which cannot be 
identified with any common word, is not used with a diminutive 
suffix. 

The conversive diminutive may also serve as a general signal that 
the name of a material is being applied to a specific, concrete object. 
Compare wol ‘wool’ and wolletje ‘woolen sweater,’ zijde ‘silk’ and 
zijlje ‘silk blouse or dress,’ tarwe ‘wheat’ and farwetje ‘wheat loaf,’ 
lood ‘lead’ and loodje ‘lead weight.’ C. B. van Haeringen in a recent 


19 Although these two words tend strongly to be specialized in this way, it should be 
pointed out that the meanings ‘salad’ and ‘lettuce’ are not as distinct semantic areas 
in Dutch as they are in English. Slaatje can also mean ‘small head of lettuce’ and sla 
‘salad,’ but ordinarily only when the latter is composed mainly of lettuce (exception: 
koolsla ‘cole slaw’). 

20 A good illustration of the fact that such words are independent of any supple- 
mentary meanings was provided by the restaurant which advertised a groot twaalfuurtje. 

*! According to Van Dale (s.v.), Hop was the emissary of the Austrian Nether- 
lands to the court in Holland from 1772 to 1794. 

” The most extreme example of an individualizing diminutive is a recent coinage 
which has just come to my attention (De Nieuwe Taalgids, L1, 105). Klaar-overtjes are 
members of a school safety patrol who allow a group of younger children to cross 
the street with the call klaar? . . . over! (‘ready? . . . cross!’). 
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article* has called attention to the many diminutives like these which 
seem to show a curious dissimilarity to the nouns from which morpho- 
logically they are said to be derived. Van Haeringen goes on to sug- 
gest that, semantically speaking, these words are in reality elliptical 
diminutives of words or phrases whose former existence or mere 
mediatory influence can in many cases only be surmised. Thus 
grootje ‘grandmother’ is a diminutive of grootmoeder, not of groot ‘large’; 
schoudertje ‘shoulder strap’ (used by women) of schouderband, not of 
schouder ‘shoulder’; similarly strijkje ‘string orchestra’ (especially in 
small restaurants) is a diminutive of strijkorkest, puntje ‘pointed paper 
sack’ of puntsakje, uilje ‘pleasure trip’ of witstapje, ommetje ‘detour’ 
of omweg, koeltje ‘cool breeze’ of koele wind (?), mondje ‘mouthful’ of 
mondvol (?), bedankje ‘thank-you note’ of bedankbrief (?), and toetje 
‘dessert’ of something like toes pijsje or iets toe. As the diminutive seems 
to be signaling here that part of a compound or idea is unexpressed 
but implied, van Haeringen appropriately enough finds the term 
CONCENTRATION most suitable for this phenomenon. Closer scrutiny 
of a body of conversive diminutives turns up many more examples of 
thid secondary function. The diminutive suffix used with the names 
of parts of the body often implies ‘movement with or toward’: oog 
‘eye,’ voet ‘foot,’ kop ‘head,’ knie ‘knee’ produce respectively oogje 
‘wink,’ voetje ‘surreptitious signal with the foot,’ kopjes geven (said of 
a cat) ‘to rub affectionately with the head,’ kmietje ‘push with the 
knee’; here we might also place mond ‘mouth’ and mondje ‘kiss.’ The 
diminutive suffix signaling a certain individualization can also be 
looked upon as serving in a “concentrating” function. Compare bier 
‘beer’ and biertje ‘(glass of) beer,’ madera ‘Madeira (wine)’ and maderaa- 
tje ‘glass of M..,’ ijs ‘ice’ and ijsje ‘ice cream (cone).’ A comparable 
conversion in meaning is seen in the diminutives derived from certain 
adjectives: bitter ‘bitter’ and bittertje ‘gin and bitters,’ blauw ‘blue’ 
and blauwtje ‘(sheet of) carbon paper,’ klein ‘small’ and kleintje 
‘little one,’ nat ‘wet,’ droog ‘dry,’ and natje en droogje ‘food and drink’ 
(usually humorously). Many words which appear to be diminutives 
seem upon closer examination to use the diminutive suffix to signal 
that the noun in question merely has something to do with a specific, 
concrete object. These are usually equivalent to a compound or a 
phrase in English: /elefoon ‘telephone’ forms telefoontje ‘telephone call,’ 
bioscoop ‘movies’ forms bioscoopje ‘visit to the movies,’ film ‘film’ 


% ‘Concentratie door Diminuering,’ Nieuwe Taalgids, xv (1952), 194-99. 
™* More usual words for ‘kiss’ are kus| je], zoen|tje]. 
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forms filmpje ‘roll of film,’ vermis ‘varnish’ forms vernisje ‘coat of 
vapnish,’ asfalt ‘asphalt’ forms asfaltje ‘layer of, paving with asphalt.’ 
The use of the diminutive suffix in the general meaning “treatment 
with, use of” seen in some of these last few examples appears to be re- 
latively recent and to be rapidly becoming productive. 

A few words which appear to be diminutives because of their 
suffix -je are without nonsuffixed forms. Such are winterkoninkje 
‘wren,’ roodborstje ‘robin,’ koolwitje ‘cabbage butterfly,’ wentelteefjes 
‘French toast.’ But in the absence of any contrast to similar words 
without the suffix, our only means of distinguishing the functions of 
the diminutive, the suffix can, strictly speaking, not be said to have 
any function here. 

Leaving our consideration of the semantic functions of the diminu- 
tive, we will review the considerably less complicated but equally 
important problem of the morphological functions of the suffix. Many 
of the examples used in the course of the discussion, particularly of 
the conversive diminutive, have illustrated the interesting morpho- 
logical role of the diminutive suffix in forming nouns from other 
parts of speech. Nouns are derived by means of the diminutive suffix 
from the following sources: 

I. VERBS. Immediate derivation from a verbal stem seems likely in 
zij moet haar zegje hebben ‘she has to have her say’ from seggen ‘to 
say,’ dat huwelijk was een moetje ‘that was a shotgun wedding’ from 
moeten ‘to have to,” een aardje naar zijn vaartje (i.e., vadertje) ‘a chip 
off the old block,’ from aarden naar ‘to resemble’; bedankje ‘thank-you 
note’ may be derived from bedanken ‘to thank,’ but should probably 
be considered a “‘concentration” of bedankbrief. 

2. ADJECTIVES. Where the written language would use an adjec- 
tive substantively, the spoken language regularly employs a noun in 
the form of a diminutive. This usage has few limits and appears if 
anything to be gaining in currency.* The more literary de kleine, die 
kleinen ‘the little one, those little ones’ become het kleintje, die 
kleintjes ; de gele, bruine, groene ‘the yellow, brown, green one’ become 
het geeltje, bruintje, groentje, and een blonde ‘a blonde’ becomes een 
blondje. Some such derivatives have acquired a specific meaning: 
nieuw ‘new’—nieuwtje ‘piece of news,’ mat ‘wet’ and droog ‘dry’—. 
natje en droogje ‘food and drink.’ Interesting is the adjective bijdehand 


% The possibility should be noted that moetje is the phrase moet je ‘you must.’ 


% It is not to be confused with the adverbial use of diminutive adjectives discussed 
above. 
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‘bright’ (said of children), itself a fusion of bij de hand, which results 
in the noun bijdehandje ‘bright child.’ 

3. ADVERBS. In only one instance can the diminutive suffix be 
considered to have formed a noun from an adverb, and even this is 
somewhat doubtful: foetje ‘dessert’ from foe ‘in addition.’ Other 
examples are morphologically derivations from adverbs, but semanti- 
cally “concentrations” of phrases or compounds: ommetje ‘detour’ 
from om ‘around’ (in omweg?), uitje ‘pleasure trip’ from wit ‘out’ (in 
uilstapje?). 

4. PRONOUNS. Only iefsje ‘tiny bit’ from iets ‘something,’ ditjes en 
datjes ‘trifles’ from dit ‘this’ and dat ‘that,’ eentje ‘one’ from een ‘one 
[of them].’ 

5. NUMERALS. Common is eentje in the meaning ‘one,’ ‘weetjes 
‘two [of us, them, etc.]’ from twee ‘two’; similarly we have drietjes 
from drie ‘three.’ Also vijfje, seuventje, etc., ‘five, seven’ in formulas, 
from vijf, seven (often pronounced seuven). 

6. PHRASES AND COMPOUNDS. Few examples: onderonsje ‘téte-a- 
téte’ from onder ons ‘among us,’ twaalfuurtje ‘(light) lunch’ from 
twaalf uur ‘twelve o'clock,’ klaar-overtjes ‘members of the safety 
patrol’ from klaar? . . . over! ‘ready? . . . cross!’ 

If we pause a moment to consider the preceding examples in the 
light of our classification of the semantic functions of the diminutive 
suffix, we note the interesting fact that the suffix used in this morpho- 
logical function can serve semantically at the same time either in a 
conversive or in a supplementary use: in some instances the pre- 
dominant role of the suffix can be said to be the “conversion” to a 
distinct semantic entity in which supplementary values play little or 
no part (onderonsje, nieuwtje), while in others the supplementary 
connotations are uppermost and the derivation is only incidental 
(ietsje, tweetjes, the first with a denotation of smallness and the second 
with a connotation of endearment). 

To conclude, we can schematize the functions of the diminutive 
suffix in the following way: 


I. Semantic function: suffix modifies meaning. 
A. SUPPLEMENTARY (addition of a modification) 
1. Denotation of smallness. 


27 Schinfeld’s Historische Grammatica (§224) includes in this category also ver- 
geetmijnietje ‘forget-me-not’; but since this is merely a diminutive of an already current 
vergeetmijniet, the diminutive suffix cannot be said to serve here in derivation of a noun. 
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2. Connotations of endearment, euphemism, modesty, 
disparagement; metaphorical use. 
B. CONVERSIVE (indication of distinct meaning) 
1. Modification of word. 
2. Modification of compound or phrase (‘‘concen- 
tration’’). 
II. Morphological function: suffix alters grammatical status. 
Derivation of noun from other part of speech: verb, ad- 
jective, adverb, pronoun, numeral, phrase. 


It is clear that the term “diminutive” should be applied only to 
the supplementary functions of the suffix, which in their wide range 
are striking enough in themselves. We can probably assume that the 
conversive function of the suffix could have developed only after the 
supplementary use of the diminutive had undergone a long develop- 
ment in which many words gradually became dissociated in meaning 
from those from which they were originally derived. The conversive 
uses of the suffix have in relatively recent times developed to such an 
extent that this function must be considered as entirely separate from 
the supplementary, or true “diminutive,” function. An impartial 
analyst of the language who had no previous knowledge of the mean- 
ing and development of the suffix -7e would no doubt conclude that the 
conversive suffix was merely coincidentally identical with the real 
diminutive suffix, and would probably not call the latter “diminutive” 
at all, but rather a suffix of “familiarity.”” We find in the present-day 
uses of the suffix -je representatives of all the major ramifications in 
the long historical development from huisje ‘little house’ to telefoontje 
‘telephone call’ and onderonsje ‘téte-a-téte.’ 

An interesting question is that of the relationship of the semantic 
value of a word and the potential modifications of it by the diminutive 
suffix. As we have seen, the addition of a connotation of “familiarity” 
to some words results only in endearment (e.g., tweetjes), while 
“familiarity” in association with other words means only disparage- 
ment (e.g., kopietjes). In some instances the suffix may, according to 
the context, supplement a word with several or even all its potential 
values (a good illustration is the word man),?* while the use of the 


28 Though the word man embraces roughly the same semantic area as does its 
counterpart in English, the diminutive of it represents nearly all the possible functions 
of the suffix. The meanings of mannetje, according to Van Dale (s.v.), are ‘small man’ 
(often with a derogatory connotation), ‘[male] child,’ ‘the man in the moon,’ ‘man’ 
(with an endearing or admiring connotation of special fitness or capability), ‘figure of 
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suffix with still other words is highly uncommon or impossible: 
diminutives of schrijfmachine ‘typewriter,’ trottoir ‘sidewalk,’ piano 
‘piano,’ for instance, used only exceptionally if at all, could mean only 
a literally small example of the object in question. 

Lastly, our classification perhaps most obviously suggests a com- 
parison with the functions of an analogous diminutive suffix in other 
languages. Kruisinga’s article promisingly entitled Diminutieve en 
affektieve suffixen in de Germaanse talen® deals only with Dutch, 
English and standard German and is unfortunately limited to what 
has here been called the supplementary function, chiefly the expres- 
sion of endearment. One would like most to know how the diminutive 
suffix in these and other languages compares in semantic and morpho- 
logical complexity to the highly interesting pattern which emerges in 
Dutch. Enlightening, for example, would be a point-for-point com- 
parison with the diminutive suffix in Swiss German, which has a 
similarly wide range of uses and which could be analyzed in compa- 
rable fashion.*° 





a man seen from a great distance’ or ‘drawn figure of a man’ (etc.), ‘male of any living 
organism possessing sex distinction,’ ‘oarlock, electrical terminal’ (etc.). In compounds 
mannetjes- means ‘male,’ e.g., mannetjeseend ‘drake,’ and functions augmentatively in 
manneljesman ‘able man, real man,’ mannetjeskerel ‘he-man.’ The word figures in sev- 
eral expressions, e.g. daar heb ik mijn manneljes voor ‘I won’t do that myself,’ mannetje 


voor mannelje doen ‘to do with slavish exactness,’ iemand cen mannelje minder maken 
‘to kill (behead) someone.’ 

29 See n. 3. 

% It is clear, for example, that Afrikaans, a daughter language of Dutch, now uses 
the diminutive even more than the latter. On the basis of the classification presented 
above we can state at what points the usage in Afrikaans is different, after comparing 
our Dutch examples with the lists of Afrikaans diminutives published by J. Hoge 
(Ondersoekings oor die gebruik van die verkleinwoord in Afrikaans, Annale van die 
Universiteit van Stellenbosch (Kaapstad, 1932]). A supplementary diminutive is found 
in goddeloosheidjie ‘(childish) mischief,’ geselligheidjie ‘pleasant, social gathering,’ 
omsientjie ‘jiffy.’ A double diminutive, impossible in Dutch, is found in meisietjie 
‘little girl,’ though as in the Dutch word meisje the original suffix no longer has diminu- 
tive force; true double diminutives can be used in children’s language, e.g., boom pietjie, 
ossieljie, bossietjie ‘little tree, ox, woods.’ A conversive diminutive is found in the seman- 
tically and morphologically striking ekkie ‘I,’ onsie ‘we,’ hompie ‘they,’ hierdietjie ‘this,’ 
selwertjies ‘oneself,’ almalijies ‘everyone.’ Expressions in which a certain euphemism 
might be found are the following: o gottatjie ‘oh my goodness,’ maggies ‘oh my,’ ag 
toggie ‘oh my’; diminutives are formed from phrases in ag stestoggie ‘what a shame,’ 
netnouljies ‘just now,’ netnoumaarijies ‘presently,’ heen-en-weertjie ‘little while.’ 








GERSTENBERG UND DIE SHAKESPEAREDEUTUNG 
DER DEUTSCHEN KLASSIK UND ROMANTIK 


Karl S. Guthke, University of California, Berkeley 


Uber die Rezeption Shakespeares in Deutschland liegen mehrere 
stofflich reichhaltige und verlaGliche Studien vor.' Indem aber ihre 
chronologische Anordnung einzelne Schriftsteller isoliert, vermift 
man im allgemeinen die Blickrichtung auf gewisse thematische 
Entwicklungslinien. Der literaturwissenschaftliche Wert eines solchen 
Gesichtspunktes ist jedoch klar: die Méglichkeit einer definitiven 
problemgeschichtlichen Einordnung der einzelnen Auseinander- 
setzungen mit Shakespeare, die neue Aufschliisse iiber die Geschichte 
der deutschen Poetik itiberhaupt geben wiirde. Trotzdem sind bisher 
nur einige offenkundige Verbindungsfiden aufgezeigt worden, etwa 
von Lessing zu Herder oder von Herder zu Goethe und Lenz. Sonst 
herrscht empfindlicher Mangel an einer Uberschau iiber die literatur- 
geschichtliche Entfaltung bestimmter systematischer Zusammen- 
hinge. Gerade Gundolfs historische Einteilung der deutschen Rezep- 
tion Shakespeares in die Etappen Stoff, Form, Gehalt (ganz ab- 
gesehen davon, daf} sie zu schematisch verfahrt) ist dazu angetan, 
derartige thematische Beziehungen zu verschleiern. Besonders spiirbar 
ist dieses Manko bei Wilhelm Heinrich v. Gerstenberg. Es mag in der 
haufigen Unfertigkeit dieses Schriftstellers ebenso sehr begriindet 
sein wie in den zahlreichen Widerspriichen seiner Interpreten. Das 
enthebt den Literaturwissenschaftler aber keineswegs der Miihe des 
Versuchs, Gerstenberg in die Geschichte der deutschen Shake- 
speareauffassung einzuordnen. Das um so mehr, als, wie man ja 
wiederholt betont hat, die Entwicklung der deutschen Asthetik im 
18. und friihen 19. Jahrhundert gerade an der sich wandelnden 
Einstellung zu Shakespeare deutlich wird. Somit wird von dem 
Einzelproblem aus zugleich ein weiterer literarhistorischer Rahmen 
gewonnen. 


Gerstenbergs Shakespearekritik in den Briefen iiber Merkwiirdigkei- 


1 Marie Joachimi-Dege, Deutsche Shakespeare-l'robleme im 18. Jahrhundert und 
im Zeitalter der Romantik (Leipzig, 1907); Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare und der 
deutsche Geist (Berlin, 1911); L. M. Price, English Literature in Germany (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles, 1953), pp. 217-96 (Bibliographie dort pp., 444 ff.). 
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ten der Literatur (1766) hat man mit gutem Grund “den positiven 
Héhepunkt” seiner Bemiihungen um die Begriindung einer neuen 
deutschen Asthetik iiberhaupt genannt, da hier die wesentlichsten 
Denkmotive zusammenkommen.? Aber es geniigt nicht, diese Shake- 
spearedeutung ausschlieSlich als ein Schwanken zwischen Rational- 
ismus und Sturm und Drang zu sehen,’ wie es bei Gerstenbergs allge- 
meiner dichtungsgeschichtlicher Stellung naheliegt. Bei naiherem 
Zusehen zeigt sich nimlich, da es bei ihm iiber die Vorbereitung der 
Geniezeit hinaus schon eine echte Vorwegnahme von Interpreta- 
tionsweisen und Ergebnissen gibt, die erst in der Shakespearedeutung 
der Klassik und Romantik als besondere Charakteristika dieser 
Richtungen zur Geltung kommen. Andererseits spielen diese von 
Gerstenberg antizipierten Gesichtspunkte in der zwischen ihm und 
der Klassik und Romantik liegenden Literaturphase des Sturm und 
Drang keine Rolle; sie werden sogar implicite abgelehnt. Geht man 
diesen Vorwegnahmen nach, so ergibt sich nicht allein ein neues Bild 
einer héchst produktiven Epoche in der deutschen Shakespearekritik, 
sondern zugleich eine neue Sicht auf Gerstenbergs poetische Theorie. 

Er antizipiert erstens die klassische ‘“‘Ontologie’” des Shake- 
speareschen Dramas und zweitens die romantische Werkisthetik. 
Beide Gebiete stehen in einem natiirlichen Zusammenhang, indem 


das eine das Was, das andere das Wie der Dramatik Shakespeares 
betrifft. 


Gerstenberg ist sich seiner revolutionéren Leistung durchaus 
bewuSt. Er glaubt, Shakespeare sei “selten, vielleicht niemals, aus 
dem rechten Gesichtspunkte beurtheilt worden,” weil man seine 
Dramen von dem aus der Antike iiberlieferten wirkungsisthetischen 
Grundsatz her verstand, daf die ‘“Haupt-Absicht”’ jeglicher Tragédie 
die Erregung der Leidenschaften im Zuschauer sei, wie sich ent- 


2A. M. Wagner, Heinrich Wilhelm von Gerstenberg und der Sturm und Drang 
(Heidelberg, 1920-24), 1, 102. Die Briefe werden nach der Ausgabe von A. v. Weilen 
(DLD. Nr. 29-30; 1890) zitiert. Nur mit Seitenzah] nachgewiesene Hinweise beziehen 
sich auf diese Ausgabe. Verweise auf das Vorwort werden als “‘Weilen’’ zitiert. 

5 So Weilen und besonders Wagner, dessen thesenhafter Versuch, Gerstenberg als 
Typus der Ubergangszeit hinzustellen, unter diesem Systemzwang der Gefahr der 
Einseitigkeit nicht immer entgangen ist. Gleiches gilt fiir Gundolf, S. 192. Siehe auch 
Karl Schneider, “Gerstenberg als Verkiinder Shakespeares,” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, 
Lv (1922), 39-45; Max Koch, H. P. Sturs, nebst einer Abhandlung tiber die Schles- 
wigschen Literaturbriefe (Miinchen, 1879); Pierre Grappin, “Gerstenberg, critique 


d’Homére et de Shakespeare,” Etudes Germaniques, vi (1951), 81-92 (doch siehe Anm. 
12 unten). 
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sprechend der Zweck der Komédie im Reiz zum Lachen erfiille. Nach 
dieser Wesensbestimmung, meint er, seien Shakespeares Dramen 
weder Tragédien noch Komédien, denn der Englander habe dieser 
Wirkungsabsicht eine “héhere Absicht” iibergeordnet: die der Dar- 
stellung des Menschen und der Welt, ‘“‘wahrer und erdichteter Char- 
akter,”’ kurz: des “‘Bildes des idealischen und animalischen Lebens” 
(S. 112). Entgegen allen dichtungstheoretischen Klassifikationsver- 
suchen sind Shakespeares Dramen ihm “lebendige Bilder der sittlichen 
Natur” (S. 113) oder “‘Abbildungen der sittlichen Natur” (S. 125).4 
“Sittlich” ist hier natiirlich nach dem Sprachgebrauch der Zeit nicht 
als moralisch, sondern allgemeiner als geistig, innerlich zu verstehen. 

Die geschichtliche Bedeutung dieses neuen Ansatzes in der 
Shakespearekritik liegt darin,. dafS§ der Verfasser hier gegen Lessings 
wirkungsisthetische Begriindung der Theorie des Dramas, und 
besonders auch des Shakespeareschen, Stellung nimmt, und zwar 
noch vor dem Erscheinen der Hamburgischen Dramaturgie. Lessings 
Hauptgesichtspunkt, der ethische Effekt auf den Zuschauer, wird fiir 
Gerstenberg sekundar zugunsten der Betrachtung der Dichtung in 
ihrem Sein. Damit ist Goethes Shakespearedeutung schon im Keim 
vorgebildet. Um dies zu verstehen, muf} man erkennen, daf Gersten- 
berg mit seiner Wesensbestimmung der Shakespeareschen Dramen 
als “lebendige Bilder der sittlichen Natur” keinesfalls (wie sich 
schon von der Bedeutung von “‘sittlich” her andeutet) einem empi- 
risch bestimmten Verismus oder gar Naturalismus das Wort redet. 
Diesem nahert sich im Gegenteil gerade das Shakespearebild der 
Sturm-und-Drang-Dramatiker, wie es sich in ihren Werken spiegelt.® 
Auch an die Nachahmungstheorie der Asthetiker des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts darf man bei dieser Definition nicht denken, da Gerstenberg 
diese energisch ablehnt und seine dichtungsgeschichtliche Pionier- 
leistung gerade in der Uberwindung jener isthetischen Lehrmeinung 
erblickt. Vielmehr hat er bei der “Natur” immer eine héhere kiinst- 
lerische Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit im Sinn, eine idealtypische 


* Die Meinung, da Gerstenberg hier die in der Folgezeit sehr verbreitete Auf- 
fassung Shakespeares als des theaterfernen Dichters vertrete (Gundolf, S. 193 f.; 
Joachimi-Dege, S. 106; mit Einschrankung auch Wagner, 0, 116), wird durch Stellen 
widerlegt, die ihn ansdriicklich als biihnenpraktischen Dramatiker des elisabethan- 
ischen Zeitalters darstellen (S. 110, 150). 

5 Zum Sturm-und-Drang-Naturalismus vgl. Wagner, u, 59-62. Ferner: A. Wald, 
The Aesthetic Theories of the German Storm and Stress Movement (Diss., Chicago, 1924); 
A. Koster, Die deutsche Literatur der Aufklérungsseit (Heidelberg, 1925), S. 253; Gun- 
dolf, S. 252-79. 
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Natur, die der vordergriindigen, sinnlich gegenwirtigen nicht 
entspricht. In diesem Sinne betont er im Vergleich des Othello mit 
Youngs Revenge, der Zweck Shakespeares sei “nicht sowohl Erregung 
des Schreckens und Mitleidens in dem Herzen der Zuschauer, als 
vielmehr die Natur der Eifersucht selbst” (S. 124); und von den 
“bewunderungswiirdigen Alten” heifit es, sie hatten in ihrem Drama 
etwas anderes unter der Nachahmung der Natur verstanden als die 
“Neuern.” “Ihr Zweck war niemals, die Nachahmung in dem Grade 
illusorisch zu machen, da® sie mit der Natur selbst hatte kénnen 
verwechselt werden,” sie haben “niemals die Absicht gehabt, die 
Natur wie sie wirklich ist, sondern eine zweyte dichtrische Natur zu 
treffen.”* Auch sonst setzt Gerstenberg gern die Realnatur gegen die 
kiinstlerische ab. Diese ist mit ihrer Idealitat und héheren Wahrheit 
von héherem Rang.’ Insofern ist also die Fassung des Naturbegriffs 
die unmittelbare Folge der Ablehnung der Nachahmungstheorie. 
Zugleich ist sie Vorklang von Goethes klassischer Dichtungsauffas- 
sung. Denn auch diese wendet sich primar dem Werk als einem Sein 
und einem Bedeutungsgehalt zu und versteht es weniger als Agens 
(wie Lessings Asthetik) oder als Ausdruck schépferischer Naturkraft 
(wie die poetische Theorie Herders und des Sturm und Drang). 

Es iiberrascht denn auch gar nicht, dafs eben die Wendung von 
der wirkungsisthetischen Auffassung zur “‘ontologischen,” die Ger- 
stenberg vornimmt, sich ganz analog an Wilhelm Meister vollzieht. 
Im 5. Buch der Theatralischen Sendung wird zunichst die iiber- 
wiltigende “Wiirkung”’ geschildert, die die Lektiire der Shakespeare- 
schen Dramen auf den jungen Wilhelm hat.* Spater vermag er sich 
bei genauerer Betrachtung in diesen Dramen selbst zu erkennen und 
lernt das Werk als solches wegen seines Wahrheitsgehaltes wiirdigen, 
so daf} es in bezug auf seine Hamlet-Interpretation von ihm heifen 
kann: “Wenn von Kunst die Rede war, dachte er nur ans Werk und 
dessen Vollkommenheit, nicht an die Wiirkung, die es auf die Men- 
schen tut, deren jeder nur eignen Schmerz und eigne Freude .. . in 
den Bildern der Kunst mit- und nachempfindet” (S. 216; vgl. S. 221). 
Zur Voraussetzung hat Wilhelms Hamlet-Deutung, daf das Kunst- 
werk eine Darstellung der innersten Wahrheit der Natur und 


* H. W. v. Gerstenbergs Rezensionen in der Hamburgischen Neuen Zeitung, hg. v. O. 
Fischer (DLD, Nr. 128; 1904), S. 280. Im folgenden als ‘“‘Fischer’”’ zitiert. 

7 Vgl. Wagner, 11, 53, 56, 59-62; Gerstenberg, S. 222, 223, 231. 

5 Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung, hg. v. Giinther Weydt (Bonn, 1949), S. 
182. 
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Weltwirklichkeit bildet und als solche menschliche Verbindlichkeit be- 
sitzt (S. 223). So ist ihm der Plan des Hamlet nicht ersonnen, sondern 
“er ist so” (S. 221). Spater hat der klassische Goethe seine Ansichten, 
befreit von den Sturm-und-Drang-Elementen, die in der Thea- 
tralischen Sendung noch nachwirken, in ‘Shakespeare und kein Ende” 
zusammengefaSt. Dort meint er, die Werke des Elisabethaners seien 
nicht fiir die Augen des Leibes, vielmehr: “‘wir erfahren die Wahrheit 
des Lebens und wissen nicht wie.’’ Shakespeare verachte das ‘‘ma- 
terielle Kostiim,” kenne aber ‘‘recht gut das innere Menschenkostiim,”’ 
in dem sich alle Menschen gleichen. In einem Wort: die Begegnung 
mit Shakespeares Werk war fiir Goethe “Begegnung mit dem Seien- 
den in seiner lebendigen Ordnung und umfassenden Ganzheit.’’® 
Darin ist Gerstenbergs fiir seine Zeit revolutionirer Ansatz zur 
vollen Entfaltung gekommen und zugleich bedeutungsmiafig vertieft 
worden. Denn in dessen rasch hingeworfenen AuSerungen bleiben 
alle theoretischen Voriiberlegungen nur angedeutet, wenn sie auch 
durch Interpretation erschlossen werden kénnen. Goethes Deutung 
geht viel klarer dahin, daf§ die Dichtung die hinter der vorder- 
griindigen Realitait verborgenen wesentlichen Weltbeziige in ihrer 
Gesetzhaftigkeit aufdeckt.—Auch fiir Schillers Shakespeareauffas- 
sung, so sehr sie von Goethes abweicht, kommt die Dramatik des 
Briten in erster Linie als in sich ruhendes Sein, als Darstellung des 
letztlich Wirklichen und Wahren in Betracht. Im Zuge dieser Inter- 
pretation erfolgt dann die Uberspitzung, da® alle Phanomene der 
Shakespeareschen Welt auf eine iibergeordnete Idealwelt der ethi- 
schen Werte bezogen werden. Immerhin ist sowohl bei Goethe wie 
bei Schiller die theoretische Ausgangsbasis offensichtlich eben die- 
jenige, die Gerstenberg im Ansatz vorgebildet hat. Dennoch ist selbst- 
verstindlich, daf§ mit diesem Hinweis nicht irgendein literarischer 
Einflu8 markiert sein soll;!° es geht vielmehr um das Aufzeigen einer 
Tendenz, die in der Geschichte der deutschen Shakespearekritik von 
Gerstenberg bis zu den Klassiker fortliuft und nur kurz unter- 
brochen wird durch die Sturm-und-Drang-Dramatiker, die in Shake- 
speares Werken Ausdruck einer schépferischen Naturkraft und plan- 
lose naturalistische Wirklichkeitswiedergabe zu erkennen glauben. 


® Horst Oppel, Das Shakes peare-Bild Goethes (Mainz, 1949), S. 62. Weitere Studien 
zu Goethes Shakespeareauffassung nennt Price (S. 456 ff.). 

10 Zum literaturwissenschaftlichen Begriff des Einflusses vgl. Vf., Englische Vorro- 
mantik und deutscher Sturm und Drang (Gittingen, 1958), Kap. 1. Zum folgenden vgl. 
Anm. 16 unten. 
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Das Gleiche gilt auch fiir die Nachzeichnung einer zweiten Ent- 
wicklungslinie: der von Gerstenberg zur Shakespearekritik der Ro- 
mantik, insbesondere der Briider Schlegel, der theoretischen Wort- 
fiihrer der “Schule.” Da es sich nun bei dem spezifisch Neuen der 
romantischen Shakespearedeutung um einen Erkenntnisgewinn 
handelt, der bis in die Gegenwart entscheidend nachgewirkt hat," so 
ist Gerstenbergs Vorwegnahme (ein Menschenalter vor dem program- 
matischen Auftreten der Schlegels) als literaturgeschichtliche Leis- 
tung desto héher anzuschlagen. Ein eingehender Nachweis dieser 
Antizipation ist folglich um so lohnender. Er mag dadurch an In- 
teresse gewinnen, daf kiirzlich Pierre Grappin bereits auf eine 
Ubereinstimmung zwischen Gerstenberg und der Romantik, nimlich 
in der spezifischen anthropologischen Auffassung Shakespeares als 
Genie, hingewiesen hat.” Die Tatsache einer viel umfassenderen und 
tiefer greifenden Weiterwirkung ist den Literarhistorikern jedoch 
entgangen. Und zwar hat man sich die Erkenntnis eines Zusam- 
menhangs bisher durch die Meinung verbaut, in dem fiir die diese 
Frage bedeutsamen 17. Brief mache sich Gerstenberg Deutungs- 
methode und Wertungskriterien des Rationalismus zu eigen: es 
handele sich dort um den Nachweis, daf} die Werke des Englanders 
der klassizistischen Norm der drei Einheiten entsprichen." Das mag 
auf den ersten Blick so scheinen. Sieht man aber genauer zu, so fallt 
auf, wie Gerstenberg die Einheit von Ort und Zeit mit einer kurzen 
Bemerkung erledigt, erstere sogar im gleichen Brief als Regel rela- 
tiviert (S. 140); ferner ist bemerkenswert, dafi er den Hauptteil 
iiberhaupt nicht als Untersuchung der noch nicht behandelten Einheit 
der Handlung bezeichnet. Selbst wenn man diesen Abschnitt so 
verstiinde, zeigt sich, daf$ Gerstenberg hier schon sehr weit iiber den 


4 W. F. Schirmer, Alte und neue Wege der Shakespeare-Kritik (Bonn, 1953). 

® Grappin (s. o. Anm. 3), S. 90. Allerdings meint Grappin gerade die irrationale 
Komponente in der Wesensstruktur des Genies, das Inspiriertsein vom Ubermensch- 
lichen. Joachimi-Dege erwihnt S. 104, dafi Gerstenbergs Illusionstheorie, die im plicite 
auch fiir seine Shakespeareauffassung gilt, beim jungen Tieck wieder auftaucht. Wagner 
stimmt dem zu (11, roo). Den einzigen, véllig vagen Hinweis auf die Shakespearedeu- 
tung der Romantik finde ich bei Oskar Walzel, der 1892 in einem Aufsatz beilaufig be- 
merkt, Gerstenbergs Verdienst sei es, dafS er “zum erstenmal in Deutschland eine von 
den besten Ideen der englischen Kritik getragene Charakterisierung der Dramen 
Shakespeares zu liefern verstand, um erst in A. W. Schlegel oder vielleicht besser in 
Caroline einen wiirdigen Nachfolger zu finden’’ (zitiert nach Joachimi-Dege, S. 105). 

8 Z. B. Weilen, S. liii, Joachimi-Dege, S. 106, Gundolf, S. 192, Wagner, 11, 123-24. 
Der Versuch des Letztgenannten, wahrscheinlich zu machen, daf dieser Brief alteren 
Datums sei, schient mir miflungen; die “‘Beweisfiihrung” selbst enthilt schon die 
Gesichtspunkte, die sie widerlegen miissen (S. 124). 
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Nachweis der “Einheit” hinausgeht. Denn diese ‘“Einheit’”’ bestand 
ja fiir die Kunstkritik des 18. Jahrhunderts nur in dem Erfordernis, 
daf eine einzige Handlung, ununterbrochen von Parallelhandlungen, 
das Drama konstituiere und alle eventuellen Teilhandlungen mit dem 
Hauptfaden verkniipft seien." 

Der eigentliche Sachverhalt ist vielmehr der, daf in der Form- 
analyse von The Merry Wives of Windsor und A Comedy of Errors 
im 17. Brief schon eine Vorwegnahme der romantischen Kritik vor- 
liegt. Diese befragt Shakespeares Dramen nicht mehr als natiirliche 
Produkte auf ihre Ausdruckskraft hin, begreift sie auch nicht mehr 
von der Wirkung her," sondern interpretiert sie als gegliederte Kunst- 
gefiige, als bewuft “gemachte” planvolle Gebilde mit innerer 
Baugesetzlichkeit."* Ebenso ist schon fiir Gerstenberg im 17. Brief 
Shakespeare der ausschlieSlich nach kiinstlerischen Gesichtspunkten 
verfahrende denkende Gestalter. Wirft man zunichst einen Blick auf 
die anderen Shakespearebriefe, die im Gegensatz zum 17. niemals 
des Riickfalls in die Interpretationsweise des Rationalismus ver- 
dachtigt worden sind, so findet man auch dort eben diese Kiinstler- 
auffassung volikommen ausgeprigt. Der 17. Brief steht also nicht 
vereinzelt da. So lobt Gerstenberg im 15. Shakespeares gestalterische 
“Weisheit” und “Geschicklichkeit” und die Komposition; von der 
Leidenschaft bemerkt er, kein Dichter habe sie “tiefer titberdacht”’ 
(S. 120). Handlungsaufbau und Charakterentwicklung versteht er 
schon hier als bewufit gesuchte Kunstleistung, nicht als natiirliche 


4 Lessings Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai tiber das Trauerspiel, hg. v. 
Robert Petsch (Leipzig, 1910), S. 14; d’Aubignac, La Pratique du théatre (Amsterdam, 
1715), pp. 72-78. 

4 F. Schlegels prosaische Jugendschriften, hg. v. Jakob Minor (2. Aufl.; Wien, 
1906), 11, 11 (fortan: Js). 

46 Was hier als Wesen der romantischen Shakespearekritik bezeichnet wird, hat 
bekanntlich bei Herder und Lessing gewisse Vorstufen (ebenso wie Goethes Auffas- 
sung). Auf diese brauchen wir hier nicht einzugehen. Denn einmal liegen sie zeitlich 
nach Gerstenberg; ferner sind die romantisch anmutenden Deutungen, die allerdings 
sehr andeutend sind, héheren Gesichtspunkten untergeordnet: bei Lessing dem der 
Wirkung, bei Herder denen der schépferischen Naturkraft und des lebendigen Welt- 
ganzen. Romantische Sichtweisen sind somit akzidentell. Bezeichnend ist, daf} Herder 
denn auch die typisch romantische Kritik lediglich als zukiinftige Aufgabe hinstellt 
(Werke, ed. Suphan, v. 229). Auch spielt bei ihm das rationale Element im Schaffen 
Shakespeares nicht die hervorragende Rolle wie bei den Romantikern. Herder sieht 
weniger die Komposition (die Gerstenberg und die Romantiker betonen) als “die ein- 
zelne Hauptempfindung, die . . . jedes Stiick beherrscht und wie eine Weltseele durch- 
strémt’’ (Suphan, v, 224). So kann er auch von Shakespeares “grofsem wilden Bau der 
Fabel’ sprechen (Suphan, tv, 284). Das steht zu der romantischen Auffassung in 
krassem Widerspruch. 
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Schépfung, wenn er sagt: “Diese allmahlige Gradation des Affekts, die 
eben so sehr vom Anscheine der Kunst entfernt ist, als die Fall- 
stricke des Zanga [in Youngs Revenge] es nicht sind, ist das Meister- 
stiick, der Triumph der Kunst” (S. 121; vgl. S. 124). Der 16. Brief 
betont verschiedentlich das planvolle Verfahren des Dichters (S. 131, 
135), seine Sorgfalt und “feine Nuance” (S. 134, 135).!7 Vollends der 
18. Brief ist dem Nachweis des bewuSten Kiinstlertums bei Shake- 
speare gewidmet. Wenn es dort heift: “Lassen Sie uns aber dieses 
Gigantische, diese Regellosigkeit, diese bis zum Ekel verschrieene 
Wildheit ein wenig naher betrachten” (S. 161) und wenn dann nach 
dem Aufweis des fsthetisch planvollen Kunstcharakters der Shake- 
speareschen Dramen die rhetorische Frage folgt: ‘‘Was ist hier gigan- 
tisch? was wild? was unférmlich? Ich sehe hin und her, und erblicke 
nichts als—die Kleinfiigigkeit seiner Kunstrichter” (S. 163), so ist 
das nichts anderes als eine Widerlegung der rationalistischen Kritik 
(und Vorwegnahme romantischer Vorstellungsweisen).’* Zugleich 
wird aus den dort gegebenen Analysen deutlich, daf “Kunst” fiir 
Gerstenberg nicht Anwendung der Regeln der aristotelischen Poetik 
hei®t wie fiir die bisherige deutsche Kritik im 18. Jahrhundert. 

Diese Voriiberlegungen eréffnen den Zugang zu einem richtigeren 
Verstindnis des 17. Briefes. Gerstenberg will dort an Hand der Unter- 
suchung der “Composition” ein Wort fiir den ““Geschmack”’ (S. 139) 
Shakespeares einlegen und ihn gegen den Vorwurf der Planlosigkeit 
in Schutz nehmen. Er méchte dabei zunichst zeigen, “daf dieses 
Schakespearsche Drama gewisse Grundsitze mit dem Griechischen 
gemein haben kénne, die aus der Natur eines Ganzen herzuleiten 
sind” (S. 139). Dieser Satz braucht durchaus nicht die “Regeln” zu 
meinen, sondern nur eine allgemeine Vorbildlichkeit, die Gerstenberg 
dem griechischen Drama stets ebenso bereitwillig einriumt, wie er 
die normativen Regeln des Aristoteles ablehnt. Immerhin: schon 
wenig spiter hat er nach einem hakenschlagenden Exkurs (mit dem 
in den Briefen so haufig zu beobachtenden Systemmangel und 
Standpunktwechsel) diesen Plan wieder aufgegeben. Er sagt namlich 
plétzlich, er wolle jetzt “priifen, was Schakespears Theorie fiir 
Einflu8 auf seine Ausfiihrung gehabt habe” (S. 142). Unter dieser 
Theorie versteht er aber einen Teil von Hamlets Rede an die Schau- 
spieler (S. 141): “Aber es war... ein vortreffliches Stiick, wohl 

17 Siehe auch S. 136; auch F. Schlegel, Js, m1, 18 f. 


18 Vgl. auch Vermischte Schriften (Altona, 1815-16), m1, 255. Belege fiir die ent- 
sprechenden Ansichten der Romantiker folgen der besseren Systematik halber spiter. 
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angelegt in den Scenen, und mit eben so viel Uberlegung als Geist abge- 
fab.’ In dieser Hinsicht, fahrt er fort, habe er in keinem Schauspiel 
“mehr Anlage” (S. 142) gefunden als in The Merry Wives and A 
Comedy of Errors, und er nimmt sich vor, ‘das Kunstwerk des Dich- 
ters Stiick fiir Stiick auseinander zu legen.”” Da® er hier schon gar 
nicht mehr an den Nachweis der Regeln des antiken Dramas denkt, 
wird sehr deutiich durch den Verzicht auf den so nahe liegenden 
Hinweis auf klassische Analoga wie Plautus’ Mendchmen und durch 
die Bemerkung, daf das erstgenannte Lustspiel eine vollkommene 
Komédie im Moliéreschen, das zweite im italienischen Geschmack 
des Riccoboni sein kénnte.?® Zwar klingt es wie eine Widerlegung 
meiner Auffassung, wenn Gerstenberg in der Umarbeitung dieser 
Stelle fiir die Vermischten Schriften (1815-16) von den Lustigen Wei- 
bern bemerkt, sie seien “eine wahre Komédie nach der Theorie des 
Aristoteles” (111, 350). Aber wenn er sogleich erklirt: ‘““Wohl zu 
verstehen doch nur in Beziehung auf das yeXour der Sittenverbes- 
serung,” so wird gerade die Meinung bestitigt, da% er bei der Inter- 
pretation der Lustigen Weiber nicht die drei Einheiten im Sinn hat. 
Er wendet vielmehr die Methode der von Szene zu Szene dem drama- 
tischen Verlauf nachtastenden Formerhellung an, die dreifig Jahre 
spiter mit A. W. Schlegels Romeo-Aufsatz (1797) Beriihmtheit 
erlangte. Gerstenberg richtet dabei sein Augenmark auf den geglie- 
derten Ganzheitscharakter des Dramas und hebt die folgenden drama- 
turgischen Grundbegriffe hervor: die Herausarbeitung des komischen 
Effekts der Situationen, deren geschmackvolle Anordnung, die Kon- 
tinuitaét, mit der eine Szene die andere “‘prapariert,” die kiinstlerische 
Gruppierung der Personen, die “Entwicklung des Ganzen,” die 
handlungsmafigen Verkniipfungen, Kontrast und Parallelitat in der 
Personenkonstellation und Handlungsfiihrung sowie die dramatische 
und stimmungsma®ige Einpassung der ‘“Zwischen-Scenen” in den 
“Ton des Ganzen” (S. 142-53). 


19 Verm. Schr., 1, 348. Kursivdruck nicht im Original. Die anderen Teile der 
Rede Hamlets kann Gerstenberg nicht meinen, da sie sich auf Schauspielkunst be- 
ziehen; siehe auch S. 141 f. 

20 In den Verm. Schr. wird an dieser Stelle (m1, 350) nur bemerkt, dafS$ A Comedy 
of Errors “za der reichhaltigen Klasse der Plautinischen Menichmen gehirt, deren 
Name Legion ist.’’ Gerstenberg vermeidet also ausdriicklich, dem Stiick des Plautus 
selbst eine normative Vorbildstellung als Kriterium fiir das Werk Shakespeares einzu- 
raumen. 

*1 Bekanntlich lehnte Gerstenberg die “Einheiten” im allgemeinen als Norm fiir 
nach-antike Werke ab. Vgl. Verm. Schr., u1, 255 f.; Wagner, 11, 125-31. 
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Gerstenbergs Absicht in der Gestaltungsanalyse war, den “Un- 
grund des allgemeinen Vorurtheils” aufzudecken, “‘daf} es Schake- 
speare an Kunst fehle” (S. 156; vgl. S. 159). Und daf er hier nicht, 
jedenfalls nicht primar, an die Regelma®igkeit im klassizistischen 
Sinne denken kann, wird ferner durch den letzten Brief bewiesen, 
der sich direkt an die Ergebnisse des vorigen anschlieSt. Er grenzt in 
diesem letzten Brief Shakespeare gegen den “Epitomator einer 
Geschichte” ab und fragt: ‘““Hat Schakespear wirklich keinen weitern 
Endzweck, als blos ein grofes Stiick nach dem andern aus der Ge- 
schichte herauszuheben, und den Klumpen, so wie er da ist den Zu- 
schauern vorzuwer‘en? .. . Ich finde es nicht. Ich sehe durchaus ein 
gewisses Ganze, das Anfang, Mittel und Ende, Verhiltni®, Absichten, 
contrastirte Charakter, und contrastirte Groupen hat” (S. 161). Die 
Kunstwirklichkeit ist also gegeniiber der historisch gegebenen Rea- 
litait sui generis. Gerstenberg widerlegt hier selbst seine spiteren 
Kritiker (z. B. Joachimi, Gundolf, Wagner), die in seinem Begriff 
der Bilder des “sittlichen’”’ Lebens die wirre Fiille des Sinnlichen zu 
erkennen glauben und ihn daher beziiglich seiner Shakespeareauffas- 
sung den jungen Genies zuordnen. In den erliuternden Bemerkungen 
wendet er dann die aus dem 17. Brief bekannten Grundbegriffe der 
Interpretation auf die historischen Stiicke an; er nennt: Kontrast, 
Abstufung der Charaktere, Konzentration auf einen Hauptzweck, 
Zusammensetzung, Abstechung, “‘Gegenbild in den beyden Haupt- 
Groupen.” Das hat mit den “Regeln” nichts zu tun. Das Ganze 
dient dem Beweis, dafi Shakespeare ein denkender Kiinstler sei: “Sie 
werden bestindig eine malerische Einheit der Absicht und Composi- 
tion beobachten, zu der alle Theile ein richtiges Verhiltnif haben, 
und die eine Anordnung zu erkennen geben, welche . . . dem Kiinstler 
eben so viel Ehre machen, als die vortrefliche Zeichnung der Natur 
dem Genie” (S. 163). Nach dieser Aufdeckung des eigentlichen An- 
liegens der Shakespearebriefe la8t sich nun Schritt fiir Schritt zeigen, 
da® alle Elemente von Gerstenbergs Interpretation in der romanti- 
schen ahnlich zur Geltung kommen. 

1. Vor der Romantik galt Shakespeare vorherrschend als Natur- 
kraft. F. Schlegel notiert dagegen schon 1797: “Die einfachsten und 
nachsten Fragen, wie: Soll man Shakspeare’s Werke als Kunst oder 
als Natur beurtheilen? ...kénnen nicht beantwortet werden ohne 
die tiefste Spekulazion....”” Die Romantiker beantworten diese 


2 Js, 1, 201, Nr. 121. 
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Frage einhellig zugunsten der Kunst. Ebenso wie Gerstenberg nach- 
weisen will, daf{ Shakespeares Werke nicht formlos seien, sucht dann 
A. W. Schlegel in seinen Wiener Vorlesungen (1809-11) mit der Vor- 
stellung aufzuriumen, dafi das Werk des Englinders ‘‘von einem 
besoffenen Wilden herzuriihren scheine,” wie Voltaire gesagt hatte. 
“Mir ist er ein tiefsinniger Kiistler, nicht ein blindes wild laufendes 
Genie.’ “Triumph der Kunst”’ findet er in Romeo und Julia (vm, 84) 
wie Gerstenberg in Othello. Wenn die Shakespearebewunderung fiir 
die dramatische Dichtung der Zeit nicht fruchtbar geworden sei, so 
lige das daran, daf$} man Shakespeare ‘zu sehr als ein einziges.. . 
Genie angestaunt hat, das der Natur alles und der Kunst nichts 
verdanke. .. . Hitte man ihn dagegen mehr aus dem kiinstlerischen 
Gesichtspunkte angesehen, so wiirde man gestrebt haben, die Grund- 
sitze, wonach er seine Kunst ausiibt, zu verstehn” (v1, 372 f.). Wie 
bei Gerstenberg, meint ‘‘Grundsitze” selbstverstindlich nicht die 
“Regeln.” Energisch abgelehnt wird das vom Rationalismus geiibte 
Verfahren, nur schéne Einzelheiten aus den Dramen herauszulesen, 
Shakespeare “stiickweise” zu loben.* Seine Dichtung wird vielmehr 
als Kunstganzes gewertet, zu dem alle Teile sinnvoll zusammen- 
wirken (v1, 186). 

2. Genau wie Gerstenberg stellen dann die Romantiker, um die 
Kiinstlerschaft des Dichters evident zu machen, eingehende Formun- 
tersuchungen an, die sich auf das Werk als einen “grofen innigen 
Zusammenhang” richten, wie A. W. Schlegel mit Anklang an Gersten- 
bergs Ausdruck “grofe und mannigfaltige Einheit” sagt. Schon 
beriihrt wurde die Gleichheit der Methode. Der Gehalt ist Nebensache 
in der Interpretation; das Interesse gilt nicht mehr, wie weithin in der 
Shakespearekritik des 18. Jahrhunderts, dem Charakter, sondern der 
Komposition. GréSter Wert wird dabei darauf gelegt, dai “die 
Theyle, die das Ganze ausmachen, eine wechselseitige Verbindung 
unter sich, und jeder von ihnen ein Verhialtnis zum Ganzen habe.’ 
Und genau wie die Schlegels die rationalistischen Korrektheitsfana- 
tiker mit den eigenen Waffen schlagen, indem sie Shakespeares 
“‘Korrektheit” in einem vertieften und “edleren” Wortsinn bewuft 


% Simmtliche Werke, hg. v. Eduard Bécking (Leipzig; 1846), v1, 168, 182. Alle 
weiteren nur mit Band- und Seitenzahl nachgewiesenen Zitate sind dieser Ausgabe 
entnommen. 

* A.W. Schlegel, vi, 184; F. Schlegel, Js, 1, 106; Gerstenberg, S. 111; Wagner, 1, 
Q-II 


% Bibliothek der Schinen Wissenschaften, 1x, 196. 
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machen,” so laGt auch Gerstenberg das Regelschema hinter sich, 
wenn er in der Ganzheitlichkeit von Shakespeares Werken eine 
hdhere, viel subtilere “Einheit” als die iiberlieferte formalistische 
dartut. “Wo Einheit .. . ist, da ist innere Regel; und wo die fehlt, 
da fehlt gemeiniglich mehr, als irgend eine andere Regel ersetzen 
kann,” stellt er fest.?” In der Erhellung dieser “absichtlichen Organisa- 
tion” des ‘“‘Ganzen” kommen dann bei den Romantikern ganz die 
gleichen Interpretationskategorien zur Geltung wie bei Gerstenberg. 
In der hermeneutischen Praxis geschieht das vornehmlich in A. W. 
Schlegels Vorlesungen (v1, 173-302), waihrend der genialere Friedrich 
die entscheidenden Grundbegriffe schon in den Fragmenten aphoris- 
tisch vorwegnimmt: 


In dem edleren urspriinglichen Sinne des Wortes korrekt, da er absichtliche 
Durchbildung und Nebenausbildung des Innersten und Kleinsten im Werke 
nach dem Geist des Ganzen, praktische Reflexion des Kiinstlers, bedeutet, ist 
wohl kein moderner Dichter korrekter als Shakspeare. So ist er auch system- 
atisch wie kein andrer: bald durch jene Antithesen, die Individuen, Massen, 
ja Welten in mahlerischen Gruppen kontrastiren lassen; bald durch musika- 
lische Symmetrie desselben grossen Mafistabes, durch gigantische Wieder- 
holungen und Refrains; bald durch . . . die vielseitigste alle Stufen der Poesie 
von der sinnlichsten Nachahmung bis zur geistigsten Charakteristik ver- 
einigende Darstellung.”* 


Aus dem kiinstlerischen Kosmos hebt Schlegel hier in abstra- 
hierender Weise die Ordnungsprinzipien heraus, und zwar eben die, 
die Gerstenberg in seinen Deutungen findet. Und wie Gerstenberg 
diesen Sachverhalt u. a. im Vergleich der Historien und Tragédien 
mit den benutzten geschichtlichen Stoffen illustriert und eine kiinst- 
lerische Durchgeistigung des Rohmaterials feststellt, so betonen auch 
die Romantiker immer wieder den Kunstverstand. Mit “‘tiefstem 
Verstande” habe der Dramatiker aus dem teilweise unférmigen 
geschichtlich Uberlieferten Form, Plan und Kunstgesetzlichkeit 
“organisirt” und es “mit Einfachheit und Klarheit” (Gerstenberg: 
“Simplicitaét”) zu einem harmonischen Ganzen geordnet.”® 

% F. Schlegel, Js, 1, 245; A. W. Schlegel, v1, 210. 

7 Fischer, S. 380. Ganz ahnlich wie bei Shakespeare sucht Gerstenberg auch in 
in seiner Deutung Spensvrs das rationalistische Urteil zu widerlegen, der Fairie Queene 
fehle die Einheit, welche die klassizistische Poetik forderte. Auch hier setzt er einen 


subtileren Begriff von dem Planganzen des Kunstwerks an die Stelle des herk6mmlichen 
rein handlungsmifigen. In diesem neuen Sinne weist er dann die Einheit nach (S. 
30 ff.). 

%8 Js, 1, 245; vgl. 1, 271 f., 361 f.; auch A. W. Schlegel, v1, 210. 

°F. Schlegel, Js, 1, 351; George Waitz, Caroline (Leipzig, 1871), 1, 197-202; 
A. W. Schlegel, vi, 272 ff. (mit Einschrinkungen, die sich aus seinen Ansichten tiber 
organische Form erklaren; doch vgl. meine Ausfiihrungen zu diesen Ansichten). 
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3. Aus diesem Verstindnis des Shakespeareschen Dramas im 
Sinne eines wohlgefiigten Kunstgebildes ergibt sich fiir Gerstenberg 
ebenso wie fiir die Schlegels die Notwendigkeit, jeden Teil von seiner 
Leistung fiir das Ganze her dsthetisch zu rechtfertigen. Denn “nichts 
ist fremd, iiberfliissig, oder zufillig in diesem Meisterstiick kiinstleri- 
scher Weisheit.’* Das gilt besonders fiir die Szenen, die der Ratio- 
nalismus als stilwidrige Zugestindnisse an das Publikum verworfen 
hatte und gern ausgemerzt hitte. Gegen dieses Mifverstandnis aus 
theoretischer Voreingenommenheit wendet sich Gerstenberg, wenn er 
betont: “Man muf Schakespearn folgen kénnen, um ihn zu beur- 
theilen” (S. 163). So widerspricht er denjenigen “Kunstrichtern,” 
die die Komik des Narren in Lear als fiir eine tragische Dichtung un- 
passend ablehnen, und macht feinsinnig ihre Funktion im Bedeutungs- 
gefiige des Dramas klar: “Ich fiir meine Person bewundere den 
Dichter, der uns den schwachen Verstand dieses Kénigs durch den 
Umgang mit einem der elendesten Menschen so meisterhaft abzu- 
bilden wei, und es befremdet mich nicht mehr, da die Englander 
diese Scenen, anstatt eines dummen Gelichters, mit mitleidigem 
Schauer iiber den Verfall und die Zerstérung des menschlichen Geistes 
betrachten” (S. 163). Ahnlich wertet spaiter A. W. Schlegel diese 
Figur in ihrer asthetischen Zweckmafigkeit als héchst sinnvoll (v1, 
260), wie er sich tiberhaupt bemiiht, die Mischung von Tragik und 
Komik bei Shakespeare als kiinstlerische Leistung zu verteidigen.™ 
Er rechtfertigt die Totengriber in Hamlet, da sie “ihre Bedeutung 
haben” (v1, 205 f., 248); ebenso wehrt Gerstenberg hier ein Mif®ver- 
stindnis Voltaires ab: “Ich finde hier nichts Komisches. Der Um- 
stand, daf diese Leute unter lauter Todtenképfen und Schedeln 
singen kénnen, erhéht in mir das Tragische des Anblicks” (S. 163). 
Wenn er 1759 in der Philotas-Rezension in der Bibliothek der Schinen 
Wissenschaften (v/2, 311 f.) gerade unter Berufung auf Voltaire eben 
diese Szene noch bemingelte, so zeigt demgegeniiber die Auffassung 
in den Briefen, wie er 1766 in der Shakespearekritik iiber den Ra- 
tionalismus hinausgekommen ist. Die Deutung hier ist weder im 
Ganzen noch in Teilen ein Riickfall in rationalistische Vorstellungs- 
weisen.—Auch die dsthetische Rechtfertigung der Hexen in Mac- 


% F. Schlegel, Js, 1, 106. Vgl. Gerstenberg: ‘‘Nichts ist in diesem kiihnen Gemilde 
tiberfliiBig” (S. 162). 

3 Sdmmil. Werke, v1, 198-203. Er folgt damit einem Fingerzeig Lessings, der eine 
aihnliche asthetische Rechfertigung der Mischung des Tragischen und Komischen gab 
(vgl. meinen Aufsatz tiber das Tragikomische, GRM, N. F. vm (1957), 349-69, auch den 
demniichst im Neophilologus erscheinenden. 
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beth wegen ihrer sinnvollen Funktion im Rahmen des Ganzen (S. 163) 
ist Geist vom Geist der Schlegelschen Kritik (v1, 253 ff.). 

Nichst der (scheinbaren) Uneinheitlichkeit des Shakespeareschen 
Dramas und der Vermischung von Komik und Tragik waren besonders 
die haufigen Wortspiele ein Stein des Anstofes fiir die Rationalisten. 
Sie verurteilten das “punning” rigoros als vulgiren Scherztypus. Die 
Romantik geht in ihrer strikt ganzheitlich orientierten Sicht aber so 
weit, auch hier noch kiinstlerische Wirkungsabsicht zu finden oder 
mindestens Erklarung der Verwendung von Wortspielen aus der Sitte 
der Zeit (A. W. Schlegel, v1, 170-71, 195; VU, 94-96). Gerstenbergs 
Einstellung zu dieser Frage unterscheidet sich von der romantischen 
nur durch gréfere Griindlichkeit beim Aufzeigen der beiden Haupt- 
gesichtspunkte: kiinstlerische Zweckmafigkeit und historische Erkla- 
rung (S. 126-30). Wie die Romantiker weist er die Auffassung des 
Wortspiels als Geschmacksfehler mit dem Gedanken zuriick, daf das 
Genie des englischen Dichters “kein héheres Lob kannte, als die Natur 
eines jeden Gegenstandes nach den kleinsten Unterscheidungszeichen 
zu treffen” (S. 126) und daf folglich die Wortspiele primar zur Charak- 
terisierung der Personen stimmten. 

4. Aus dieser Tendenz, in den Shakespeareschen Dramen die 
héchstmégliche dichterische Vollkommenheit zu sehen, sofern dort 
nimlich “innere Nothwendigkeit eines jeden [Teils] in Bezug auf das 
Ganze”’ (A. W. Schlegel, v1, 186) herrsche, miissen beide, Gerstenberg 
und die Romantiker, den klassizistischen Versuchen widersprechen, 
diesen Werken durch Auslassungen und Anderungen eine vermeintlich 
angemessenere Form zu geben.” 

In allen diesen Punkten stehen die Romantiker und der Verfasser 
der Briefe iiber Merkwiirdigkeiten Seite an Seite gegen rationalistisch- 
klassizistische Deutungsgrundsatze. 

Aber wie gesagt: alle diese Details in der Ubereinstimmung betreffs 
Shakespeares, die sich noch um zahlreiche Beispiele vermehren lieSen, 
dienen bei Gerstenberg wie bei den Romantikern nur dem Haupt- 
anliegen, den Englander als den bewuften Kiinstler zu deuten und die 
herrschende Vorstellung, “Shakespeare sei ein rohes Genie gewesen, 
und habe blindlings unzusammenhingende Dichtungen auf gut Gliick 
hingeschiittet” (A. W. Schlegel, v1, 166 f.) als irrig abzutun. Wichtiger 
als die Aufzahlung von Einzelfallen iibereinstimmender Interpretation 
ist daher die Frage nach den dichtungstheoretischen Voraussetzungen, 


* Gerstenberg, S. 111; A. W. Schlegel, v1, 253, 263; vu, 33 ff., 92; L. Tieck, Kri- 
tische Schriften (Leipzig, 1848-52), u, 234 ff. ‘ 
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auf der diese Gleichheit der Auslegungsmethode, der Auffassung des 
Werks im Sinne eines gegliederten Kunstganzen, der Grundbegriffe 
der Deutung und schlieSlich der typischen Einzelanalysen beruht. 

Der asthetische Einheitsbegriff, der sowohl Gerstenbergs wie auch 
der romantischen Wertung der Werke Shakespeares als ideale Norm 
zugrundeliegt, unterscheidet sich radikal von dem der klassizistischen 
Kritik, nach der jede Szene nur dann berechtigt ist, wenn sie die Hand- 
lung weiterfiihrt. Demgegeniiber sprechen Schlegel und Gerstenberg 
gern von “‘musikalischer” und “‘malerischer’”’ Komposition, die etwas 
anderes meint. Beide verwahren sich ausdriicklich dagegen, daf das 
Kriterium des Klassizismus auf Shakespeares Dramatik angewandt 
werde; es ist ihnen zu mechanisch-technisch und zu ausschlieSlich 
pragmatisch-verlaufsmaBig bestimmt; bei Shakespeare sei eben nicht 
jeder Teil in eine liickenlose Kette von Ursachen und Wirkungen 
eingepaft.** Wenn aber dennoch an den gleichen Stellen das sinnvolle 
Zusammenwirken aller Teile behauptet wird, so ist an die Stelle der 
iiberlieferten Konzeption der Handlungseinheit ein verfeinerter 
Formbegriff der Einheit getreten. Dieser ist mehr auf den morpho- 
logischen Gefiigecharakter, auf Ton und Atmosphire als auf blofe 
mechanische dramatische Fortliufigkeit bezogen. Dafiir sprechen 
schon alle obigen Ausfiihrungen. Die Romantiker nennen diesen Kom- 
positionstypus in Anlehnung an Goethes Fortbildung des Begriffs der 
inneren Form die organische Form. Sie wird zwar von dem denkenden 
Kiinstler geschaffen, aber dieser schlieSt sich in der Gestaltung an die 
dem Material, dem Vorwurf, immanente Bildungsintentionalitit an, 
die er wie einen Keim entfaltet. Form ist “bedeutsames Auferes” 
eines inneren Wesens.* Im Sinne dieser Organik erweisen dann die 
Romantiker an Shakespeare die Einheit des Kunstwerks als einen 
mehr als biihnenpraktischen “grofen und innigen Zusammenhang.” 
Nun ist zwar gegen Joachimis starke Betonung dieses Punktes einzu- 
wenden, da in der interpretatorischen Praxis der Romantiker der 
Gesichtspunkt der Organik eher als stillschweigende Voraussetzung 
denn als ausdriickliches hermeneutisches Kriterium auftritt. Gelegent- 
lich wird er sogar zugunsten der Betonung eigenmichtiger Form- 
absichtlichkeit und der Konzeption des ordnenden Kiinstlers auf- 

% S. 149. Ein weiterer Beweis, daf{ Gerstenberg in seiner Shakespearekritik den 
klassizistischen Begriff der Einheit nicht schitzt. Siehe auch Fischer, S. 102-105; 
A. W. Schlegel, v1, 89. Beide, Gerstenberg und Schlegel, verwenden das Bild der Kette 
polemisch-abfallig. Vgl. Anm. 27 oben. 


*“ Bedeutendste Stelle: A. W. Schlegel, v1, 157 f. Siehe auch Joachimi-Dege, S. 
182 ff. 
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gegeben.™ Aber wie dem auch sei: bei Gerstenberg laft sich diese 
organische Kunstauffassung ebenfalls, wenigstens in rudimentirer 
Form, finden; und obwohl er sich im Zusammenhang der Shakespeare- 
kritik nicht ausdriicklich dazu dufert, liegt sie seiner Auslegung zu- 
grunde. Mit Recht nimmt Wagner diesen organischen Formbegriff 
fiir Gerstenbergs Asthetik in Anspruch,” ohne allerdings auf die dich- 
tungsgeschichtliche Bedeutung aufmerksam zu machen, um die es 
hier geht. 

Die zweite Voraussetzung der romantischen wie der Gerstenberg- 
schen Shakespearedeutung ist die spezifische Auffassung des Genies, 
als dessen Verkérperung Shakespeare beiden gilt. Fiir die Theorie der 
Aufklarung war “Genie” identisch mit dsthetischem Beurteilungs- 
vermdégen, mit “Geschmack.” Fiir die Sturm-und-Drang-Dramatiker 
war es Kennwort fiir die freischépferische, leidenschaftliche, inspirierte 
Dichterindividualitét. “Genie” hatte mit dsthetisch absichtsvollem 
Werkschaffen, Plan und Ma nichts zu tun. Das war erst der Inhalt, 
den Klassik und Romantik dem Begriff gaben.*’—Wie man im allge- 
meinen Gerstenberg (weitgehend richtig) als Ubergangsfigur zwischen 
Rationalismus und Sturm und Drang gedeutet hat, so hat man auch 
seine Stellungnahme zum Genieproblem unter dem Zwang dieser 
Sichtweise als ein unentschiedenes Schwanken swischen den Auffas- 
sungen jener beiden Richtungen verstehen wollen.** Fiir die meisten 
seiner AuSerungen trifft das zu. Daneben ist aber nicht zu tibersehen, 
da® er bereits eine echte Synthese der Positionen erreicht und diese 
damit iiberwindet. Als wesentliche Eigenschaft des Genies bezeichnet 
er die inspirierte vivida vis animi des schépferischen Individuums, die 
Imagination. Aber vor dieser Kraft her “geht eine andere Kraft, die 
Kraft der Beobachtung, welche mit einer dritten ausiibenden ver- 
bunden sein muf, die ich durch Klugheit des Genies ausdriicken 
méchte, weil sie sich nicht sowol auf das Beobachtete in dem Vor- 
wurfe, als auf das Werk des Kiinstlers . . . bezieht” (S. 224). Dies ist 
nicht nur ein Aphorismus, als den Wagner (S. 95) diese Stelle bagatel- 

% Z. B., A. W. Schlegel, v1, 208, 222, 228, 230, 234, 240, 242, 248 f., 250, 252. 


*® Wagner, I, 112, 143. Vgl. Gerstenberg, S. 37, 327; Fischer, S. 96 f., 110 f., 
207, 281 f., 283, 285, 380. 

7 F. Schulze, “Vom romantischen Geniebegriff,” Kdster-Festschrift (Leipzig, 1912), 
S. 228 ff. Fiir die frithere Zeit vgl. Pierre Grappin, La Théorie du génie dans le pré- 
classicisme allemand (Paris, 1952). 

%8 Beispielhaft: Wagner, 11, 79 ff. Auf S. 84, 87, 89, 91, 95 lehnt er eine Vorweg- 
nahme klassisch-romantischer Auffassung ab, aber auf S. 88 behauptet er wenigstens 
halbwegs das Gegenteil, wobei er allerdings Vorwegnahme in einem anderen Sinn als 
wir in dieser Arbeit fat, wie aus S. go erhellt. 
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lisieren méchte. Im Gegenteil: die Vorstellung einer Synthese von 
imaginativ-gefiihlsmaBigen und bewuft schaffenden Ziigen in der 
Wesensstruktur des Genies kehrt mehrmals im gleichen Brief, wie 
auch sonst, wieder.*® Gerstenberg bezeichnet dann die bewufte Kom- 
ponente mit Ausdriicken wie “‘tiefdenkend,” “philosophisch” (im 
Sinne von verstandiger Urteilsfahigkeit im Asthetischen), “Er- 
findung,” “Witz,” ‘“‘Beurtheilungskraft,” ‘‘Geschmack,” ‘An- 
ordnung,” “Ordnung” und “Plan’’: d. h. also als Kunstverstand. 
Werke des Genies schlieBen absichtliche Formqualititen folglich nicht 
aus, sondern ein. Wenn auch, wie Gerstenberg selbst zugibt (S. 232), 
seine Theorie iiber das Genie nicht bis zu letzter Klarheit gediehen ist, 
so bleibt doch die Tatsache belangvoll, da der Kritiker Shakespeares 
de facto eine Begriffsbestimmung des Genies kennt, die einmal zu 
seiner das Kiinstlerische wie das Freischépferische betonenden Inter- 
pretation stimmt, andererseits mit der romantischen zusammenfillt. 
Denn die Romantik kehrt gerade in ihrer Shakespearedeutung den 
bewuft-formschaffenden Aspekt des Genies heraus. Sie verliert dabei 
jedoch das géttlich Inspirierte ebenso wenig aus den Augen wie 
Gerstenberg. Aber der Akzent liegt dort nicht.“ “Die Thiatigkeit des 
Genies,” heifSt es bei A. W. Schlegel, “‘ist zwar ihm eine natiirliche und 
in gewissem Sinne bewuBtlose . . . ; es ist aber keineswegs eine solche, 
woran die denkende Karft nicht einen grofen Antheil hatte” (vz, 
183); Shakespeares Dramen sind also “‘eine der besonnensten Hervor- 
bringungen des menschlichen Geistes.” 

Mit dieser Betonung der kritisch urteilenden Fahigkeit des Genies 
ist eine Frontstellung gegen die Genie- und Shakespeareauffassung des 
Sturm und Drang bezogen;“ und es ergibt sich die scheinbare Para- 
doxie, daf schon Gerstenberg, obwohl er, auch in seiner Shakespeare- 
deutung, einer der ersten Schrittmacher jener jungen Generation ist, 
zugleich auch deren Grundeinstellung im Ansatz iiberwindet. Er ist 
in dem bezeichneten Sinne in der Asthetik seines Shakespearebildes 


8° Vgl. Gerstenberg, S. 14, 175 f., 218, 225, 227, 228; Bibl. d. Sch. Wiss., v, 318 f., 
321; Fischer, S. 104, 150, 343, 402. 

4° A. W. Schlegel, v1, 182-84; vgl. Joachimi-Dege, S. 131 ff. Dort weitere Quellen- 
zitate. 

4! Siehe z. B. F. Schlegel, Js, 1, 315, Joachimi-Dege, S. 158 ff. 

# Diese Sturm-und-Drang-Ziige sind bei Koch, Joachimi-Dege, Gundolf, Schnei- 
der, Wagner, Grappin, u. a. (s. o. Anm. 1, 3) tiberzeugend herausgearbeitet. Sie brauch- 
ten daher in dieser Studie nicht eigens erwihnt zu werden.—Zum folgenden: Joachimi- 
Dege verschleiert diesen Zusammenhang vdllig, wenn sie zwar Gerstenberg nur als 
Exponenten der Geniezeit behandelt, dann aber Romantik und Klassik (zutreffend) 
als Gegenschlag gegen den Sturm und Drang betont. 
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Vorlaufer der Romantik. Zugleich weist er in der ‘‘Ontologie”’ seiner 
Auffassung der Dramen des Briten auf die Klassik voraus. Diese 
zweifache Leistung, die bisher nicht gesehen worden ist, rundet sich 
insofern zu einer Einheit, als ja die beiden hier als klassisch und ro- 
mantisch bezeichneten Gesichtspunkte nicht auf je eine dieser Rich- 
tungen beschrinkt sind, sondern weithin von beiden geteilt werden, 
in der Weise jedoch, dafS§ der Schwerpunkt des Interesses jeweils 
verschieden liegt.“ Eben diese Synthese beider bildet die Grundlage 
der spiteren deutschen Shakespearekritik bis heute.“ In ihrer Ge- 
schichte hat Gerstenberg eine klar umrissene iiberleitende Stellung, 
die man zwar nicht iiberschaitzen, aber noch viel weniger verkennen 
sollte.” Zweck dieser Studie war, auf diesen Zusammenhang aufmerk- 
sam zu machen und damit zu kliren, in welchem Sinne man sagen 
darf, daf Gerstenbergs Briefe ‘‘das bedeutsamste Zeugnis fiir Shake- 
speare sind, das die deutsche Kritik des 18. Jahrhunderts hervorzu- 
bringen wufte.’’” 

Stellt man diese Untersuchung in den weiteren Rahmen des 
Standes der Forschung zur Wirkungsgeschichte Shakespeares in 
Deutschland, so erscheint es als lohnende Aufgabe, in der vorgefiihrten 
Weise weitere thematische Lingsschnitte durch die Geschichte der 
kritischen Rezeption Shakespeares zu legen. Themen und Motive 
wiren da etwa: die Auffassung von der Mischung des Tragischen und 
Komischen, das Hiafliche, das Atmosphiarische im Kunstwerk 
(Herder, Otto Ludwig), Menschengestaltung, Strukturgesetze, her- 
vorstechende Charaktere usw. Derartige Arbeiten wiirden nicht nur 
die vorliegenden, vornehmlich von Kritiker zu Kritiker fortschrei- 
tenden Darstellungen erginzen; es zeichneten sich auch bestimmte 
Entwicklungslinien in der Aufnahme Shakespeares ab. Und diese 
wiirden ihrerseits wieder interessante neue Aufschliisse iiber die 
Geschichte der deutschen Asthetik tiberhaupt vermitteln. 


* Dazu ausgezeichnet Joachimi-Dege, S. 182 ff. 

“ Siehe Schirmer (Anm. 11 oben). 

* Andere klassisch-romantische Denkmotive bei Gerstenberg aufzuzeigen, wire 
eine Aufgabe, die tiber den Rahmen der Problemstellung dieser Arbeit hinausgeht. Zu 
Anklangen an die Klassik bringt Wagner einiges (passim). 

Wagner, I, 113. 
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A History oF IcELANpic LITERATURE. By Stefan Einarsson. New York: The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation (Johns Hopkins Press), 1957. Pp. 
xli+409. $5.50. 


Why, at this particular time, a history of Icelandic literature for the English- 
speaking public? There are at most three college courses in the entire United 
States devoted exclusively to Icelandic literature in English translation, and 
the enrollment in Old Norse—Icelandic language courses is at an all-time low. 
Under these circumstances, the purpose of publishing the work here reviewed 
might at first thought be questioned. 

But this is only one side of the coin. There is every reason why thinking 
Americans should acquaint themselves with the background of Icelandic lit- 
erature, and they probably will do so to an increasing degree as more material 
becomes available. The cultural stream from Iceland flows through more 
channels than most people realize, and far antedates the new-found ties of 
friendship in NATO or the interest awakened by Laxness’ capture of the 
Nobel prize. Whatever the world may owe to such writers as Ibsen, Bjgrnson, 
Strindberg, Undset, and Hamsun is founded on ideals and traditions preserved 
for the other northern countries in the early literature of Iceland. 

Until now, however, there has been no complete history of Icelandic lit- 
erature in English, and only in the last twenty years have the unreadable 
Victorian translations of the early Icelandic classics been replaced by sober 
editions, faithful to the style of the originals. Bit by bit the Eddic poems, the 
skaldic verse, the sagas are being revealed as something more than classroom 
exercises in phonetic laws. The terse idiom, the tense underplay of emotions, 
the unshakeable belief in justice and equity (even where these fail in practice), 
and the unending occupation with Man’s relationship to his surroundings and 
to other men—these are things that the best American literature has in com- 
mon with the Scandinavian perhaps more than with any other. And probably 
not without good reason: The heritage of the settler, taming a wilderness in 
his search for a way of life, was already old in the North when the first Nor- 
wegian-Icelanders discovered America. 

Congratulations and thanks are due the author and his publishers, even 
before the first page is turned, for having met a challenge with the spirit of 
pioneers. 

The origins of Iceland’s earliest literary impulses have been a matter of 
considerable controversy in recent years. Some of the arguments passing 
between the Nordic and Celtic camps, for instance, have been fully as gro- 
tesque as those that have entertained Kensington Stone bystanders. It is 
therefore not without wonderment that one reads, in the very first lines of 
Einarsson’s book, that “In comparison with most other European national 


1 Hedin Bronner and Gésta Franzen, “Scandinavian Studies in Institutions of 
Learning in the United States. Fourth Report: The Centennial Year 1957-58.”’ Scandi- 
navian Studies, November 1958. (This survey reveals the fact that no more than 29 


students were registered in Old Norse-Icelandic courses throughout the United States 
in the Autumn of 1957.) 
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literatures that of Iceland is relatively clear in origin.”’ The statement is the 
more difficult to accept in that it is not borne out by the exposition that 
follows. The author presents, in fact, an excellent discussion of the many 
theories concerning stylistic influences and thematic origins of Eddic and 
skaldic poetry as well as of the sagas. 

Although he does not entirely discount the other possibilities, Einarsson 
appears to favor the Norwegian-Icelandic origin of the Eddic poems, dating 
them in the period ca. 800-1200 A.D. “It seems,” he says, “intrinsically more 
likely that the poems were composed in (Norway or) Iceland by a group of 
poets related in culture and vying with one another in treating topics and 
characters each from his own point of view.” With regard to skaldic poetry, 
he points out that “The trend of modern opinion seems to be that [it] orig- 
inated in (West) Norway or in the Scandinavian Baltic. If so, it could not 
have started until after the exodus of the English from Jutland-Angel (fifth 
century). It appears fully developed in the poetry of Bragi hinn gamli, a 
Norwegian flourishing ca. 800-850 (ca. 835-g00...), the ancestor of an 
Icelandic family of skalds.” Serious consideration of an Irish origin he excludes 
with a few deft strokes of the pen: “Apart from the remarkable lack of Irish 
influence on the Old Icelandic language,/there are two major obstacles to 
this theory. The oldest Icelandic poetry ...was older than any possible 
Irish influence . . . . The second obstacle. . . is the great difference in detail 
between Irish and skaldic poetry, though both have certain methods in 
common ...and both produce the general impression of artificiality. Pro- 
fessor Kemp Malone, expert in Icelandic and Irish, looked for but did not 
discover the connection.” 

If the concise but comprehensive treatment of skaldic prosody is a bit 
too learned for general readers, it is to be forgiven for the sake of serious 
students who, wishing to augment the material presented by L. M. Hol- 
lander, may find Snorri’s HAttatal an impregnable fortress of learning. It is 
to Einarsson’s credit also that for his illustrations he has drawn largely upon 
Hollander’s monumental translations rather than indulging in originality for 
its own sake. 

A perennial question among scholars is that of the historical veracity of 
the sagas, and of the relationship between their written form and their earlier 
oral tradition. The “free-prose theory” maintains that the family and royal 
sagas, accurate oral accounts of historical events, were handed down in un- 
changed form from mouth to mouth until they reached the ear of a scribe. The 
“‘book-prose theory,” on the other hand, maintains that any given saga as we 
know it today was an original composition of the writer, based on a variety 
of sources both oral and written. Einarsson clearly favors the “‘book-prose 
theory,” although he implies that each saga must be studied on its own merits. 
In my opinion this point could just as well be made explicit. The range in 
age, style, subject matter, authorship, and historical background of the dif- 
ferent family sagas is considerable, and it seems unnecessary to look for a 
fixed theory covering them as a class. 

Einarsson’s thumbnail sketches of ten family sagas lend life and color 
to this section of the book. Of particular value is his account of the Sturlunga 
saga, to which he devotes a separate short chapter. The saga itself, a com- 
posite of half a dozen full-length sagas filling two sturdy volumes in the 
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Sturlunguitg4fan of 1946, is very difficult to follow. ““To unscramble the in- 
dividual sagas from this scrap heap has been no easy task,” he comments, 
The general reader—who is not likely ever to turn a page of Sturlunga—finds 
here for the first time in some detail and in palatable form, the essential 
content of it and a clear view of its important place in Icelandic literature; 
the student, on the other hand, will wish to use it as parallel reading. A small 
but sad omission in this chapter is that the two superb lines, “Ot vil ek,” and 
“Eigi skal héggva”—known and loved throughout the North—are not 
quoted. 

Slightly disappointing is the fact that Einarsson does not mention the 
many places in modern Iceland where the scenes of the sagas may be recog- 
nized. He could well—without appearing overly romantic or tourist-minded—— 
have briefly described HlfSarendi and Bergpérshvoll of Njdéla, or Borg of 
Eigla, or the many places of Gretila, or Snorri’s ingenious hot-water bath at 
Reykholt. All of these places and many more in Iceland he surely knows like 
the palm of his hand. 

The second half of the book, covering the period from the time of the 
sagas to the present, is a model of orderly arrangement and exhaustive treat- 
ment. There are perhaps three men in the United States qualified to offer 
detailed comments on such material, and I am, alas, not one of them. Suffice it 
to say that each chapter begins with a review of the social or political back- 
ground as it affects the literature, and proceeds to a sketch of the literary 
currents. This is regularly followed by a series of clearly marked sections 
dealing with the individual writers and their work—an arrangement which 
enhances the value of the book as a reference work. A particularly happy in- 
clusion is the final chapter on American-Icelandic writers. A bibliography of 
nearly two hundred works and a good index complete the scholarly equip- 
ment. To find all this material elsewhere, the reader would have to comb 
through a library in many tongues. 

As usual the American-Scandinavian Foundation has chosen an at- 
tractive format and has kept typographical errors to a minimum. A handful 
of slips is inevitable, however, and they will be mentioned here on the assump- 
tion that the publisher will wish to correct them in a second edition: p. 41, 
read “through Myrkwood” for “trough Myrkwood”’; p. 76, read “‘depth of 
feeling” for “dept of feeling”; p. 85, read “his death” for “this death”’; p. 229, 
italicize og in “Piltur og Stilka’”’; p. 245, read “Utilegumennirnir’’ for 
“Otilegumennirir.” On p. 114 there are two unfortunate translations which 
it is hoped the author can be prevailed upon to change in his next edition; 
Morkinskinna and Fagrskinna are rendered as “Rotten-skinny” and “Fair- 
skinny” respectively—presumably for the sake of preserving the original 
rhythm. The general reader will inevitably be led to think of “skinny” as 
“thin,” and substitution of “Rotten-skin, etc.” or “Rotten-vellum, etc.” 
would probably prevent momentary confusion. 

The appearance of A History of Icelandic Literature may signal the be- 
ginning of an upward trend in Icelandic studies in the United States. Investi- 
gations of the past ten years? have repeatedly shown that at least where 
Scandinavian studies are concerned, the cart can in fact be put before the 


2 Ibid. 
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horse; that is, the presence of an inspiring teacher, the existence of attractive 
teaching materials or facilities, may precede the demand for the subject— 
contrary to the apparent belief of those administrators who allow courses to 
lie dormant for years because minimum enrollment requirements are not 
satisfied. Icelandic has been particularly vulnerable in this respect. 
HEDIN BRONNER 
Amerika-Haus, Cologne 


‘NaTuR’ 0G ‘UNATUR’ I SKALDEKUNSTEN. Av Hallvard Lie. Avhandlinger 
Utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse. 1957. No. 1. 


Ever since Sophus Bugge in his Bidrag til den a@ldste Skaldedigtnings Historie 
(1894) tried to postdate Ragnars Drdpa from the early ninth century, where 
tradition places it, to the tenth century, but met with practically unanimous 
contradiction, there has been constant and vigorous discussion about Bragi’s 
famous poem and the provenience of Skaldic poetry in general. 

There are two main theories which have been set forth to account for the 
sudden appearance in Bragi’s poem of practically all distinctive features, 
stylistic as well as formal, of dréitkuett. The one reckons with a gradual devel- 
opment, now lost to us, from the simpler common form(s) of Old Germanic 
poetry. The other would assume the loan of the elements of syllable counting, 
three stress lines with fixed trochaic ending, internal rhyme together with 
alliteration, from the most commonly used Old Irish meter, the Debide. 
Heusler in his Versgeschichte (1925, 1, 300) categorically refused to accept a 
belief that dréttkvatt could have been genetically evolved from either 
fornyrdislag or ljédahétir, and boldly assumes that none other than Bragi 
himself freely adapted Irish meter to the Germanic spirit—in other words, 
invented dréttkvett.! 

In a previous study (Maal og Minne, 1952, pp. 1-92), far too little no- 
ticed, Hallvard Lie agreed with Heusler, showing among other things in 
detail that the similarities with Irish meter are more apparent than real; that 
the fundamentally new in dréttkvett is the independence of its rhythm of 
natural (prose) stress. According to him, dréttkvett style had its origin in the 
conscious endeavor of a word artist, in the so-called ‘shield-poem’ genre, 
descriptively to rival the outstanding work in the representative arts, notably 
wood carving gaily painted, which was achieved at that time (about 800 
A.D.) in the Vestfold center of Norwegian culture, a magnificent specimen 
of which came to light in the Oseberg Ship and its furnishings. To do that he 
needed a more colorful, as well as a more ‘static’ vehicle than was afforded 
by the traditional, popular, simple language of the Eddic poems. He supplied 
it by the lavish use of pompous, orotund heiti and kenningar, whereby a lin- 
guistic (acoustic) parallel of the symbolic themes and scenes of the pictorial 
arts was made possible. Surprisingly, Lie was able to show that the 356 lines 


1 Turville-Petre recently (Skirnir 1954, pp. 31-55) has gone anew into the much 
debated loan from Irish poetry without, however, coming to any definite conclusion, 
and suggests, as have others, that several features may have been taken directly, by 
both the Irish and the Scandinavians, from the Latin psalms of the period. 
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of ‘descriptive’ verse from the ninth and tenth centuries, preserved in a num- 
ber of fragments, are a hundred per cent in dréttkvett; whereas of the 2,471 
lines of encomiastic verse of that period only forty-seven per cent are so. He 
concluded that the a-naturalistic principles of this style agreed so well with 
the prevailing taste that the measure, iust because of that, held its own for 
some five hundred years. 

In the important treatise under discussion, Lie returns to the attack, 
especially as to ‘naturalism’ versus ‘a-naturalism,’ to vindicate Skaldic art as 
the adequate and characteristic expression for the definite, culturally condi- 
tioned style of that period—a style basically different from that of Graeco- 
Roman and modern art which has tacitly taken it for granted that all poetry, 
and art in general, should conform to nature and be the expression of the 
subjective, individual experience of ‘reality.’ Ethnography and archeology, 
as well as the many changes of style in the Western world have taught us to 
exercise caution in such categoric judgments as to what is beautiful, and what 
is the proper subject and manner of art. One might add that much of modern 
art has even overshot the mark in its opposition to ‘naturalism’ and has 
landed us in downright nihilism. 

From this point of view the long drawn-out feud between Finnur Jénsson, 
as head of the ‘Icelandic school’ of Skaldic interpretation, and E. A. Kock, 
the protagonist of the ‘modernist school,’ is like the choice between tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee: essentially, Kock claimed it to be self-evident that no 
interpretation of Skaldic poetry could be regarded as correct unless the reading 
‘made sense’ and was expressed in a fashion understandable for all, and so 
proceeded tirelessly and ruthlessly to straighten out the word order of Skaldic 
verse in conformity with at least Eddic level; whereas Jénsson insisted that 
the meaning of Skaldic verse would come out clearly if only the kennings were 
correctly interpreted. In other words, both believed that Skaldic poetry could 
be made to conform to ‘naturalistic’ principles. 

Quite to the contrary, thinks Lie, the aim of the skald in his descriptive 
verse was to rival the visual splendor of the painted ceremonial shield pre- 
sented to him with correspondingly rich acoustic effects in language, the char- 
acteristically involved syntax of his poetry psychologically paralleling the 
involute ornamental art of his times, and his seemingly chaotic word-position 
an intentionally and consciously chosen stylistic device of his word art 
(ordfimi). Nor, for that matter, as Lie points out, are such verbal acrobatics 
limited to Skaldic poetry: they have certain curious analoga, e.g., in Latin 
classic literature. 

The other specific component of Skaldic poetry is the kenning. Not that 
the kenning—again like the involved syntax—is found only here: in fact it 
occurs in more or less pronounced fashion in the baroque style of other cul- 
tures; and of course frequently in Old Germanic poetry otherwise. But in 
Skaldic poetry we have a deliberate ‘pure culture’ of this figure, one sys- 
tematically used in all its potentialities and refinements. After all, Snorri’s 
SkaldskaparméAl is essentially a system and theory of the function and forma- 
tion of the kenning. 

What was its origin, and why came it to be specifically used in Skaldic 
poetry? 
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Disregarding the facile explanation of a supply of kennings being needed 
as tags in the straightjacket dréttkveit measure, there is what Lie calls the 
‘fossil’ theory, according to which originally vivid metaphors have become 
‘faded flowers without a root’—stereotypes. Now, it is true, as some inves- 
tigators have pointed out, that such metaphors with some ‘life’ still in them 
have a tendency to proliferate in the skaldic stanza so as to effect ‘sentence 
metaphorisation,’ a consistent carrying-through of the figure—a usage for 
which Snorri coined the technical term of mfgerving. But here Lie makes the 
significant observation that this ‘sentence metaphorisation’ in no case is 
effected with true kennings. 

Finally, there is the tabu theory, first proposed by Axel Olrik, who no- 
ticed the striking similarity between the tabu expressions of Shetland fisher- 
men and the heiti of the skalds (such as are collected, e.g., in Alvissmél and 
the pulur). This theory was elaborated and fortified with comprehensive 
ethnographic material by Alberta Portengen. However, it is only the esoteric 
expressions used in ritualistic-magic language which seem to offer the possi- 
bility of comparison with the kennings of the skalds. As pointed out by 
Magnus Olsen, the traces of ceremonial apotropaic language in the inscription 
on the Eggjum Stone (ca. 700 A.D.) definitely point that way. 

But how came kennings of that nature to be transferred to Skaldic usage? 

According to Lie this was probably first done in the so-called ‘memorial 
poems’ in the kviduhdtir measure. These poems—another striking observation— 
exhibit a remarkable consistency of style from first to last, through some four 
centuries. It is seen chiefly in “a predilection for the most cunningly excogi- 
tated, abstract, colorless type of kenning, viz. metonymies or name puzzles; 
coupled with a distinct leaning to plastic, colorful ‘sentence metaphorisa- 
tion.’ ” To judge from Ynglingatal, the oldest of these poems in kviduhéttr, 
we have in this measure the aboriginal form of encomiastic poetry in the 
North—a form cultivated at a time long antedating the Viking Period, when 
ancestor worship still occupied the central position in religious life. It was 
succeeded by the Viking Period, which may be supposed to give rise to the 
more individualistic panegyric in dréttkvett. True dréttkvatt style, however, as 
pointed out, is opposed to the ‘naturalizing’ tendency of kviduhdtir; though, of 
course, a certain mixture of these two styles is found occasionally. Thus, ac- 
cording to Lie, instead of speaking of the Skaldic style, it is necessary to 
distinguish four such—‘high’ dréttkvett style, kviduhdtir style, a mixed style, 
and simple Eddic style. 

Having established this, Lie in the remainder of the treatise tests, ex- 
emplifies, and elaborates these criteria as applied to the verse of the chief 
skalds from Bragi to Hallfred: insisting that no interpretation, however 
plausible, can be sound unless it conforms, in each individual case, to the 
style of the poem. 

I have so far tried to set forth in all briefness (which unfortunately in- 
volves dispensing with illustrations) what I conceive to be Lie’s main argu- 
ments. I will say that to me they are convincing, even though some points, in 
the nature of the case, may not be susceptible of proof; as, e.g., the necessity 
of kenning language arising solely in tabu expressions: certainly the figure is 
found abundantly in the baroque style of other cultures. And one may harbor 
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doubts as to whether the ‘shield-poem’ is the original, or only, locus for 
dréttkvedt style. Lie admits, of course, that there is no compelling reason for 
assuming genetic connection between the representative arts of the time and 
the Skaldic verse he assumes to be intended to rival them. Personally, I have 
an innate hesitation about believing an art form deliberately ‘invented’ which 
so evidently met the genius of the race for so long a time. However that be, 
Lie’s penetrating work marks a distinct, in fact fundamental, advance. He 
has furnished us a key for the understanding, or better, appreciation, of the 
astonishing stylistic finesses locked up in Skaldic poetry—a key, to be sure, 
which it is not given to every one to handle! 


LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


THE SAGA OF GUNNLAUG SERPENT-TONGUE. Edited by P. G. Foote. Trans- 
lated by R. Quirk. London, etc.: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. Pp. 
xxviii+2+47. $4.50. 


This book is not to be confused with the same authors’ Gunnlaugssaga with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary which appeared in 1953 as the first volume 
of an Old Norse text series projected by the Viking Society for Northern 
Research. The present volume purports to be the first of the Nelson Series of 
Icelandic Texts. It is a critical edition, based on Stockholm Perg. 4:0 nr. 18, 
with variants from A.M. 557 4to, with a new Introduction and a Glossary of 
Technicai Terms. But its distinguishing feature is the translation, along the 
lines of the Loeb edition of the Classics, on the recto pages. 

The Introduction is carefully written and in general follows Nordal’s 
brilliant analysis which brought out the fact that, though pleasingly told, 
the saga really is a patchwork of motifs from other sagas. There are several 
(minor) points made by Foote with which I cannot agree. I fail to see any 
comic intent in the mock betrothal or in the scene with King Sigtrygg 
in Dublin. Nor can I discern any overemphasis on Illugi’s astonishment 
when his twelve-year-old son had before dawn moved out six bags with 
merchandise and led out four horses, with the intention of going abroad with- 
out his permission; or on the father’s being greatly depressed by the un- 
avenged death of his son. Also, it is not clear to me why the last fight between 
Gunnar and Hrafn is said to be “vague and hyperbolic.” I strongly disagree 
with the assertion that in the case of the Korm4ks and the Bjarnar saga 
“central emphasis is not placed on sexual jealousy.” Curiously, no character- 
ization of Gunnlaug as a skald is attempted, nor any surmises offered as to 
authorship. Yet there are clear indications in this particular saga that it was 
composed by a cleric. 

In this connection I will frankly say that the literal translation of the 
numerous skaldic stanzas strikes me as barbarous and repellent.! It would 
have been aesthetically preferable, and not unscholarly, to have given on the 
verso pages the prose order of words (as is done in the earlier book and in the 


1 Example: st. 12, second helming: “for I played when I was younger on the several 
headlands of the fire of the forearm in that land of the heather-bed of the earth-fish.”’ 
The meaning is: “I toyed with the woman’s body.” 
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Fornritafélag edition), with footnotes on the meaning of the kenningar. 

It is not feasible here to go into a discussion of the frequently difficult 
verses. There, categoric opinions are eo ipso wrong. But the translation of the 
beautifully limpid prose offered provokes criticism. On the whole, this is 
fairly well done into good present day English. But it is all too often marred 
by a lack of sensitivity to nuances of diction. Thus (p. 4) a chieftain does not 
bluntly tell his wife “‘you are going to have a child’”’ but, (as in the original 
pu ert med barni) “you are with child.”” Gunnlaug’s openly defiant Ek heft 
sekkana tt lagit (p. 6) is not properly rendered by “I’ve got the sacks out” 
instead of “It is | who has... .” Ekki sinni ek hégéma binum p. 10) is trans- 
lated by a queerly bookish “I am not pandering to your fancies,” instead of 
by the simple “I won’t pay any attention to your trifling.” When Earl Eric, 
ruler of Norway, furiously bursts out Verdi hann 4 brottu sem skjétast (p. 14) 
“let him get away at once,’ this is vulgarly expressed by “let him clear off as 
fast as he can.” Thorstein’s hesitant reply to Gunnar’s impetuous suit for 
Helga’s hand, delicately indicated by the position of words: “J4,” sagdi 
porsteinn, “en eigi er sumarit lidit...” (p. 23) is crudely rendered “Yes, 
but the summer isn’t over,” instead of “Yes,” said Thorstein, “but... .” 


And instances could be multiplied. 

Strangely, some words and phrases are rendered both more accurately, 
and more conformable to the situation, in the authors’ previous little book 
(which, unfortunately, has many omissions). For example, hégverr (p. 1) does 
not mean ‘just’ but ‘of gentle disposition’; sidvandi ngkkur (p. 4) does not 
mean ‘the custom in some places’ but ‘a certain custom’; (peir létu ut bera 


bern sin (p. 4) does not mean ‘they let their children die from exposure’ (!) 
but ‘they used to expose their children’; vanhyggja (p. 5) does not mean ‘lack 
of forethought’ but ‘lack of sense, of judgment’; hardlyndr (p. 6) does 
not mean ‘of very stern resolve’ but ‘of a hard, unyielding disposition’; 
semja e-n (pp. 6, 9) does not mean ‘to shape’ but ‘to improve in one’s ways’; 
engi r40 skalt bu taka af mér (p. 7) does not mean ‘you shall not usurp my 
authority’ but ‘you are not to take any of my property’; barfleysa @tla ek pat 
vera (p. 7) does not mean ‘I see no point in that’ but ‘consider that foolish- 
ness’; and so I might go on. An English text book cannot permit itself sole- 
cisms like ‘who [sic] would you sooner see your daughter marry” (p. 10); 
“he thought it pleasanter to chat to [sic] Helga” (p. 9). Unforgivably, the 
Old Icelandic stofa (p. 27) is rendered by ‘parlour.’ 

The map copied from the old, fussy Generalstabskort is inferior in use- 
fulness to the sketch map in the earlier volume. 

All in all, this work cannot be called an auspicious beginning for a 
worthwhile undertaking. 

LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


FESTUM PRAESENTATIONIS BEATAE MaRrIAE. By Philippe de Méziéres. Trans- 
lated from the Latin and introduced by an Essay on The Birth of Modern 
Acting by Albert B. Weiner. Published, designed, printed, and bound 
by Andrew Kner, Department of Graphic Arts, Yale University, New 
Haven, [1958]. Pp. 85. $3.50. 
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Mr. Weiner has made available to readers of early drama, particularly those 
with ‘small Latine,’ a valuable source document. Méziéres’ Festum Prae- 
sentationis Beatae Mariae has, of course, been known to serious students of 
medieval drama ever since Karl Young first edited it in r911. Even so it has 
not, perhaps, received the wider attention it justly deserves and we should be 
grateful to Mr. Weiner for making it more generally approachable. 

The translation is prefaced by an essay on “The Birth of Modern Act- 
ing,” in which Mr. Weiner gathers together small scraps of rubric from 
medieval church drama to illustrate certain aspects of medieval acting. He 
begins by criticizing earlier scholars for being “‘perfectly content to state 
merely that liturgical acting consisted of stylized movements and monotoned 
chanting” (p. 14). But after his evidence is all in, it appears that the scholars 
were right and that essentially Mr. Weiner agrees with them. He has, how- 
ever, gone to the trouble of offering us evidence for his conclusions and his 
illustrations are well chosen and revealing. It is unfortunate that there are a 
quite undue number of errors (I note some thirteen) in the Latin quotations. 

Mr. Weiner’s translation of the Festum is readable and, on the whole, 
accurate. One wonders, however, about a few points. On page 4o (I. 11) ‘con- 
trived scenes’ appears to render the Latin ‘nouisque actibus et signis ornatis.’ 
Surely, there is more to it than this, though the ex ct meaning of these words 
in medieval usage is admittedly difficult to determine. Why should one stage, 
etc. (p. 49, l. 19) be covered with ‘tapestry’ and another (1. 27) with ‘a carpet’ 
(the Latin is the same for both)? Such variation is only confusing to the 
modern reader. On page 61 (1. 1) the Latin phrase ‘seipsum cum manu 
propria ostendendo’ is translated as ‘with his hand properly extended.’ Actu- 
ally, does the Latin not mean ‘pointing to himself’ (e.g., with his hand on 
his breast). That this is the case appears from the Latin text which follows: 
‘deinde Mariam cum manu ostendendo dicet’ (i.e., then, pointing to Mary, 
he shall say). Mr. Weiner omits ‘Mariam’ entirely and misses the force of the 
contrast in gestures by translating as ‘then extending his hand [again] he 
shall say.’ On page 66 the translation (I. 3) ‘the two singing angels shall begin: 
Emitte . . . and the other shall respond: Et renovabis . . .’ is confusing in its 
use of ‘other’; the Latin reads ‘alij’ and refers presumably to the rest of the 
nine angels (cf. a passage on p. 65, ll. 21-22). Finally, on page 70 the Latin 
‘per aliquem hominem procere stature’ is translated as ‘by some gentlemen of 
noble stature’; should we not read simply ‘by a tall man’? 

The volume is handsomely designed and printed, and the illustrations 
serve to bring Méziéres’ careful costume descriptions to life. The appearance 
of the translation might have been improved typographically, I think, if 
some distinction in letter-face had been made between the rubrics and the 
dialogue. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S WorppLay. By M. M. Mahood. London: Methuen, 1957. 
Pp. 192. 18s. 


“A generation that relishes Finnegan’s Wake,” writes Miss Mahood, “is more 
in danger of reading non-existent quibbles into Shakespeare’s work than of 
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missing his subtlest play of meaning.” I like the frankness of this warning, 
which shows that the author rides into danger with her eyes open. If her 
speculation discovers sometimes more than eye can see, often it adds a precious 
seeing to the eye. Wordplay, as she says, was a game the Elizabethans played 
seriously. Each reader may join in the game of deciding whether a particular 
subtlety is Shakespeare’s wordplay or play with Shakespeare’s words. 

In her opening chapter, “The Fatal Cleopatra,” Miss Mahood divides 
her kingdom into three parts. Shakespeare plays with the meanings of words, 
she suggests, “because his imagination as a poet works through puns, or be- 
cause his characters are placed in situations where it is natural for them to pun, 
or because puns help to clarify the particular view of life that he seeks to 
present in a particular play.” An instance of associative wordplay which she 
regards as Shakespeare’s own, not the character’s, is “The quality of mercy 
is not strain’d,” where “Portia’s strained, used to mean ‘constrained,’ takes 
on the sense of ‘filtered, squeezed through drop by drop’ and so gives rise 
to a contrasting image of mercy poured lavishly as a blessing from the 
windows of heaven.” This is plausible, though we need not agree that the 
wordplay “appears to be entirely unconscious” on the part of Portia, a girl 
who knew her own mind. Association of ideas is also called in to defend a 
Folio reading in Measure for Measure, ‘The needfull bits and curbes to head- 
strong weedes.” Any gardener will testify that weeds may be headstrong, but 
to take “weeds” also as “dress” seems to assume more disguise than is need- 
ful. The rational eighteenth century preferred Theobald’s “steeds,”’ but Miss 
Mahood calls this “an instance of Shakespeare Improved rather than Shake- 
speare Restored,” and she points out that “weeds” fits into the weeding-of- 
society theme. In accepting an emendation by Theobald in Twelfth Night, 
however, she should have attributed the supposed discovery of a pun on 
“tongues” and “tongs” not to Rowe (1709) but to Joseph Rann (1787). 

Miss Mahood draws the conclusion that “the best comic puns in Shake- 
speare are in character and the best ironic ones are uncomic.” She prefers 
the unconscious and the uncomic. Her use of the term “unconscious” is am- 
biguous; since she admits that “A Shakespearean character can have no 
unconscious mind,” perhaps what she means is that certain puns seem in- 
voluntary. When Portia says, “O loue be moderate, allay thy extasie, In 
measure raine thy ioy,’”’ Miss Mahood finds a triple play on “rein,” “rain,” 
and “reign” and on “measure” meaning moderation, a generous allowance, 
and the lively rhythm of a dance. One wonders whether Shakespeare intended 
the wordplay she sees in Henry IV’s “A fellow of no marke, nor likelyhood,” 
which seems to her “ambivalent”’ in its blend of self-gratulation with remorse, 
or in Helena’s “‘euerie line and tricke of his sweet fauour,” where she dis- 
covers unconscious fantasies on a fishing line, amorous guile, and a lover’s 
token. 

Separate chapters explore five plays and the sonnets with the aim of 
showing that “the study of Shakespeare’s wordplay can take us to the central 
experience of each play as surely as can our interest in its imagery, its way of 
re-telling an old tale, and its explicit statements.” In Romeo and Juliet, the 
author finds, second and third meanings hold together the imagery in a rich 
pattern (as in “light” and “lightning before death”), sharpen the dramatic 
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irony (“Bewtie too rich for use, for earth too deare,” “till I behold him— 
dead”’), and help to establish a tragic equilibrium between the triumph of 
love and the marriage to death. From the language of the play Miss Mahood 
defines the main question of Romeo and Juliet, not whether it is a tragedy of 
character or of fate, but whether its ending is frustration or fulfilment, and 
her answer is that the final emotion “includes and transcends both feelings.” 
She shows how Richard II sets “the word against the word,” playing on am- 
biguous meanings in “breath,” “title,” “name,” “honour,” “tongue,” “sen- 
tence,”’ and “word.” Richard is a poet by virtue of his faith in words, and 
his tragedy is his loss of this faith and his consequent self-discovery, his real 
abdication. She argues that the best of the sonnets dramatize Shakespeare’s 
“diverse masks and moods, fully realised and understood,” but that since his 
feelings about his friend are for the most part too confused to make a good 
sonnet, “The sonnets in which Shakespeare’s conflict of feelings is most 
clearly understood and most poetically organised are the ones about the rival 
poet and those addressed to the dark woman.’ I find this last judgment 
surprising and far from convincing. I think also that she overstates the irony 
in Sonnet 87, “Farewell thou art too deare for my possessing,’’ when she 
sees three meanings at once in the first four lines: seeming self-abasement, and 
“Because of your social advantage over me, you exact too high a price for 
our friendship, so I have decided to break free,” and “I have lavished affection 
on a creature who is just not worth it.”” Nor am I persuaded of the ambiguity 
in Sonnet 57, where the third and fourth lines are taken to mean both “I have 
no strong claims on my time and attention except yours” and “Time is too 
valuable for me to waste it in this fashion.” 

Hamlet is a dare to any critic, and Miss Mahood takes the dare. Perhaps 
she is playing with words when she calls it a mystery drama as a detective 
story and also a mystery play in the medieval sense, for both these kinds end 
with a solution. Hamlet’s questions remain questions, even though “At the 
end of the play the division in Hamlet’s mind, between his social obligation 
to avenge a crime and his discovery of ‘an instant eternity of evil and wrong,’ 
is healed, and he is able to act.” But there is truth in her paradox that ‘““Ham- 
let is not Shakespeare’s weakest hero but his strongest.” His tragic impasse is 
like that “mortal coil” which suggests both commotion and convolution, 
“the labyrinthine ingenuity with which Claudius and Polonius go about and 
about to pluck out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery; the maze of his own mind; 
the temporal-spatial restrictions of mortal life, seen by the Elizabethans as 
the concentric spheres of the physical world; above all, the corruption of 
mortal flesh which Hamlet longs to slough off as a snake its skin.”’ Although 
this is called “an isolated image which illuminates the whole play,” it con- 
nects in my mind with “ravel all this matter out,” “encompassment”’ with 
windlasses and assays of bias, the limed soul struggling to be free, and Hamlet 
driven into a toil and “benetted round with villanies.” 

Miss Mahood writes that “The wordplay of Macbeth, less obvious than 
that of other plays, is some of the most subtle Shakespeare has given us.” 
The subtle-shining secrecies she reveals often seem to me written in invisible 
ink. For her the major dramatic conflict of the play is the confrontation of 
“the total view of time as Boethius’s circle radiating from eternity” with the 
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irreligious notions of time held by Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. Here Scotland 
seems not to stand where it did, but in Burnt Norton: “Words strain, crack 
and sometimes break, under the burden.” Thus “‘trammel” can mean “‘sus- 
pend” (not supported by the NED), and “consequence”’ not only “result” 
but also Eliot’s “trailing Consequence” and Empson’s “a person of conse- 
quence.” It is not always Shakespeare who “palters with us not merely in a 
double but in a treble sense.” In a graceful chapter on The Winter’s Tale 
which begins with comment on “Nine Changes,” it is pleasing to find that the 
word “grace” suggests at least nine senses: divine grace, time for amendment, 
pardon, gracefulness, the King’s Grace, royal favor, natural dignity of bear- 
ing, goodness, and beauty. Miss Mahood sees clearly that the play is more 
than “a kind of Grace Abounding,” and she enriches our understanding by her 
analysis of the meanings of “play,” “purgation,” “‘re-creation,” “blood,” and 
“breeding.” We may certainly agree with her conclusion in the last chapter, 
“A World of Words,” that “one quality is shared by all Shakespeare’s pun- 
ning characters, whether heroes, villains, lovers, raisonneurs, clowns, jesters: 
a vitality, a supercharged mental energy, that makes them pack as much 
meaning into a word as it can be made to carry.” 
Mark EccLeEs 
University of Wisconsin 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE. Vol. 1—Early Come- 
dies, Poems, Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Geoffrey Bullough. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. Pp. xx+532. $7.50. 


This is the second major contribution to the study of Shakespeare’s sources to 
appear in 1957. Professor Kenneth Muir first gave us his excellent Shake- 
speare’s Sources (the first of two volumes) and now Professor Geoffrey Bul- 
lough has given us Volume I of his projected five-volume collection of 
Shakespeare’s source materials. Each in its way is indispensable for serious 
students of Shakespeare and in no important sense is there any needless 
duplication. 

The first volume deals with the early comedies, the poems (not the son- 
nets), and Romeo and Juliet. Professor Bullough reprints fully all Shake- 
speare’s principal sources and a generous selection of possible sources and 
analogues. The last full-scale attempt of this kind was W. C. Hazlitt’s six 
volumes (1875), an expansion of J. P. Collier’s earlier two-volume Shake- 
speare’s Library (1843). The most cursory examination shows how much 
more Professor Bullough offers than any of his predecessors, a reflection of the 
growth in our knowledge of Shakespeare’s sources since Hazlitt’s time. 

In addition to reprinting the primary documents, Professor Bullough 
prefaces each play and poem with a critical introduction. In these he discusses 
the principal source (or sources), comments on Shakespeare’s method of 
handling the material (his changes, additions, exclusions), and considers the 
views of other scholars. Separate bibliographies (at the end of the volume) 
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list the original and modern editions and earlier pertinent criticism. It would 
be difficult to see how the work could have been better planned. 

The introductions are excellent, full enough, but not so full as to spoil 
the fun. One might, perhaps, raise a question here and there of emphasis or 
inclusiveness—rarely one of fact. But I have only one serious criticism to offer 
of the work as a whole: the choice and presentation of the primary texts. 

In choosing what edition to reprint it does not seem to me that Professor 
Bullough always chooses wisely. Why quote from a modern edition of Chaucer 
(and particularly why Pollard’s) when Shakespeare must have used (in these 
early plays and poems, at any rate) some edition of Thynne’s Chaucer? Or 
why quote Gower’s Confessio Amantis from Macaulay’s edition on page 50 
and from Morley’s(!) edition on page 506? What the student of Shakespeare 
wants is Chaucer or Gower as they were read in the sixteenth century. Any 
reader can lay his hand on a modern edition of Chaucer, but can he easily 
consult Thynne’s text? (In this connection I note that Professor Bullough is 
careful to give us a sixteenth-century Latin text of a passage from Ovid’s 
Fasti, p. 189.) Again, why use the 1573 edition of Cooper’s Thesaurus (pp. 
397, 404) rather than the first (1565) or the 1578, 1584, and 1587 editions 
(incidentally, the 1565 edition is apparently quoted on page 159)? Or why 
choose the 1601 edition of Huon of Bordeaux (to illustrate Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, ca. 1595) on the grounds that the first edition (1533-42) is “less read- 
able’? This is a serious scholarly work for serious students, not a popular 
anthology for the “common reader.” Finally, why use the 1639 edition of 
Adlington’s translation of The Golden Asse instead of the 1566 edition? Is it 
because Whibley’s text (1893), which Professor Bullough lists as the modern 
edition, employs the 1639 edition? Thomas Seccombe’s 1913 edition reprints 
the 1566 text. 

Professor Bullough’s attitude toward and treatment of his texts troubles 
me. In a new and scholarly collection of this kind the student has the right 
to expect a text based on careful scholarly principles and a thorough and 
meticulous editing from the original editions. Nowhere are we definitely told 
what principles govern the choice of a particular copy-text and in many cases 
we do not know what the copy-text is. For example, in the selection (pp. 
166-69) from Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1567) dealing 
with the Venus and Adonis story we appear to have a text based not on the 
1567 edition but on W. H. D. Rouse’s 1904 edition, with a good deal of 
‘normalizing’ by Professor Bullough. What we thus get is not Golding, but 
Rouse (a good text but with errors and a good deal of editorial pointing) as 
edited by Bullough. Or, to take another example, the selection from Yonge’s 
translation of Montemayor’s Diana (1598) is based, I believe, on a first-hand 
consultation of the 1598 text, but it has been contaminated at some stage by 
Hazlitt’s edition (1875), from which the punctuation and a few readings 
appear to be derived. Again, then, we have a mixed text of questionable 
authority. 

In the Preface Professor Bullough tells us that “Original spelling and 
punctuation are kept except (rarely) where they cause ambiguity or difficulty 
in comprehension” (p. xii). Apart from the fact that I believe all such changes 
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should be recorded in a textual note, such a principle in itself demands an 
almost impossible exercise of consistency. In the Golding passage already 
referred to above, Golding regularly uses ‘too’ for both ‘to’ and ‘too.’ Pro- 
fessor Bullough (not Rouse) undertakes to alter ‘too’ to ‘to,’ except where 
modern usage calls for ‘too,’ but he is far from consistent (for example, p. 167 
‘for too set her beawtye out most seemely to [too, 1567] the eye’; or p. 169 
‘too turne Adonis to [too, 1567] a flowre’). He changes (p. 167) Golding’s 
‘Inflaamd her’ to ‘Inflam’d hir’ (the ‘hir’ error is from Rouse), but three 
lines later he retains Golding’s ‘lovd’ unchanged. Why should ‘rank sented’ 
become ‘rank-scented’ (p. 169), when ‘shoonne’ (p. 167) or ‘beawtyfullst’ (p. 
167) remain unaltered? Professor Bullough follows Rouse in misreading ‘no 
fable was that same’ (p. 168) for ‘no fable was that fame’; he also follows 
Rouse in the nonsense reading ‘Anemis lest thy valeantnesse’ (p. 168), which 
Rouse gives as the reading of the 1567 text (actually the reading is ‘Ancmis’ 
not ‘Anemis’). Such is indeed the uncorrected reading of the 1567 text, but 
the University of Illinois copy of this edition reads (as do all later sixteenth- 
century editions, 1575, 1584, 1587, 1593) ‘Least that thyne ouerhardinesse,’ 
obviously an author’s correction. In the line above, Professor Bullough de- 
cides that Golding’s (and Rouse’s) ‘boystows’ should become ‘boystrous.’ 

In simple accuracy Professor Bullough’s texts are sometimes very good 
(e.g., Gascoigne’s Supposes, apparently based on Cunliffe’s edition, or Sil- 
vayn’s Orator, based, I believe, on the original 1596 edition) and sometimes 
quite bad (e.g., the selections from La Primaudaye’s French Academie as 
translated by T. Bowes in 1586). 

I trust that these strictures will not be considered as mere carping; they 
are certainly not so intended. This important undertaking of Professor Bul- 
lough’s will remain the standard ‘source’ for many years and will be widely 
quoted by scholars to whom much of the original materials are unavailable. 
The time is surely past when the textual approach of a Collier or Hazlitt can 
be considered acceptable. What we need are rigorously edited texts which 
give us as nearly as possible the materials in the form in which Shakespeare 
read them. This I do not feel Professor Bullough has done. 

I do not wish to end on a note of criticism. Professor Bullough’s con- 
tribution, whatever I may have felt it necessary to say about his textual 
approach, is a large and impressive one and all students of Shakespeare should 
(and I am sure will) recognize this fact. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


ZuR VERTEILUNG VON VERS UND PROSA IN SHAKESPEARES DRAMEN. Von 
Elisabeth Tschopp. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 41. Band.) Bern: 
Francke Verlag, 1956. Pp. vii+118. 


The distribution of verse and prose in Shakespeare’s plays has been a subject 
of warm, if somewhat specialized, interest ever since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, when the German Shakespearean Nikolaus Delius and 
the American poet and critic Edward Rowland Sill endeavored for the first 
time to explain systematically Shakespeare’s use of prose. Later and more 
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scholarly studies, as Frl. Elisabeth Tschopp’s admirable summary demon- 
strates, have sought the principle of division between verse and prose not in 
the social rank of the characters in the plays but in aesthetic determinants, 
such as the heightening of dramatic effect. 

Fri. Tschopp agrees with the present reviewer in adopting the last- 
named principle as governing most significant instances of the use of prose 
in Shakespeare. Her dissertation in large part is a close investigation of the 
distribution of prose and verse in ten plays: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, 1 and 2 Henry IV, Henry V, Hamlet, Othello, Much Ado About 
Nothing, As You Like It, and The Winter’s Tale. She carefully analyzes the 
alternation of media in individual scenes, and is often led to interesting and 
suggestive critical observations that go beyond the confines of her special 
concern. Frl. Tschopp classifies the characters in each of twenty-six plays 
according to their preponderant or exclusive use of prose or verse, and pro- 
vides in tabular and graphic form, a number of detailed demonstrations of 
the distribution of media. If the mechanics of the study tend to be somewhat 
obtrusive, Frl. Tschopp has warned us from the outset that “wir vor allem 
bemiiht sind, iiber unsere Arbeitsmethode Rechenschaft abzulegen und den 
Weg zu zeigen, auf dem wir zu bestimmten Einsichten gelangen.”’ Her con- 
clusions, therefore, are similar to those of certain earlier students of the sub- 
ject: 

Erstens spielt der Wechsel der Medien eine Rolle im Rahmen des gesamten Dra- 
mas, indem er verbunden ist mit bestimmten Gegensitzen, die fiir das Stiick von 
fundamentaler Bedeutung sind .. . . 

Zweitens kann die Verteilung von Vers und Prosa' an der Erzielung einzelner 
szenischer Wirkungen beteiligt sein... . 

Drittens haben wir gesehen, dass einzelne Personen untrennbar mit einem be- 
stimmten Medium verbunden sind, das sie auch dann beibehalten, wenn sich ihre Um- 
gebung im andern Medium bewegt. ((pp. 115-16) 


The interplay of these governing principles produces the distribution of prose 
and verse in Shakespeare’s plays. 

If any reservation must be entered regarding Frl. Tschopp’s thoughtful 
and serious study, it is that the author seems occasionally to be led astray by 
merely conventional or even humorous and playful contrasts between prose 
and verse. She finds it worthy of note that Jaques, who in one scene takes his 
leave of Rosalind and Orlando with the scornful ‘Nay, then, God b’wi’ you, an 
you talk in blank verse!” can nevertheless express himself in admirable blank 
verse at the Duke’s table. But this is surely to confuse convention and reality: 
it is as proper for Jaques to denounce blank verse (but yet to speak it) as it is 
for Hotspur to pronounce his attack on poetry in enchanting verse. For the 
medium, as a subject of discourse, disappears: Shakespeare is not one to be 
caught in his own springes. Which suggests—if we have ever forgotten it— 
that Shakespeare’s technique, however admirable, is after all merely an in- 
strument of his imagination, which remains supple and alive beyond all 
analysis. 

MILTON CRANE 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tue Sources oF The White Devil. By Gunnar Boklund. (Essays and Studies 
on English Languageand Literature, X VII.) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, [1957]. Pp. 226 (frontis- 
piece). 


Source studies are always a fascinating game—at least for the source-hunter. 
Professor Boklund, however, is not only fascinated himself; he makes the 
chase fascinating and rewarding for his reader. The result is an important 
addition to our understanding of Webster as a dramatist. 

The White Devil offers an unusually complex and baffling problem in 
source detection. Although the story of Vittoria Accoramboni was widely 
known in the last two decades of the sixteenth century, the exact version or 
versions of the story which were known to Webster have never been sifted 
out. The first part of Professor Boklund’s study (pp. 15-122) examines over 
a hundred manuscript versions, mostly contemporary in origin, as well as 
ten printed versions published before Webster composed his play. With ad- 
mirable thoroughness the various accounts have been classified and then 
examined with a minute care for clues which might point to a possible con- 
nection with Webster’s tragedy. Through one test or another, version after 
version is dismissed until we are left with one primary document, the so-called 
Fugger newsletter (MS 8959, Nationalbibliothek, Vienna), a German version 
based on a lost Italian broadside. It is this lost Italian original, not the Fugger 
newsletter (only published in 1923), that is seen as lying behind much of 
Webster’s knowledge of the story. In addition, Webster is shown to have 
made some use of Florio’s “A Letter Lately Written from Rome” (158s), 
Boisteau’s Theatrum Mundi (1581), and Erasmus’ colloquy ‘“Funus.” One 
or two other minor accounts are also suggested as possible, though not neces- 
sary, sources. 

One of the most important results of Professor Boklund’s investigation 
is to show how much Webster did mot know about the Vittoria story and how 
much of the past criticism of Webster’s use of sources has been based on later 
professional historians. Again and again it is pointed out how Webster has 
been praised or blamed for his handling of source material, when in fact 
Webster was completely ignorant of the historical character or situation in- 
volved. Professor Boklund has thus cleared the way for a more firmly based 
assessment of Webster’s method and intentions as a dramatist—an assess- 
ment with which the last half of the study is concerned. 

Students of Webster will doubtless quarrel with individual aspects of 
Professor Boklund’s analysis and interpretation, but they cannot accuse him 
of hasty or impressionistic criticism. His method of attack is slow, occasionally 
irritating (especially in his use of strawmen set up in one paragraph only to be 
demolished in the next—a structural mannerism which appears throughout 
the book), but its results are cumulatively impressive and in the final picture 
satisfying. Certainly this is a book which all future students of Webster will 
have to reckon with and from which any reader of Elizabethan drama can 
profit greatly. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 
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THE IDEA OF HONOUR IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA 1591-1700. By C. L. Barber. 
(Gothenburg Studies in English VI.) Goteborg: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
1957. Pp. 364. Sw. Kr. 25. 


C. L. Barber’s purpose in his book, The Idea of Honour in the English Drama 
1591-1700, is to show the ways in which the word “honour” was used in the 
drama of that period, and to suggest what the changes indicated of con- 
temporary society. The assumption that underlies his study is that a single 
word “‘can reveal something about the attitudes and scale of values of the 
users, especially if the word is concerned with moral and aesthetic judgments” 
(p. 11). 

Barber’s study presents a map of usage in the century. His treatment is 
statistical. He compares the numbers of different usages of the word decade 
by decade, and classifies the examples of the word “honour” according to 
“thead-meaning and content.”” He summarizes results decade by decade, and 
compares one half of the century with another. This method gives “some idea 
of the changes in the ideals and values of the honour-bearing classes during the 
century, or at least of those sections of them that patronized the theatre” 
(p. 37). 

There are numerous head-meanings treated, but the principal ones are 
R (Reputation), E (Esteem), C (Chastity), and H (Honourableness of charac- 
ter, honourable behaviour). 

Though it is not possible to discuss all Mr. Barber’s conclusions, an ex- 
ample of his treatment and findings is illustrated by his discussion of the 
R (Reputation) material (pp. 148-200), which is broken down into reputation 
based on Christian virtue (v) and reputation based on observances of con- 
vention (k). Under the (k) group he includes sensibility to affront, revenging 
injury (p. 148), insisting on one’s rights (p. 148), accepting challenges (p. 153), 
etc.; under the (v) group he considers such matters as truthfulness (p. 150), 
keeping oaths, and promises (p. 150), loyalty to ruler (p. 151), honesty (p. 
151). What his statistics reveal in the period from 1591-1700 is the tendency 
for the proportion of references under (k) to increase and for those under (v) 
to decline. There is less emphasis on honour that is based on Christian virtue 
and more emphasis on what pertains to a code of honour. “Increased emphasis 
is given to duelling-honour (the requirement that insult and injury shall be 
avenged by duel, and that the etiquette of the duelling encounter shall be ob- 
served)” (p. 331). Emphasis on honour derived from military matters, and on 
reputation arising from high rank and ostentation receive less emphasis. 
Although all these changes are found both in tragedy and comedy, they 
are more marked in comedy. 

Mr. Barber in part accounts for the changes thus. “I have suggested that 
the general increase in interest in honour as a theme in English drama is a 
result of the change in the audience, since honour is a prerogative of the 
upper classes, and the theatre increasingly caters for upper-class taste. How- 
ever, I take the development in comedy (which is relatively realistic) to show 
that the increasing interest in honour was also a real fact in society outside 
the theatre, and that courtly circles became especially interested in honour 
as a determinant of conduct, as a code of behaviour... .” “... the upper 
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classes (or a section of them) develop a class-ethos different from that of the 
rest of society, and especially different from that of the puritans, as they 
become increasingly cut off from the rest of society, and increasingly hostile 
to the middle classes”’ (p. 334). 

Mr. Barber’s conclusions are valid, and the trend he sees in the growth 
of the concept of a code is well borne out by his statistics. 

RoBERT K. PRESSON 
University of Wisconsin 


THE FLouRISHING WREATH. By Edward I. Selig. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. viii+-185. $3. 

The Flourishing Wreath, a critical study of the poetry of Thomas Carew, 
was submitted by Mr. Selig in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
B.A. degree in Yale University’s Scholars of the House Program. Fair judg- 
ment of the book must take account of this provenance. The book is far from 
being the final word on Carew, but is a pleasant and sometimes perceptive 
“essay,”’ as Mr. Selig himself calls it, or series of essays. 

The major conclusions of Mr. Selig are not startlingly new. His main 
contention, that many critics of Carew “have ignored, in their attempt to 
comprehend an entire period of English literature, the depth and complexity 
of his individual achievement,” is well argued, although one wonders whether 
recent criticism has been quite as prone to study seventeenth-century poets 
within the narrow bounds of their schools as Mr. Selig seems to believe. The 
subsidiary conclusions are rather obvious: “‘very few of his [Carew’s] poems 
are mere elegant trifles; he is one of Jonson’s ‘Sons,’ but not one of his slaves; 
he owes a debt to Donne, yet falls below his own standards of excellence when 
the debt is too obvious.” Indeed, as Mr. Selig frankly admits, these estimates 
of Carew are only slightly different from such long-established opinions as 
Saintsbury’s or Grierson’s—different only in Mr. Selig’s stressing even more 
strongly than the earlier critics Carew’s artistry and individuality. 

Six chapters, followed by a summary stating the general conclusions dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph, compose the book. The first deals with 
Carew’s verse compliments to ladies; the second with the two voices in his 
song-lyrics, ‘the singing voice” and “the speaking voice’’; the third with his 
imagery; the fourth with the literary conventions most employed by Carew; 
the fifth with “the five poems which represent, perhaps, the heart of his 
lyrical achievement”’; and the sixth with Carew as elegist and critic. Although 
the contribution to Carew criticism in these chapters is uneven, it should be 
said at once that throughout the book one of the almost unvarying merits is 
the analysis of individual poems and the commentary on them. 

In the first chapter Mr. Selig has little to say that distinguishes Carew 
from other seventeenth-century writers of verse compliments, no doubt be- 
cause there is not much to say other than that Carew was adept and not 
involved in deep emotions. The second chapter presents an interpretation of 
more interest: the singing voice of Carew “derives a certain vitality,” Mr. 
Selig contends, “from its being forced at ali times to contest with the speaking 
voice.”’ If I understand Mr. Selig correctly, this means that the classical, or 
Jonsonian, strain of Carew’s lyricism gains strength from being amalga- 
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mated with the conversational tone that we associate with Donne. The third 
chapter, on Carew’s imagery, establishes Carew’s fondness for crystal as a 
symbol of coldness; tresses as a symbol for “yielding warmth’; white as 
symbolic of “innocence, chastity, sickness, and death”; and red as symbolic 
of “‘sexual passion, a virtuous or more often a shameful blush, and blood- 
stained guilt.” In view of the obvious conventionality of all of these-symbols, 
Mr. Selig’s argument that they are “‘golden,” in the sense of Mr.:C. S. Lewis’ 
use of the word “golden,” is not persuasive. Incidentally, Mr. Selig’s admira- 
tion of Mr. Lewis betrays him into the following doubtful speculation: “TI 
suspect that C. S. Lewis would readily extend his fondness for the golden 
poetry of the Elizabethan Age to include the poetry of Thomas Carew... .” 
The treatment, in the fourth chapter, of literary conventions employed by 
Carew adds little to common knowledge. This chapter traces, superficially, 
debts to Ovid, Petrarch, Donne, and Jonson. The influence of Catullus is 
vaguely postulated in such phrases as ‘‘a possible reminiscence of Catullus or 
of Jonson” and “the manner [of beginning a poem] of Jonson or of Catullus.” 
The effect of a series of somewhat desultory separate essays is not diminished 
by the fifth chapter, which deals with five of what Mr. Selig considers Carew’s 


best lyrics: ‘Good counsel to a young Maid,” “The Spring,” ‘“‘Boldnesse in 


love,” “To A. L. Perswasions to love,” and ‘“‘A Song” (“‘Aske me no more 
where Iove bestowes’’). The five lyrics are indeed good, and so are Mr. Selig’s 
analyses of them; but the conclusions are commonplace: ‘‘We must conclude 
that despite the similarities, Carew and Donne are writing fundamentally 
different kinds of poetry’; “ ... one can see the influence of Jonson which 
draws Carew out to the fringe of the Donne tradition”; “both Jonson and 


Carew strive consciously to create seamless and immaculate form.” One 
might have expected the sixth chapter, dealing with Carew as a critic, to 
be valuable, for Carew’s criticism is interesting if only for its observations 
about Jonson and Donne. Unfortunately this chapter is little more than a 
series of paraphrases of Carew’s verse epistles to Jonson and his elegy on 
Donne. 

In spite of limitations, The Flourishing Wreath will prove interesting to 
students of Carew. 

Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


ETHEREGE AND THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COMEDY OF MANNERS. By Dale 
Underwood. (Yale Studies in English, cxxxv.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. ix+165. $4. 

Restoration comedy, like other genres of Restoration literature, has long suf- 

fered from lack of understanding by critics, and consequently from neglect 

by that portion of the reading public to which it ideally ought to appeal. This 
neglect is apparent in the infrequency with which most of the plays are taught 
in American college courses. To be sure, there is no dearth of books about 

Restoration comedy—the volumes by Palmer, Nicoll, Dobrée, Krutch, Perry, 

Lynch, and Fujimura come quickly to mind—and certainly these studies 

have added valuable knowledge of special aspects of the subject. Yet the 
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comedies continue to be undervalued, or to be overvalued, or more fre- 
quently, to be rated at their correct value for the wrong reasons. 

Various causes doubtless account for the common misunderstandings of 
Restoration comedy, including the failure of many critics to read the plays 
carefully. Historically, of course, the root cause has been a moralistic aversion 
to the freedom with which sex is treated on the Restoration stage. For two 
centuries, Jeremy Collier and his successors tormented the drama of this 
period on their Procrustean bed, while sympathetic critics, anxious to defend 
the comedies from Collier-type censure, have erred in the opposite direction 
by resorting to interpretations which, in effect, deny the essential status of 
these plays as literature. Practically everyone knows Lamb’s view of Restora- 
tion comedy as a fairyland bearing no relation to life, and therefore none to 
morality—as if a successful literary construct could avoid implying some kind 
of ethic, however unconventional it might be. Critics of the “manners’”’ school, 
on the other hand, have tended to insist that Restoration comedy can be 
understood only in terms of contemporary society, and can be judged only 
by its standards, not our own; carried to its logical extreme, this assumption 
deprives the plays of universality and replaces a narrow morality with an 
equally narrow and inapplicable amorality. Another school interprets the 
typical Restoration comedy as primarily a brilliant display of style or “wit” 
(in the limited twentieth-century sense)—as a sort of sophisticated joke-book 
with plot and characters. Furthermore, neither the fallacy of manners nor 
the fallacy of wit has been pursued with much clarity or consistency, and the 
confusion is increased by divergent opinions on whether the comedies are 
“realistic” or “artificial.” 

Professor Dale Underwood’s book promises to end this unsatisfactory 
situation by affording a more workable way of penetrating the nature of 
Restoration comedy. The modest guise of his volume should not be allowed 
to obscure its originality and importance. Other critics have, with varying 
success, sought special keys to unlock the mysteries of Restoration comedy— 
one recalls Lynch’s “social mode” and Fujimura’s “wit” (in the broad seven- 
teenth-century sense)—and Mr. Underwood also has his key, which he uses 
with conspicuously better results than his predecessors. His special approach 
is twofold, for he combines a study of intellectual history, chiefly le liber- 
tinage or the “libertine” tradition, with close analysis of selected plays. 

Mr. Underwood’s presentation falls into three formal divisions: Part I 
deals with the “libertine” and other traditions; Part II consists chiefly of 
detailed analyses of George Etherege’s three plays; and Part III examines 
both the elements in pre-Restoration drama which anticipate Etheregean 
comedy and the features in which the latter is distinctively different from the 
former. Though this plan suggests little more than a study of Etherege, Mr. 
Underwood’s volume actually bears upon all of Restoration comedy, indeed 
upon most of Restoration literature. He offers two cogent reasons for using 
Etherege’s plays as a focal point. First, he found that the “generic relation- 
ship” of Restoration comedy “to the intellectual and social traditions in 
which I was interested could be more fully demonstrated in a detailed study 
of a few plays than in a cursory study of many” (p. vii). Secondly—and 
students of the Restoration should carefully consider this observation—‘‘I 
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became increasingly convinced that the configuration of historical forces with 
which I hoped to shed further light upon the Restoration comedy of manners 
could also be used to illuminate some essential but neglected relationships 
between that body of drama and other characteristic forms of Restoration 
literature, particularly the heroic drama and the verse satire’’ (p. vii). Etherege 
is a natural choice, too, because his career antedates those of Wycherley, 
Congreve, and Vanbrugh. 

Within his formal framework, Mr. Underwood achieves two major con- 
tributions to Restoration studies. The first is his detailed exposition of the 
libertine tradition, together with pertinent illustrations from Restoration 
literature, which comprises most of Part I. As Mr. Underwood duly notes, a 
few scholars have previously suspected the importance of libertine attitudes 
in this period, and the tradition has been explored both in the English litera- 
ture of earlier periods and in continental literature, particularly French. Yet 
a working knowledge of the libertine tradition has not hitherto been con- 
veniently accessible to students of the Restoration, many of whom should— 
like this reviewer—immediately perceive ways in which it is applicable to 
their own areas of special interest. 

The term “libertine,” as Mr. Underwood employs it, must be understood 
in a technical sense which includes the popular usage but goes far beyond it. 
Broadly speaking, libertinism consists in a naturalistic attitude as opposed to 
a transcendental or intuitive view of life, of “nature” conceived as purely 
physical versus “custom’”—the traditional conventions, laws, moral codes, 
and other institutions of society. It can be formulated as appetite, instinct, 
and the life of the senses versus reason; as “pleasure” versus “virtue’’; as 
the attitude of the “epicure” versus that of the “stoic’”’; as philosophical anti- 
rationalism or empirical common sense versus metaphysical speculation; as 
freedom versus restraint; or as self-interest and egocentrism versus obligation 
and duty. Mr. Underwood sees libertinism as a basic, persistent element of 
heterodoxy in Western thought, tracing its origins back through such well- 
known instances as Montaigne, Rabelais, and Jean de Meun to a combination 
of Epicureanism, the classical primitivism of the Cynics, and several varieties 
of skepticism. He is at pains to stress the contradictions inherent in this mis- 
cellaneous tradition, notably the libertine’s ambiguous view of man’s physical 
nature as either innately good or corrupted by something like Original Sin; 
these discrepancies are part of the ironic awareness of the Restoration comic 
dramatists. The conclusion of Part I—unfortunately much condensed— 
skillfully outlines the relationships of libertinism to the diverse traditions of 
courtly love, the honnéte homme, and the Hobbesian and Machiavellian views 
of man’s nature, as well as to such perennial human concerns as nature versus 
art, reality versus appearance, the individual versus society, and the Renais- 
sance-Restoration feeling for ‘‘degree.’’ Here and elsewhere, Mr. Underwood 
emphasizes that the characteristic attitude toward libertinism in Restoration 
literature is not simply a doctrinaire endorsement (as Fujimura, for example, 
tends to assume), but an ironic counterpoise of libertine and conventional 
values resulting in a complex synthesis which is richer than either tradition 
by itself. 

Mr. Underwood’s second major contribution is his systematic analysis, 
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in Part II, of Etherege’s three plays, The Comical Revenge, She Would If She 
Could, and The Man of Mode, each of which receives a substantial chapter. 
He maintains that he has tried “‘to avoid the methods and predilections of any 
special school of critical practice” (p. 6), and in a sense this claim is justified, 
since much of his investigation utilizes the disciplines of historical scholarship. 
Nevertheless, even a relatively uninitiated reader will easily recognize his 
basic method as that of the New Criticism. This predisposition is evident 
both in his general approach to the plays and in the frequent appearance of 
such current honorifics as “ironic,” “paradoxical,” “ambiguous,” “equivocal,” 
“ambivalent,” and so on down the familiar list. Though critics of all com- 
plexions do well to distrust the cant of any fashionable movement, they will 
find that Mr. Underwood’s use of such terms is never an affectation; it is, 
in fact, a necessary element in his admirably precise formulation of the elusive 
nuances of tone in Etherege’s comedies. And if some readers feel that his 
interpretations are occasionally rather finespun, they will rarely encounter 
anything to provoke disagreement. The primary virtues of Mr. Underwood’s 
analyses are those one expects from the best of the New Criticism: close 
attention to the text, and a concern for the unity and wholeness of a work of 
art. Aside from a few recent treatments of Dryden’s poetry, Mr. Underwood’s 
discussion of Etherege is the first extensive use of the New Criticism in 
Restoration literature, and his experience promises that comparable success 
would result from the application of the same methods to other poets and 
dramatists of the period. Moreover, Mr. Underwood’s conclusions about 
Etherege suggest an additional reason why Restoration comedy has been 
misunderstood for so long: apparently we have underestimated the complexity 
of these plays, and our preconception of them as simpler than they really are 
has betrayed us into misinterpretations. 

Far from being limited to the New Criticism, however, Mr. Underwood’s 
approach consists of a deft combination of its methods with his previously 
developed hypotheses concerning the libertine tradition. Libertinism sup- 
lies some essential critical terms, and it also contributes a set of perspectives 
which allow a much richer reading of Etherege’s comedies than would other- 
wise be possible. (It is incidentally noteworthy that this blend of intellectual 
history with the New Criticism seems to be the peculiar creation of a group 
of critics and.scholars at Yale University—among them Professor Maynard 
Mack, who supervised Mr. Underwood’s study in its earlier form as a Ph.D. 
dissertation.) Mr. Underwood’s analyses are so fertile in insights that it is 
difficult to single out individual points for praise. Most impressive, perhaps, - 
is his exploration of how Etherege, in each play, juxtaposes different aspects 
of the dramatic structure—different “worlds,”’ as Mr. Underwood puts it—to 
achieve a complex ironic synthesis. Part II is rounded out with a chapter 
analyzing the ways in which Etherege (like other Restoration comic drama- 
tists) employs “metaphoric” and “nonmetaphoric” language both to focus and 
to amplify conflicting issues. Though the involuted style of this chapter 
makes difficult reading, its content is well worth the effort, and one could 
wish that the discussion of Etherege’s imagery had been expanded. 

After the solid contributions of Parts I and II, Part III is less satisfying, 
possibly because its organization has not been clearly conceived. As a chrono- 
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logical survey of pre-Restoration comedy, which at times it resembles, it 
seems rather thin. If, on the other hand, it aims to define the unique qualities 
of Restoration comedy by comparison with antecedent English drama— 
doubtless this was the main design—then it is needlessly diffuse. Assuredly 
Mr. Underwood makes a significant point: that Jacobean and Caroline drama 
characteristically enforce a simple dichotomy between libertine and orthodox 
doctrines, between the “epicure” and the “stoic,” with the dramatist’s sym- 
pathies generally on the side of conventional morality, whereas Restoration 
comedy typically merges these two opposed sets of values in an ambivalent 
awareness which does not posit either extreme as an absolute. But this im- 
portant thesis could have been developed more effectively in smaller compass. 

Minor shortcomings, almost inevitable in an ambitious study like this, 
can also be found in the discussion of the libertine tradition in Part I. Mr. 
Underwood’s grasp of the Restoration milieu is usually more than adequate 
for his purposes but seems less firm in some areas of the period (including 
the “backstairs”) which could have contributed pertinent details. It is per- 
haps symptomatic that though we are assured of the pervasiveness of libertine 
attitudes in Restoration literature, the number of specific poems and plays 
cited to support this contention is very small. Since Mr. Underwood quotes 
so fruitfully from A Satyr against Mankind, one would welcome further il- 
lustrations from Rochester’s poetry. Even the handling of works actually cited 
occasionally leaves something to be desired. Though Mr. Underwood fully 
perceives the “‘satiric inversion of tone’”’ in Oldham’s A Satyr against Vertue 


(p. 12), he seems unaware that A Satyr against Mankind might embody similar 
ironic intentions. Also, since he quotes these two satires side by side to 


illustrate points of libertine doctrine, it would have been appropriate to indi- 
cate that Oldham’s poetical notebook contains a MS copy of A Satyr against 
Mankind, and that Oldham’s poem (here incorrectly dated 1674) was probably 
designed as a satire on Rochester. 

At the opposite extreme, Mr. Underwood might have drawn out some of 
the larger implications of his discoveries. For example, his definition of the 
peculiar qualities of Etheregean comedy, particularly its ambivalent tone, 
amounts also to a partial definition of the emerging Augustan sensibility. 
This development, which occurred around 1675 and is strikingly evident in 
Mac Flecknoe, has previously received little critical attention, even though 
it compares in importance to the final coalescence of the Romantic sensibility 
in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. Actually Mr. Underwood seems aware of this 
consideration, especially in his summary of the differences between Restora- 
tion and pre-Restoration comedy, in his final remarks in Part II on the 
“multiple vision” of Etheregean comedy (p. 110), and in his statement that 
“the principal traditions which produced Restoration comedy have their final 
voice in Pope, Swift, and Gay” (p. 72) 

All things considered, Mr. Underwood’s book is the best analysis of 
Restoration comedy that has yet appeared. Properly understood, it should 
stimulate much further investigation of Restoration literature along similar 
lines. 

Davip M. VIETH 
University of Kansas 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: DIARIES, PRAYERS, AND ANNALS. Edited by E. L. Mc- 
Adam, Jr., with Donald and Mary Hyde. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. $10. 


This inaugural volume of the Yale edition of The Works of Samuel Johnson 
was conceived as an independent book, and work had begun before the Yale 
complete edition was sufficiently in hand so that an invitation to participate 
could be extended and accepted. Whether the Yale general editors gave advice 
on the editorial procedure is not stated: we are told only that owing to the 
different nature of the contents of this volume a somewhat different textual 
method has been employed from that of the other editors. 

The source material will be of particular interest to Johnson scholars, 
for the intimate picture provided by these diaries, snatches of autobiography, 
and prayers serves as a valuable supplement to and independent check on the 
accuracy of Johnson’s contemporary biographers and memorialists. It is pos- 
sible to follow for some years the state of Johnson’s physical and mental 
health in far greater detail than before; and with Johnson even relatively 
minor personal details have their place in the composite understanding of 
the subject’s mind that is an important function of criticism. 

This is not to say that the great mass of small detail found in the present 
volume will necessitate any major recasting of Johnson biography or the 
formulation of new critical views. But certainly the student of Johnson will 
have his understanding deepened by the apprehension of the often random 
and scattered details represented here when he comes to the standard life- 
and-works material. It was a happy thought, therefore, to issue this volume 
first, since it must either be preparatory to the more coherent materials to 
come, or else a supplement to them. 

The editors have given a clear account of the material they have reprinted 
and of its previous state of availability. When manuscripts have been tran- 
scribed before, the editors’ fresh examination has corrected existing printings. 
Throughout, only first-hand sources are utilized: printed versions of manu- 
script material are reproduced only when the originals are now lost. Much is 
reproduced here that has not previously been transcribed from the original 
manuscripts; and the volume is as complete as it was possible to make it. 

Since its position as the lead-off for a great new undertaking automatically 
suggests this volume as the present definitive edition, it may be well to 
analyze briefly the editorial method employed and to come to some conclu- 
sions about the virtues and defects that could be of practical use to those who 
will necessarily rely upon this book. 

With some boldness, but certainly with good judgment, the editors have 
aimed at making this volume a reading edition as much in its ordering of the 
material as in the details of its text. The different diaries and other materials 
have not been segregated according to their kind but instead have been inter- 
calated as necessary in a strictly chronological running presentation, each 
item dated. Thus a prayer may be removed from its independent manuscript 
to interpose itself between two consecutive diary entries when the daily 
chronicle enforces such synthetic structure, as for 18 September 1777 (p. 
276). The result is to give to the interested reader a more coherent presentation 
of the course of Johnson’s records of himself, his health, and the state of his 
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mind. The scholar using this as a source book will suffer on occasion from the 
dispersal of material, but this method of presentation must surely be an edi- 
torial option. ‘Definitiveness’ need not be associated with austere reprinting 
in a rigorous facsimile manner. The general principle must be distinguished 
from the specific method of application, however, since, as will be noticed 
below, there is a serious question about the suitability of the reference system 
that has been devised to indicate the source of each item. 

The concern to make the presentation of the material attractive for the 
general reader rather than to contrive a book of chief value only for pro- 
fessional reference has dictated other procedures. At the foot of each page, 
separated from the transcripts by a convenient and sightly short rule, is an 
admirable running account, sometimes in the form of editorial explanation or 
comment on the recorded items, sometimes by way of narrative paraphrase 
of the text. This commentary takes the place of formal numbered notes 
(these are reserved for textual matters) and increases the intimacy of presen- 
tation. True, the equation of running account and text will often create 
momentary difficulty in the absence of signs like footnote numbers to act as 
reference points; but again it would appear that the calculated effect is desir- 
able for the kind of reader at whom the book is aimed, one who is willing 
to read all the commentary in connection with the text and not simply the 
particular notes on portions of the text that concern him. 

That this reader for whom the book is designed is not the specialist 
scholar is evidenced by other editorial decisions, such as the lack of refer- 
ence notation, giving no indication in the text and scarcely in the run- 
ning commentary of the source of the transcripts but forcing a reader 
to consult a chronological listing of materials in an appendix for informa- 
tion about which manuscript is being transcribed for any item. This is 
presumably part of the plan to make the bock a reading edition and not 
primarily a reference source; and though the wide separation of text from 
indication of source is at first acquaintance somewhat horrifying to a pro- 
fessional scholar, the plan is coherent with the general editorial intent and 
must be accepted on its own terms. Nevertheless, many a user of this book 
will have serious reservations since a considerable amount of backtracking by 
any scholar quoting a passage may be necessary to verify the source; and 
sometimes a feeling of uneasiness may arise whether the commentary has 
invariably distinguished shifts in the material transcribed. For example, 
some of the religious meditations in the diaries might or might not be inter- 
calated prayers from other manuscripts. A scholar quoting the prayer on page 
265 (30 March 1777), for instance, might be forgiven for wondering whether 
it is an integral part of the diary or an editorial insertion from another place. 
When the commentary is silent on such occasions, and no systematic notation 
of source is available for any individual item, the reference value for scholars 
has been materially confused by concern to protect the general reader from 
too close association with the mechanics of editorial operations. The problem, 
indeed, is present even for the general reader who is indifferent to the exact 
manuscript used but would like to know definitely the category of the various 
transcripts when this may be in legitimate doubt. 

In only one other respect do the editors fail the general reader, although 
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they would perhaps query the charge. The Latin entries are not translated 
literally, as is really necessary in the present age. Instead, the editors choose 
to provide the reader with a narrative paraphrase in the third person. The 
gist of the Latin is conveyed to the reader in a relatively painless (if pre- 
digested) manner, it is true, but his apprehension of the direct Johnson is 
certainly less immediate here than for English text. The treatment seems to 
be somewhat illogical and, in this case, overpopularized. 

The care to make the edition a reading one has extended from matters 
of presentation to the text itself. Quite properly the final form of the manu- 
script text has been reprinted, and notes detail the deletion and revision that 
were preliminary to the final form. The Johnsonian spelling has been followed 
except for slips, which are noted. ‘“‘We have supplied punctuation silently,” 
remark the editors and thereupon fall silent themselves. This is not at all a 
satisfactory statement of procedure, for the reader has no means of knowing 
what principles were employed and how extensive were the additions and 
whether these extended even to considerable modernization. All that a re- 
viewer can know is the evidence of the photographic illustration of manuscript 
text which suggests that the editors have been reasonably conservative and 
have not endeavored to modernize or to make the punctuation system uni- 
form. Apparently, so far as one may judge, their ministrations have been 
largely confined to supplying required heavy punctuation like terminal periods 
or medial semi-colons, and the comma punctuation has been left pretty much 
as in the originals. However, it would have been a thoughtful act on behalf 
of the scholars using the edition if the procedures had been outlined. 

In an endeavor to keep the reading text itself clean, the editors have 
chiefly confined the notice of their editorial labors to the footnotes. There are 
a few anomalies of no great import. For instance, as on page 312, to inter- 
polate within square brackets ‘[word illegible]’ is not wholly consistent with 
the system for footnote information. On page 371 the expansion of Latin 
abbreviations within square brackets is presumably editorial, although no 
statement is made about this practice. If slips of the pen in spelling are 
silently corrected in the text and remarked only in footnotes, as stated in the 
preface, it is hard to understand the logic of ‘shatter[ed]’ on page 200, ‘nigh{[t]’ 
on page 370, or ‘c[rjura’ and ‘gra[vlia’ on page 380. Here the editors do not 
seem to have had the courage of their convictions. These anomalies are venial, 
of course. On page 168 ‘[it]’ is editorially supplied, the manuscript being torn. 
On page 75 ‘[with]’ is a necessary emendation, as is ‘[page]’ on page 113. 
Whether such matters might have been handled in the notes is open to ques- 
tion. They contrast in a somewhat fussy way with the freedom in treating 
the text properly adopted in other matters. Might not the care for a reading 
edition that led to the expansion of Latin abbreviations have extended to 
the corresponding expansion of abbreviations like ‘m’ for ‘morning’ on page 
316, the editorial intervention being recorded in a note? Actually, the editors 
have failed to carry far enough their intent to make up a reading text. 

In more serious matters it would have been well if the editors had also 
been more consistent. On page 103 a note is attached to the reading ‘fears’: 
“Not in Johnson’s hand; apparently replaces ‘doubts.’ ” It may be quibbling 
to point out that in textual work a careful editor should adopt the logical 
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English system of punctuation and exclude from quotation marks all punctu- 
ation not actually part of the quotation, for otherwise ambiguity may easily 
prevail. (The reading should have been noticed as ‘doubts’.) More important, 
this note is not helpful. Are we to understand that the editors are uncertain 
whether ‘fears’ was intended to replace ‘doubts’? In such a case, since ‘fears’ 
is not Johnson’s, the word should not have entered the text. Or were the 
editors uncertain about the underlying reading ‘doubts,’ and—unwilling to 
take a chance on it—did they prefer to print the unauthorized ‘fears’? From 
their wording one cannot be at all certain. If the latter, how doubtful was 
the reading ‘doubts’? Was it not conjecturable enough to replace non-John- 
sonian ‘fears’ in the text? 

In a number of cases the editors note that a word or a line is ‘obliterated’, 
and make no attempt to pass on what letters, or words, can actually be read. 
Surely the obliterated lines at the top of the illustration facing page 318 are not 
completely illegible as stated in footnote 7 on page 317. It is annoying that 
the source of the obliteration, whether Johnson, or often Strahan, is not stated. 
But it is more than annoying that the reader, without specific notice that could 
easily have been made by adding the letter ‘S’, or ‘J’, is required to guess 
whether revisions are ‘stylistic’, in which case ‘nearly all’ can be taken as 
Johnson’s, or deletions involving content, in which case ‘almost without ex- 
ception, [they can] be identified as Strahan’s.’ A scholar forced to use this 
text for quotation will scarcely appreciate such deliberate editorial suppression 
of vital information in the optimistic belief that the reader can interpret any 
given case with absolute certainty. Regardless of the distant relationship of 
the General Editors to this particular volume, surely here was a question of 
procedure that invited their intervention. It cannot be textual scholarship to 
create notes on the text that are quite misleading without the record of the 
commentary, as on page 139 where no distinction is made in the textual 
notes between Johnson’s extensive revisions in a passage and Strahan’s sub- 
stitution of ‘trespasses’ for Johnson’s ‘crimes’ in the same passage, and reliance 
is placed on consultation of the commentary for the actual facts of the case. 

Instead of a running account, or verbal description of deletions and addi- 
tions, the editors in the footnotes have adopted a shorthand use of inferior 
carets ‘, me,’ to indicate insertions, and pointed brackets as ‘(good)’ to in- 
dicate deletions. These are keyed to the reprinted text by superior footnote 
numbers. Although in both cases the usage does violence to traditional mean- 
ings of these symbols, the procedure works well enough in a rough-and-ready 
way for simple deletion or insertion. On the other hand, in complex cases the 
reader will almost certainly take longer to puzzle out the actual facts of the 
manuscript readings than he would to read an analytical narrative account; 
and the system has the fatal flaw for accuracy that it does not distinguish 
between revisions made currently in the course of writing and those at a sub- 
sequent time by deletion and interlineation. The distinction might well be 
important to a scholar, but the editors are not concerned to let him know the 
facts. Thus for truly accurate reconstruction of the manuscripts, the editorial 
notes may be almost useless to the reader. For instance, we may take the 
passage heading page 139 (the manuscript illustrated facing p. 140), and the 
editors’ account “ «4 whose clemency , (before whom) I now presume (with all 
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toworshipand) , to , implore after a q long « life (past in) , of carelessnessand q 
wickedness, have (mercy for) mercy upon (my) me.” This is a note to the 
text that reads “Almighty and most merciful Father whose clemency I now 
presume to implore after a long life of carelessness and wickedness, have 
mercy upon me.” The reader may see if from this shorthand account he 
would derive the following information: ‘whose clemency’ interlined above 
deleted ‘before whom’; original ‘with all to worship’ deleted and ‘to’ interlined 
before ‘implore’; ‘long’ interlined above a caret; ‘of carelesness and’ interlined 
above deleted ‘past in’; ‘mercy upon’ written currently after deletion of 
original ‘mercy for’. 

To my mind this failure to distinguish different kinds of substitution is of 
serious concern and in some considerable part vitiates the usefulness of the 
text to scholars. But there is a more insidious matter that flaws the text 
fundamentally. To be blunt, this is the inaccuracy of the transcription. The 
inaccuracy is of three kinds: (1) giving a false picture of the text by arbitrary 
positioning of insertions without accompanying note; (2) failure to indicate 
the fact that some material is inserted and not original, or to note all the 
revisions in the text; and (3) some apparent carelessness in the actual tran- 
scription of spelling and punctuation. I draw the following points from the 
first four illustrations of manuscript material in the volume; what extended 
collation against other manuscript originals would disclose is uncertain. 

(1) Because of the complete dependence on the rather uninformative 
shorthand notation, the editors give the reader no picture at all of the position 
of added material; and, indeed, by the omission often provide a false picture 
owing to the affirmative positiveness of the text without the qualification of 
a proper note. For instance, a minor case occurs on page 317 where the text 
reads, “At night I read 11 p. of the Bible and something more,” with a note 
that “‘of the Bible” is an insertion; but the illustration shows that the insertion 
was made in the margin and the phrase might as well have been placed after 
“and something more,’ as where the editors decided. Yet the reader has no 
means of knowing in this edition, wanting the fortunate circumstance of an 
illustration, that the position was not positively indicated in the manuscript 
by interlineation above a caret. On page 164 the text places the side notation 
“Mr Greens Museum was much admired, and Mr Newton’s China.” in the 
middle of the 8 July entry with no indication (a) that it was by no means in 
such a medial position in the manuscript, or (b) that in the manuscript rightly 
or wrongly it was placed opposite the 7 July entry. This is playing fast and 
loose with any intent to give an accurate and trustworthy picture of the 
manuscripts to the reader. 

(2) The illustration facing page 318 shows how inaccurate the editors 
have been in failing to note additions. No indication is given in their tran- 
scribed text and its notes that ‘I sent home Dr Laurence’s papers with notes.” 
and “‘Merlins steelyarc given me.” are insertions just as surely as the noted 
“T gave Desmoulins ...” and “paid Gardner” that are respectively in the 
left and right margins, their exact position in the text in doubt, though not 
to the editors. In the illustration facing page 164 the notation “Dr Darwin’s.” 
is obviously inserted, but the editors do not indicate the fact. The notes are 
sometimes negligent in recording all the variants that are present in the 
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manuscripts. An important case appears in the illustration facing page 140. 
In the second line a marginal insertion to the left that looks like ‘in,’ subse- 
quently rubbed out, suggests a possible sequence to the subsequent revisions 
that would be lost on the reader were it not for the photograph, since this 
rubbed-out insert is not recorded in the textual notes. On the same page of 
manuscript the editors do not record the excision of what might be the word 
‘my’ or else a false start ‘neg’ for following ‘neg | ligence’. 

(3) On the evidence of the photographs, the transcription may be erratic 
in other respects of accuracy. It is venial though annoying to find in the 
illustration facing page 24 that the manuscript has no authority for the small 
capitals in the transcript, that ‘7™°’ is transcribed (although the following 
period is an unnecessary editorial addition) but manuscript ‘Sept."’ appears 
as ‘SEPTRIS’ (with another added period), a curious lack of consistency. It is 
an editorial privilege to transcribe Latin ‘ferijs’ and ‘redijt’ in the manu- 
script from the same page as ‘feriis’ and ‘rediit,’ but no mention is made 
anywhere in the volume that this will be the practice. In the illustration 
facing page 318 the manuscript has a period after ‘Harley Street’ hat is 
not reproduced in the transcript. In the illustration facing page 164 the 
manuscript period after ‘83 miles’ is silently and rather arbitrarily altered to 
a semicolon. In the manuscript facing page 318 only the letters ‘owe’s’ are 
crossed through, although the note incorrectly states that the whole name 
‘Lowe’s’ was deleted, thus obscuring the possibility that the intention was 
to reduce the name to an initial. In the manuscript facing page 24 the digraph 
in ‘Litchfieldiz’ is for some unknown reason transcribed as ‘Lichfieldiae.’ In 
connection with the manuscript facing page 140 I may be wrong but it would 
seem that the spelling of an inserted word is ‘carelesness’ and not ‘careless- 
ness’ as transcribed in the text and accompanying note. 

Since these errors and anomalies appear in transcriptions of material for 
which illustrations were provided, occasions on which a cautious editor will 
be sure to triple-check his text, the possibility certainly occurs that similar 
difficulties will be present elsewhere. If the illustrated manuscript pages are 
a fair sample, then, it would seem that the editors’ transcriptions and their 
notes on the formation of the completed text are insufficiently trustworthy 
for scholarly use. If this is so, the problem remains that we have no definitive 
editions of the texts that appear here. A scholar who needs to know just 
what Johnson wrote, and the exact process by which the final versions of the 
manuscripts were arrived at, still has no other recourse than to consult the 
widely scattered manuscripts themselves. 

Is is disheartening to find that editors of eighteenth-century materials 
still ignore the high standards that have long been set for the presentation of 
earlier literature, and are satisfied to produce work with textual faults such 
as may be found in this volume. By the publication of editions of this 
sort, the market is effectively stoppered, thus preventing the introduction of 
a properly definitive text. Once more we see a repetition of the unhappy story 
of eighteenth-century editing by which a wide-ranging and minutely informed 
biographical commentary is hung on an inadequately prepared text. 

FREDSON BOWERS 
University of Virginia 
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LETTERS OF THE BROWNINGS TO GEORGE BARRETT. Edited by Paul Landis 
with the assistance of Ronald E. Freeman. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. Pp. x+392. $6.50. 

The editor of this new collection of Browning correspondence is modest, but 

not unduly so, in his claims for it: it tells us “little that we did not know, or, 

at least, could not know from the great number of [Elizabeth’s] letters already 
published.” These letters, now housed at the University of Illinois, span 
the years from about 1838 to 1889, and only a few of them were written by 

Robert before Elizabeth’s death; there is no lack elsewhere of published cor- 

respondence of either writer in the period covered here. The most recent and 

most complete biographer of Elizabeth, Mr. Gardner Taplin, has drawn upon 
this collection only seven times in his 450-page book. Still, if they contain 
little that is new, they contain much that is interesting. 

This review, however, may serve its most useful purpose if it deals prin- 
cipally with the aspects of the book that have been least dealt with by other 
commentators. It must be said at the outset that the present reviewer regards 
annotation as properly an unobtrusive and entirely subordinate adjunct to 
the text. The editor of these letters, on the other hand, adopts something of 
the tiresome manner of a tourist guide in an art gallery: we do not doubt his 
devotion to the masterpieces he is exhibiting, but we must not be allowed to 
have a moment’s silence to examine them for ourselves. ‘‘Browning’s worries 
about Pen are over and all past disappointments forgotten,’’ we must be told 
about a paragraph in which, very plainly to the most casual readers, Brown- 
ing will have revealed just that. When the going is difficult, however, the com- 
ment may be less obviously correct. Elizabeth writes, ‘I send you the ‘re- 
stored fragments’ of the poetry of the world, & hope you may be able to 
translate them into all manner of pleasure & prosperity” (p. 131), and the 
editor proposes certain of her poems in explanation. In fact, she was sending 
bank-notes in halves in successive letters, to prevent their theft from the 
mails. Letter No. 30 is described as “‘an afterthought to” No. 29, but clearly 
it was the note that accompanied the volumes of Poems (1844), despatched a 
few hours before No. 29 was written. When Elizabeth writes, ‘““Did Arabel 
tell you that she did not sleep, for her part, in Paris, till she had written a 
letter to Arabel’”’ (p. 222), we are told that “the second Arabel is probably 
miswritten for Amelia’: actually the “she’’ is Mlle. Eisendecker, and the 
Arabels are both correct. Elizabeth remarks, ‘The six thousand pounds in 
England, I considered sacrificed. Between income-tax & minute percentage, 
its scarcely worth counting in one’s resources” (p. 253), and the editor, using 
a meaningless rate of exchange, comments, “The interest rate must have 
been low indeed to render a principal of about $30,000 so contemptible.”’ He 
should have known exactly: Browning less than two months earlier stated 
that the interest was 3% (£180) before taxes. Would not silence have been 
better than these comments? Yet the editor’s prefatory remark doubtless 
should disarm criticism: “If any reader find himself annoyed because the notes 
are too full or patronizing of his knowledge, let him recall that such were not 
included for him, but for others. A few notes, it must be admitted, owe their 
presence chiefly to the fact that it interested the editor to write them.” 

If we are here in the realm of taste, there can be little difference of opinion 
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about an editor’s responsibility for care in dating the letters. Professor Landis 
is not consistent in his treatment of postmarks: sometimes he gives all the 
marks on an envelope (the date of posting and the date of arrival were cus- 
tomarily stamped), sometimes he merely remarks ‘‘Postmark: July 25, 1853” 
and we are left to wonder whether the letter was mailed a week after it was 
written, or arrived at its destination on that date. He knows that a letter 
may in the course of a century have got into the wrong envelope, yet when 
he suggests of Letter 11 that “the envelope with the previous letter would 
[perhaps] better fit this letter’ he overlooks the fact that Letter ro is actually 
continued on the flap of its envelope and the proposed exchange is therefore 
impossible. If the postmark of Letter 11 is illegible, the calendar of the Ox- 
ford Circuit will show that it must have been July, and if there is doubt 
whether Elizabeth intended to refer to “the present June weather” or mis- 
wrote “June” for ‘‘July,” her letter to Miss Mitford of 16 July shows that the 
latter is the case. The evidence of the Circuit also shows that the postmark 
of No. 12 cannot be July. These matters an editor can and should ascertain; 
likewise, he should perceive that Letter 12, from its content, is not separated 
by a month from Letter ro and that Letter 13 follows hard upon Letter 11: 
the order must be 10 and 12 in June, 11 and 13 late in July, 1841. 

Letter 17 is to be dated g or 10 July, not 11 September, 1842; Elizabeth’s 
letter to H. S. Boyd on 7 July makes this fact clear, and it is confirmed by 
abundant other evidence. If George’s birthday was 15 July, a letter that be- 
gins ‘“Tomorrow is your birthday” casts doubt on its date of “July 13, 1843.” 
The envelopes of Letters 29 and 31 have been interchanged (and, as noted 
above, Letter 30 precedes 29). The boldest editorial stroke is flying in the face 
of Elizabeth’s “‘Nov. 19 / Florence” and a postmark at Florence on the same 
date, to propose the date of 11 November 1860, on the ground that the 
Brownings arrived in Rome on “Friday, November 17” and therefore could 
not have been in Florence on the roth. But Friday did not fall on the 17th; 
the Brownings reached Rome on Friday, 23 November (see McAleer, Dearest 
Isa, p. 66), and 19 November is correct for Letter 56. Letter 63, dated 
“Saturday Mr.” by Browning, must have been written on 28 September 1861 
(not 30th) and the date of his arrival in London was therefore 27 September 
(page 273, note 6). 

A number of errors in text and notes are simply typographical slips: 
“Lion House” for “Sion House” (p. 134), the slight mistranslation of the 
inscription on Casa Guidi (p. 284), “November, 1866” for ““November, 1886” 
(p. 313, fifth line from bottom), “‘prize’’ for ‘“‘price” (p. 317), and “‘Massio”’ 
for ‘“Massimo,” d’Azeglio’s name (pp. 197, 376). Others require more elab- 
orate correction. Edward Moxon was not “‘after 1842, Elizabeth’s publisher,” 
but for one book only, in 1844 (p. 67, n. 8). Cissy Butler could not have died 
in May 1843 (p. 368) since she was still “very ill’ on 8 July of that year; she 
died 12 August (EBB to Miss Mitford, 17 August 1843). Galignani’s news- 
paper was published in Paris, not Florence (p. 205, n. 9). Pen Browning 
matriculated at Oxford on 15 January 1869, not in October (p. 292, n. 5). 

The introductory essay to the volume draws not only on these letters but 
on other available sources to describe the character of Robert and Eliza- 
beth, Pen Browning and George Barrett. That it is written with considerable 
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elegance the following description of the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’’ will 
show: “(These poems], which relate so literally and so passionately the wonder 
and ecstacy of her love, have fixed in the public imagination her features as 
she drew them in her humility before the miracle. To say that the portrait is a 
partial one is not at all to disparage its validity; rather it is to admit that 
neither the decadent sentiment of the late nineteenth century nor the cynical 
naturalism which has succeeded it is capable of seeing in all its inclusiveness 
the ace of love as perfect as human beings can find, of seeing that wit and 
anger, laughter, contentment, and irritation are at home in it as in the earth 
are the lakes and caverns, the glistening peaks and the level plains.” “Wit, 
anger, laughter and irritation” are not qualities most readers will discern in 
the Sonnets. 

It would not be fair to close without again acknowledging the love and 
devotion to his subjects that the editor manifests throughout his work. The 
reviewer sincerely wishes he could conscientiously have been content to deal 
only with these very attractive aspects of the book. 


R. H. Super 
University of Michigan 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’s Books: TOWARD A PUBLISHING Diary. By William E. 
Buckler. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, 1958. Pp. 
182. $6.50. 


In 1952 William E. Buckler of New York University gained access to some 
three hundred letters exchanged between Matthew Arnold and two of his 
publishers, Smith, Elder & Co. and Macmillan. In order not to anticipate 
the complete edition of Arnold’s correspondence which will certainly some 
day be prepared and yet to give us the essential information which these 
documents contain, Professor Buckler has excerpted all the passages relating 
to the various works of Arnold and arranged these in chronological order so 
as to give us what he calls “a publishing diary.” Probably the title of the 
volume will be misunderstood by some people—it seems to suggest a study 
of Arnold’s library rather than of his works—but once the volume is opened 
its nature is perfectly clear. Probably, too, as Professor Buckler knows, there 
will be two opinions about whether he was right in not giving us the complete 
text of the letters. Without question all scholars will long for more. But by 
giving us only excerpts Professor Buckler has undoubtedly kept the cost 
down to the point where the letters could be published at all, and he has also 
anticipated the main use to which the letters will be put, that of elucidating 
the evolution of a particular literary work and of following out its fortunes 
after publication. We should be grateful to him for the gift of a useful scholarly 
tool. 

The first fruits of the study of this correspondence Professor Buckler 
has already given us (PMLA, Lx1x, June, 1954) in the recording of an Ameri- 
can edition of Matthew Arnold’s Poems not noticed in Smart’s bibliography. 
Further special studies of other major problems are promised. In the first 
chapter of this volume, which is really an introduction to the correspondence 
and might better have been so labelled, there is a survey of the relation 
between Arnold and his publishers. This relation is shown to have evolved 
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from business into a degree of friendship (but with business never once for- 
gotten) and just an occasional quarrel to ruffle the otherwise gentlemanly 
calm. The two major quarrels, one with Smith and one with Macmillan, both 
occurred in 1875, when Arnold by virtue of Literature and Dogma was being 
transformed from an unpopular into a popular author and apparently thought 
that his publishers were not quite keeping up with the transformation in the 
amount of their payments. Arnold began his relation with these gentlemen 
by stating his firm belief that most authors overrate the value of their own 
works, but in the end the truth of this theory was more frequently illustrated 
by his conduct than by his pronouncements. It is, indeed, a little unedifying, 
in the case of so high-minded an author, to witness this concentrated discus- 
sion of pounds, shillings, and pence, and it is also a little distressing to recall 
how much of Arnold’s later years was spent in mere book-making. But of 
such is the literary life partly composed. 

Professor Buckler’s text, which was apparently not an easy one to con- 
struct, presents a few lacunae and doubtful readings which the irresponsible 
reader is tempted to supply. Is not the “[Bimpas ?]” who told Palgrave that 
the Selected Poems were out of print but whose wants were supplied the next 
day one of the well-known booksellers, John and Edward Bumpas, of Oxford 
Street? Professor Buckler has wisely avoided overloading his text with notes, 
but occasionally matters on which the reader would like information have 
eluded him, and sometimes he has passed over the problem in silence. What, 
for example, was the “Récit d’une Soeur,” about which Arnold thought of 
writing an essay? Perhaps this reviewer reveals his own ignorance in asking. 
But he would also like to know whether Arnold’s four lines on painting, which 
George Richmond thought would make a perfect motto for the Royal Acad- 
emy, have been preserved. And could not the volume from which the vignette 
of Euterpe was taken for Arnold’s Selected Poems be identified? Also, is the 
“repository” of William Cox Bennett in which “The Forsaken Merman” was 
reprinted that entitled The Lark [1883]? Readers without access to a large 
library presumably would like to know. There is one puzzle, not overlooked by 
Professor Buckler but not solved by him either, to which the following answer 
might be proposed. Referring to his lecture on “The Literary Influence of 
Academies,”’ which was about to be published by George Smith in the Corn- 
hill, Arnold wrote: “As to the bit about Hanwell, it is not the very least too 
hard upon Ruskin, but it shall come out, or be softened down, if your per- 
sonal friendship with him makes you unwilling it should appear in a Magazine 
which you edit.” Professor Buckler is sure that the reading is “Hanwell” and 
not “Hamlet,” otherwise the passage in which Ruskin speculates fantastically 
about the names in Hamlet (a passage quoted by Arnold) might provide the 
key. But since Arnold’s point is that to speculate in this way is “to lose the 
balance of one’s mind altogether,” and since Hanwell was the lunatic asylum 
for Middlesex County, perhaps Arnold was actually suggesting that Ruskin 
had some affinity with the inhabitants of that institution. If so, he wisely 
removed the suggestion before printing. 

An illustration of the usefulness of Professor Buckler’s edition is afforded 
by the recent publication of William A. Jamison’s Arnold and the Romantics. 
Professor Jamison has given in that work a very fine account of Arnold’s 
edition of selections from Wordsworth and Byron, but if he had had the ad- 
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vantage of this correspondence, he could have enriched his narrative very 
considerably. 
A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 


TEN STUDIES IN THE PoETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Paull F. Baum. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii+-139. $4. 


Ten Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold by Paull F. Baum, Professor 
Emeritus of English Literature in Duke University, is described by the author 
as “in a way supplementary” to the Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Com- 
mentary by Professors Tinker and Lowry. The ten poems or groups of poems 
chosen for treatment are: “Shakespeare,” “‘Mycerinus,” “Resignation,” 
“Tristram and Iseult,” the Marguerite poems, “Dover Beach,” “The Buried 
Life,” ‘“The Scholar Gipsy” and ‘‘Thyrsis,”’ ““Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse,” and Empedocles on Etna. 

Although it is often said that Arnold has been more fortunate in the 
scholarly treatment he has received than many of the Victorians, the Com- 
mentary is certainly being regarded as less and less satisfactory as the years 
pass, and it is not likely that this supplement, although it does correct several 
errors, will be considered an improvement. In the first place, something more 
integrative than comment on individual poems is now required, and in the 
second, the kind of comment here provided is not what we primarily desire. 
Professor Baum’s contributions are broadly of three sorts: rather elaborate 
metrical analyses, discussion of sources, and statements of the paraphrasable 
argument or prose meaning of the poems. There are also, of course, many 
incidental observations of other sorts. The metrical analyses are certainly 
something new in Arnold scholarship, but since they are generally unrelated 
to the meaning of the poem, they are not of a kind that will be found very 
useful in current discussion. They do, however, make several interesting 
points. As to sources, Professor Baum has almost nothing new to contribute, al- 
though he does correct some details in connection with “Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse,” and his account of the sources of “Tristram and Iseult” 
is probably the fullest we have. His statements of the meaning of the poems 
are prompted by the observation (certainly true) that many people misunder- 
stand the plain prose sense of Arnold’s poems. Thus, his purpose in these 
sections is pedagogical rather than scholarly or critical. The only complaint 
one may make is that he has not avoided the main pitfall of Arnold investiga- 
tion, that of failing to distinguish between complexity and confusion. There 
are some problems in Arnold’s poetry that are complex; there are others that 
are confused, either because we lack essential information or because Arnold 
was confused in his own mind. The former produce results; the latter, no 
matter how much we worry them, do not, and Professor Baum worries them 
not a little. 

Turning to the individual studies in the book, one is compelled to observe 
that Professor Baum has made just about as many mistakes and introduced 
just about as many misreadings as he has corrected. In discussing the ‘‘Shake- 
speare” sonnet, for example, he gives what is certainly a version of the correct 
interpretation (pp. 7-8) only to reject it in favor of one which is, I believe, 
simply untenable. In the chapter on “Mycerinus” he corrects Tinker and 
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Lowry’s elementary misreading of the king as an Epicurean figure but does 
not himself understand that the pose of Epicureanism is essential to the 
king’s position. The important line, “but not less his brow was smooth,” he 
entirely misreads (p. 18), although the long discussion of Shakespeare’s 
“brow” should have helped him. In discussing “Tristram and Iseult’’ (p. 41 
n.) he follows Tinker and Lowry in their erroneous account of “Lines written 
by a Death-Bed,” ignoring the correction offered by Louis Bonnerot in 1947. 
He accuses Arnold of an inconsistency in having his narrator, evidently a 
contemporary of the lovers, speak as if they had died a thousand years ago 
when what the narrator actually says is not that the lovers died a thousand 
years ago but that they are as “cold as those who lived and loved / A thou- 
sand years ago.” (p. 41 n.). He sees no function in the “criticism of life” 
passage in Part III, which most readers would declare central to the theme of 
the poem (p. 55), and he finds the three codas largely unrelated to the main 
situation (pp. 42 n., 52, 53, 55), a charge which few other critics would allow. 
“Thyrsis” he seems to misunderstand entirely. He takes the tree to be a 
symbol of Arnold’s and Clough’s friendship, not of the ideal which Arnold 
had adhered to and Clough abandoned, and the cry “Ah, vain!’’ which la- 
ments Clough’s desertion, he takes as indicating that the tree exists only in 
Arnold’s imagination! He does not seem to understand Arnold’s relation to 
Clough in the later years. 

Finally, the discussion of Empedocles on Etna is extremely unsatisfactory. 
Professor Baum asserts that Arnold did not carry out his original plan to 
embody in Empedocles “refusal of limitation by the religious sentiment”’ (p. 
132). Yet surely this is precisely what Empedocles does embody. He suggests 
too that Empedocles’ suicide represents Arnold’s sacrifice of his poetic ambi- 
tions for the sake of marriage and school inspecting (p. 154), but most people 
would say that at this time Arnold was not sacrificing poetry—only one kind 
of poetry—that he did that without reluctance, and that he represented the 
act not in the suicide of Empedocles but in the removal of the drama from 
the canon of his poetical works. Again, Professor Baum finds the catastrophe 
of the poem not “entirely clear” (p. 135)—perhaps because the passage which 
puzzles him is best glossed by the phrase, “refusal of limitation by the re- 
ligious sentiment.” The final lyric he considers to be “dramatically a con- 
fusion” (p. 129), but again one suspects that this is partly because he is under 
the impression that Apollo in the lyric is ascending Mt. Olympus instead of 
Mt. Helicon. Put Apollo on the right mountain and the lyric becomes perfectly 
appropriate, both to the speaker and to the total view of poetry expressed in 
the drama and in the Preface of 1853. 

The three most successful essays in the book, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, are those on the Marguerite poems, “Tristram and Iseult,’”’ and 
“Stanzas on the Grande Chartreuse.” The last illuminates chiefly by percep- 
tive comment on details, the second by the full discussion of sources and of 
the evolution of the poem in Arnold’s mind, and the first by the balanced, 
judicious, and yet imaginative treatment of the entire episode. The essay on 
the Marguerite poems was previously published in the Booker Memorial 
Studies (1950). 

A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 
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ARNOLD AND THE Romantics. By William A. Jamison. (Anglistica, x.) Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1958. Pp. 167. Dan kr. 25; to subscribers 
18.50. 


In Arnold and the Romantics, William A. Jamison has taken a rather obvious 
subject and given it, as the English reviews would say, that thorough and 
competent treatment which we have come to expect from American scholar- 
ship. It is, indeed, a model investigation. Though possessing some of the dry- 
ness of a problem too meticulously laid out, it is nevertheless as informed, 
perceptive, and intelligent an appraisal of this subject as one could desire. Mr. 
Jamison has a solid grasp of the five major Romantic poets and of the critic 
who reviewed them, and he also knows enough about the critical reputations 
of the poets and the general trends of Victorian criticism to be able to follow 
out the different aspects of his subject with authority and discrimination. He is 
to be congratulated upon doing this subject so that it will not need to be done 
again. 

Because the subject of Arnold and the Romantics is rather well known 
and depends essentially upon the four famous essays in the second series of 
Essays in Criticism, there will be few surprises in this monograph. Perhaps the 
least familiar material, and therefore the most interesting, is that contributed 
by Arnold’s editions of Wordsworth and Byron. Mr. Jamison’s analysis of 
these is very illuminating. 

The one suggestion which this reviewer would be inclined to make is that 
Mr. Jamison does not give quite the emphasis to Arnold the poet that a per- 
fectly balanced view of the subject would seem to require. Those poems which 
actually speak of Wordsworth, Byron, or Shelley are of course treated, and 
the poems which most strikingly reveal the influence of one or another of them 
are also mentioned. But the extent to which Arnold in his early poetry was a 
Wordsworthian or a Byronic figure is never brought out with prominence, and 
for this reason the book is really a little more limited than the title implies. 
Arnold as a Critic of the Romantics is the heart of the subject. 

Another remark should be made which is not intended as a criticism of 
Mr. Jamison. There are two points of view from which this study could have 
been made, that of Arnold and that of the Romantics. Mr. Jamison chose the 
latter. The question he tends to ask is, How adequate was Arnold’s criticism 
of the Romantics? and the answer is that it varied with different figures, was 
perhaps as good as the age allowed, but by modern standards was not very 
adequate. This is doubtless the correct answer to a legitimate question. But 
the Arnoldian is likely to reply, Granted that we cannot get from Arnold a 
just view of the Romantics, let us ask how the unjustness of his view illu- 
minates his own spiritual development. Mr. Jamison does explore this side of 
the subject too, but it is somewhat incidental to the other and the more so be- 
cause of his tendency to hurry over the poetry to the prose. This, however, is 
not a criticism of the book; merely an indication of the approach. 

A. Dwicut CULLER 
Yale University 


HENRY JAMES AND H. G. We tis: A REcoRD OF THEIR FRIENDSHIP, THEIR 
DEBATE ON THE ART OF FICTION, AND THEIR QUARREL. Edited with an 
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Introduction by Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 272. $3.50. 


The evidence in the “historic disagreement between two famous novelists” — 
Henry James and H. G. Wells—is now in. From the H. G. Wells Archive at 
the University of Illinois which Professor Ray is now engaged in arranging and 
editing, from the collection of James’ letters to H. G. Wells owned by Simon 
Nowell-Smith of London, from Wells’ letters to James now in the James col- 
lection in the Houghton Library at Harvard which Professor Edel is using for 
his biographical and critical volumes on James, all material which sheds any 
light on the relationship of these two novelists has been gathered, carefully 
edited and annotated where necessary, and attractively presented. 

The compilation opens with an extract from Wells’ Experiment in A uto- 
biography (1934) in which Wells recounts how as a young dramatic critic on the 
Pall Mall Gazette, his ‘first and only regular job on a London daily” had begun 
with an assignment to attend and review the first performance of James’ ill- 
starred Guy Domville in 1895. The review follows, somewhat more generous to 
the aspiring dramatist than are Wells’ later remarks; he pronounced the play 
“finely conceived and beautifully written . . . but too delicate for acting” and 
regretted “the imperfect appreciation of the players.”” Apparently James and 
Wells did not meet till three years later when Wells moved to the vicinity of 
Rye where James had established himself. But having once met, the two writ- 
ers began to find much in common and almost sixty letters were exchanged 
between 1898 and 1914, and are here reprinted. Often they are mainly con- 
cerned with arrangements for visits, but frequently too they give James’ 
comments on Wells’ writings, enthusiasm and praise tempered by caution 
and suggestions. Only a few replies from Wells have survived. At first the dis- 
agreement, where any appears, seems to have been the frequently met dis- 
agreement between two generations: one eager, impatient, slipshod and care- 
less, resentful of proffered advice and criticism, the other somewhat nostalgi- 
cally envious of the opportunities that were opening before the younger man 
but generously eager to help, to warn, to waylay before it was too late, to 
check the avidity and haste, to further the care and the caution. As the corre- 
spondence continues, James’ concern that Wells was not quite understanding 
or wholly accepting his strictures, comes out. Later still, James’ distress and 
disappointment at Wells’ refusal to accept an invitation to membership in the 
Royal Society of Literature shows vividly in the exchange of letters on this 
occasion, and it was perhaps then that James first fully realized the perversity 
and incorrigibility of Wells. The evidence from the letters, possibly over- 
weighted on the side of James because so many of Wells’ replies have appar- 
ently not survived, supplies the background for understanding the published 
articles. In 1911 Wells gave a talk, “The Scope of the Novel,” before the Times 
Book Club. In 1914 he included it, retitled “The Contemporary Novel,” in a 
volume of essays. He did not mention James by name. In his demand for “an 
absolutely free hand for the novelist in his choice of topic and incident” Wells 
restated James’ stand in “The Art of Fiction,’”’ but he added to the demand— 
“and in his method of treatment.” Wells also called upon the novel “to be the 
social mediator,” and in these two demands—one for freedom in treatment, 
the other for the novel to exist as a means to the end of reform—it is apparent 
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that the reluctant and rebellious disciple was pulling away from the master. 

In 1914, the seventy-one-year-old novelist looked around at the state of 
the novel and considered the case called for a public reprimand. This he gave 
in two installments in the Times Literary Supplement entitled ““The Younger 
Generation.” Possibly this is, as the editors point out, “James’s least respon- 
sible piece of criticism,”’ but it reveals his concern that the novel should be 
treated as an art form, and the comments upon Wells and Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole, Edith Wharton, D. H. Lawrence, and others, are tempered and just, 
pleas rather than rebuffs. James singled out Conrad as the only “‘votary of 
the way to do a thing that shall make it undergo most doing.” Wells, by this 
time, was enjoying the fruits of success—success in his line of development. 
James, he considered, was cumbersome and slow and ineffectual, much too 
devoted to the novel as an art form. Later—1934—in his account of the dis- 
agreement in his Experiment in Autobiography, an extract from which is now 
inserted in the compilation, Wells was to admit “we were both incompatibly 
right,” but in 1914 when he was working on Boon, he could not resist lam- 
pooning James. Wholly unrestrained by any sense of propriety or gratitude, 
even contemptuous, intoxicated perhaps as he proceeded by his own facile 
wit, Wells parodied the style and subject matter of the elderly novelist. 
Clever, in part apt, though the parody is, it is also cruel, the unkindest cut 
James had ever received. Unaware of the enormity of his offense, Wells had 
the effrontery to leave a copy for James at his club where sometime later 
James found it. Deeply hurt, James protested. Wells’ reply that Boon was 
“just a wastepaper basket” for his thoughts did not help the situation, and 
James penned the final words, terminating the friendship as well as settling 
for all time for the dedicated novelist, the importance of art: “It is art that 
makes life, makes interest, makes importance . . . and I know of no substitute 
whatever for the force and beauty of its process. If I were Boon I should say 
that any pretense of such a substitute is helpless and hopeless humbug; but I 
wouldn’t be Boon for the world and am only yours faithfully 

Henry James” 


The reader of this volume of extracts and letters has at long last all the 
facts, all the fluctuations in one of the most famous literary quarrels of the 
present century. 

Not the least valuable part of this compilation is the admirable introduc- 
tion by the two editors, Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray. Each brings to the 
task an understanding of James and Wells that goes far beyond the relations 
of the two men to each other. They appreciate James’ passionate devotion to 
his craft as an art demanding the meticulous care and respect of all great art. 
They understand Wells’ “underlying resentment” of James’ intrusion with 
unsolicited suggestions and advice, Wells’ “inner squirming,” his “below- 
stairs insecurity,” finally the “anarchy” in all that he did. By means of the 
introduction and the annotations the reader gains insight and understanding 
of these two men, both novelists to be reckoned with in any future develop- 
ment of the novel, but each different in his attitude. 

This volume from the University of Illinois press has, in fact, a 
larger value than is at first apparent, for it presents succinctly what was to 
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become a fundamental issue of the novel in the twentieth century—whether 
the novel is to be considered, and to continue, as primarily an art form, or 
whether it is to be considered, and to survive, as mainly a means to an end, 
a servant of sociological or political theory. Is it to aspire to an all-time great- 
ness, a perfection in itself? Or is it to be cabined, cribbed, and confined as a 
medium for the ideas of its author on matters of contemporary significance? 
Are we to have the Novel as Art? or the Novel as Idea? Must the two be 
separated? Are they not, in reality, interdependent as James maintained 
Life supplying the material, Art supplying the form and mold? The alchemy 
of art transforms the raw material of life, reorganizes it, rearranges it, manipu- 
lates and enriches it, ‘“‘makes” it, and thus makes the novel at its best some- 
thing more than a mere transcription or a wastebasket for ideas. The Novel 
as Art was sneered at by H. G. Wells. The Novel as Art was sped on its way 
by Henry James, and is sped still further by the publication of such a volume 
as this compilation by Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray. 

CorNELIA P. KELLEY 

University of Illinois 


A. E. HousMAN: MAN BEHIND A Mask. By Maude M. Hawkins. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1958. Pp. ix+ 292. $6. 


It should be said at once that the chief purpose of this book is to set forth 
“the basis of truth” underlying the inward and outward life of A. E. Housman 
as it was revealed to the writer by the poet’s brother and sister, Laurence and 
Clemence Housman. Mrs. Hawkins’ information has been collected from an 
extensive correspondence begun eight or nine years ago and from notes taken 
during conversations at the Housman residence, at Longmeadow, a few sum- 
mers before the publication of her book. Here, in the presence of family 
documents and other memorabilia, many hitherto unrevealed facts were en- 
trusted to her that had not been available to Mr. George L. Watson in the 
writing of his admirable A. E. Housman: A Divided Life, which appeared 
about two years ago. 

The fact that he correctly surmised and reported—for which he was 
soundly rated in the Times Literary Supplement—that Housman’s central 
tragedy lay in his unnatural idolatry of Moses J. Jackson, seems now to be 
definitely established. Mrs. Hawkins gives evidence tending to prove that 
Housman’s obsession, which he abhorred but was unable to resist, began 
in the latter two years of his Oxford residence, when he and Jackson were 
roommates, and, after more than a year’s separation following Housman’s 
disastrous failure of the Greats, was renewed when the two occupied rooms 
together in London from November, 1882, to the autumn of 1886. 

The outward circumstances of Housman’s life during his Oxford and 
London periods have been generally known to his biographers, but not the 
extent of his inward misery nor the specific causes of it. This was the term of 
his acute purgatory and not until the fires had partly burnt themselves out, 
many years later, did he find some relief in the outpouring of poetry that de- 
scribed his spiritual debasement and his self-scorn. Almost as startling as the 
information Mrs. Hawkins presents on the subject of homosexuality is the sub- 
stance of a letter she received from Laurence Housman 7 October 1956 [7?] 
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commenting on a document she had asked about. She quotes in part: “What 
I have now lodged at the British Museum to be made public at the centenary 
of his birth in 1959 is a remarkable diary which reveals the most intimate re- 
lations with his friend Moses Jackson. ... It will shock some people, and 
make them very angry; but I believe that A. E. H. wished it to be known 
after his death that he was what he was—a man who gave more devoted love 
than he ever received: and as a result was a lonely man to the end of his days.” 

Here we may have a glimpse of the manuscript that A. E. H. had in 
mind when he told Houston Martin in December, 1933, he had “sometimes 
idly thought of doing” an autobiography and would send it to the British 
Museum if he did. This is the manuscript hinted at in the Times obituary of 2 
May 1936, commenting on the stress of strong emotion that produced A 
Shropshire Lad—“the secret of which, it is understood, the author has de- 
posited in safe-keeping for a number of years.”’ Grant Richards, who probably 
knew Housman as well as anyone else knew him, denied the existence of any 
such document; and Laurence Housman himself, once chairman of the con- 
spiracy of silence, said in the Memoir of his brother that A. E. H. had left no 
record of his association with Jackson and that the British Museum had given 
him “official assurance” that no autobiographical writing pertaining to him 
had been deposited there. As Laurence wrote this denial, it now seems evi- 
dent, he himself was the depository of the manuscript—which, according to 
Mrs. Hawkins, he did lodge with the Museum one or two years ago. 

After revealing the extent to which Housman’s obsession carried him, 
Mrs. Hawkins in her two most important chapters attempts to trace its ef- 
fects in his poetry. Her inquiries inevitably led her to the remains of his four 
notebooks, now in the Library of Congress, but the confusion in which the 
manuscripts exist there has led her sadly astray. Laurence left the dismem- 
bered notebooks in such a chaotic condition (which has been carefully pre- 
served in the L. C. collection) that their value to research will be seriously 
impaired until they are restored to the order in which A. E. H. wrote them. 
Nevertheless, amid the disorder of fragments, blank pages, and foolscap 
sheets that never were a part of the notebooks, Mrs. Hawkins did the best she 
could to identify items related to each other and put them into chronological 
order. It is apparent, however, that she did not reconstruct the notebooks in 
their entirety and consequently her handling of this all-important material 
often depended on guesswork. She often is not certain of the exact number of 
drafts in which a given poem has survived and frequently errs in her use of 
“first,” “unique,” “early,” and the like. More regrettably, her transcriptions 
of Housman’s writing contain numerous errors, perhaps the worst of which 
appears in her J tricked you as the opening of line three of More Poems 31 
(‘Because I liked you better’’) in a draft on page 185 of Notebook A. The poem 
is one of abnegation and farewell to Moses Jackson, and to imagine that 
A. E. H. could have used such an expression in it is grotesque. What he wrote 
was 

Because I liked you better 
Than friends in liking may 
It irked you... 
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Mrs. Hawkins seems to take it for granted that the composition of sev- 
eral of the poems most heavily charged with emotion came very shortly after 
the events they commemorate. Thus without seeking evidence she cites 
Additional Poems 7, ‘He would not stay with [sic] me,” as “written about 
1887” and ascribes the same date to AP 2 (“Oh were he and I together’) be- 
cause in that year Jackson left for Karachi, India. The notebook entries of 
these poems show they were written after the publication of A Shropshire 
Lad, possibly as late as 1905. Generally speaking, Housman’s poems of de- 
spair and leave-taking are removed by many years from the time of his close 
association with Jackson. 

It is regrettable that the author, having access to information known 
to exist but long withheld from trained researchers, did not relate her dis- 
coveries to some of the questions on which new data is sorely needed and 
which may soon be forever out of our reach: e.g., the details of Laurence’s 
handling of the notebooks, the sources of several of the lyrics he printed in 
More Poems and Additional Poems and his determination of their texts, and 
the reasons for the many subsequent alterations in a long series of reprintings 
of those two corpora on both sides of the Atlantic. It must finally be pointed 
out that Mrs. Hawkins seems to have made practically no survey of the ex- 
tensive periodical literature that has accumulated about her subject and con- 
cludes her book with a very sketchy bibliography, in which she lists under 
“Unpublished Works” the printers’ copies of A Shropshire Lad and Last 
Poems. These, together with many other lapses that careful proofreading 
would have saved, unfortunately cast a shadow on parts of her book shored 
up by evidence of a kind that is usually taken as unquestionable. But there is 


no doubt that she possesses knowledge of first importance to students of 
Housman’s life and writing even if she has not made the best use of it. If 
she will, when his diary is published, supplement it with her more than one 
hundred letters from Laurence Housman, all her shortcomings in dealing 
with the Man behind the Mask may be forgiven. 


Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 


A. E. HousMAN: SCHOLAR AND PoEt. By Norman Marlow. London: Rout- 

ledge & Kegan Paul; Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. 

Pp. [i, ii] +192. $3.50. 
The author of this study, published by the successor to the firm that issued 
A Shropshire Lad sixty-three years ago, is a lecturer in Greek and Latin at the 
University of Manchester. Opening with a brief (11 pp.) biographical sketch, 
he devotes the next four chapters (119 pp.) to an examination of the literary 
antecedents of Housman’s poetry and concludes with a description of his 
language, a summary of what was known before the appearance of Mrs. 
Hawkins’ book of the biographical elements in the poems, a miscellany of 
criticism, and a reprinting of the nonsense verse. 

It is apparent from the chapter headings alone that the volume offers 
little of significance on Housman the scholar: the more the pity—as Mr. Mar- 
low by his training and background might have been the man to take the 
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lead in this much-needed exploration, his pursuit of the M.A. degree of the 
University of London having opened to him the history of Housman’s major 
scholarly works: his editions of Manilius, Juvenal, and Lucan. True, the chap- 
ters on literary influences contain many allusions to Housman’s knowledge of 
the classics, but these citations have little to do with his scholarly achieve- 
ment. Many, perhaps most, of the sources Mr. Marlow refers to, from Homer 
to the Victorians, young Alfred had begun to absorb during his student 
days at Bromsgrove and Oxford. The three monumental editions and the 
avalanche of papers he contributed to the journals are hardly more than 
mentioned by the writer, and he makes no attempt to sum up what scholar- 
ship meant to Housman or what he meant to scholarship at large. 

The book must therefore be judged as a disquisition on Housman’s poetry, 
and it is clear after no more than a cursory inspection that its author has per- 
formed a valuable service in his assembly of literary influences. To collect 
and sift the great mass of critical material on the derived elements in Hous- 
man’s poetry requires a good store of “admiration and even veneration” 
which Mr. Marlow confesses to in his Preface and exhibits throughout his 
book. He recognizes that Housman’s poetic affinities were formed early and 
lasted long, and in his chapter on early influences traces Wordsworthian and 
Tennysonian echoes in the juvenilia, also pointing out unmistakable remi- 
niscences of Herodotus (first read by A. E. H. at second hand) and the 
Sabrinae Corolla, a schoolbook containing Greek and Latin versions of modern 
poets. In commenting on these and others, Mr. Marlow frequently pauses to 
look ahead and quote parallels from the later poetry where memories from 
boyhood reading were revived. In the following chapter are cited significant 
passages from Homer, the Greek Anthology, Sappho, the Greek tragedians, 
Lucretius, Horace, Catullus, and Vergil. 

When he takes up Housman’s connections with Shakespeare, the English 
Ballads, Kipling, Scott, and Heine, the author moves into areas that have 
already been closely surveyed; and it is here that the reader feels the need for 
some bibliographical mapping. Mr. Marlow’s citations are for the most part 
not new, but they are almost invariably presented as if they were his own dis- 
coveries. For example, he quotes fifteen parallels from Heine without men- 
tioning that all but two of them were pointed out several years ago. The same 
fault is apparent in his next chapter, which presents examples of Housman’s 
dependence on the Bible, Milton, and the Victorians. 

The chapter devoted to language and metre would have been immeasur- 
ably improved by a study of the Washington manuscripts. In describing the 
poet’s development, Mr. Marlow shows that he has acquainted himself with 
Laurence Housman’s Memoir of his brother, the data compiled in the ap- 
pendices of Grant Richards’ Memoir, and the printers’ copies of A Shropshire 
Lad and Last Poems—all indispensable but not as essential as the poet’s 
drafts. These would not only have given the author a proper sense of develop- 
mental change in Housman’s composition but would have prevented in this 
chapter and elsewhere numerous misstatements. For example, he would have 
been able to correct the common fiction that Housman’s first volume was for 
the most part done during the spring of 1895, and would not have implied 
that the substance of the second was “written at fitful intervals between 1895 
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and roto.” He would also have observed that the earliest Shropshire Lad 
poem in the MSS was not “The Merry Guide” (ASL 42), and that the motive 
he cannot find for the fratricide in “Farewell to barn and stack and tree” 
(ASL 8) is manifest in a canceled stanza of the unique draft on A 191. Such 
shortcomings as these force the conclusion that the outstanding weakness in 
Mr. Marlow’s book arises from his dependence on secondary sources for his 
knowledge of the poet’s manuscripts. 

In his penultimate chapter, dealing with contemporary criticism, he takes 
to task a number of adversaries, particularly those of the last two or three 
decades: Ransom, Pound, Edith Sitwell, and others of their schools. By their 
standards Housman has not fared well and will fare worse, but it must, I 
think, be admitted that most of the hard things said about his rhetoric, his 
narrow range of subject matter, and to a lesser extent his prosody were things 
that needed to be said and have now generally passed into acceptance. Time 
has taken its toll: he is not now valued for the qualities that caught and kept 
the admiration of the youth of World War I. He is passing through a stage in 
which attention is being focused on some of the more recondite features of his 
verse, specifically on his language—its scattered dialectal vocabulary, imita- 
tions of classical phrasemaking: in brief, its total linguistic composition. An- 
other topic now receiving its due of attention is the complex literary back- 
ground of his poetry; and still another, to which the two books under review 
are addressed in part, the implications of biography. 

So here for the present the balance pauses. A. E. Housman is not the first 
poet to fall into the hands of the linguist and the seeker of sources and, if 
critical history is borne out, it is not likely that he will be diminished by their 
discoveries. The three book-length investigations of him that have appeared 
within one year may indicate that the discoveries are only beginning. 

Tom Burns HABER 
Ohio State University 


FRANZ Karka Topay. Edited with an Introduction and Bibliographies by 
Angel Flores and Homer Swander. Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1958. Pp. viii+ 290. $5. 


The present symposium represents a high level of critical competence, and 
there would be no need to challenge its pretensions (implicit in the title Franz 
Kafka Today) if the editors had not, in their ‘‘Introduction,” gone out of 
their way to disparage the work of earlier critics and biographers. “In every 
case,” they maintain, those closest to Kafka “contributed a personal image 
which, however accurate, told us little about the works and did almost nothing 
to define their significance” (italics supplied). And “‘the critics, too—as one 
begins to see more clearly—have too often been grinding their own axes... 
forever endeavoring to fit his work into some preconceived pattern . . . the 
present critical symposium has been prepared with the purpose of bringing 
together some of those essays which, on the contrary, let the work of art 
speak forcibly for itself. ... Such meticulous explication sheds more light, 
we feel, than those rambling essays of the past which, within the narrow com- 
pass of a few pages, endeavored to take in all about Kafka’s form and content 
—his style, his psychology, his metaphysics, his total outlook.” 
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From first to last this is special pleading, based on a narrowly naive con- 
ception of criticism, and designed to elevate the “‘meticulous” essays of the 
present volume at the expense of the more original and imaginative and pene- 
trating essays from which they in large measure derive. The few pages Claude- 
Edmonde Magny devotes to “The Judgment” (in “The Objective Depiction 
of Absurdity,”’ The Kafka Problem, pp. 75-96) shed more light on the story 
than the whole of Kate Flores’ detailed explication (Frenz Kafka Today, pp. 
5-23). And F. D. Luke, in acknowledging his indebtedness to Hellmuth 
Kaiser’s Franz Kafka’s Inferno (Vienna, 1931), frankly admits that his own 
essay (Franz Kafka Today, pp. 25-44) “attempts merely to augment [Kaiser’s] 
. .. in certain directions with special reference to ‘The Metamorphosis’.”’ 

Luke’s encomiastic critique of Kaiser’s monograph, ‘“‘which deals mainly 
with In The Penal Colony,” also serves to emphasize still another editorial 
limitation. If, as the editors proclaim, their intention is to have each essay 
“concentrate on one of Kafka’s outstanding works,” it is difficult to under- 
stand why they have included “Josephine the Songstress” (pp. 71-75) and 
omitted In The Penal Colony altogether. And it is likewise difficult to under- 
stand why they have chosen to conclude the volume with an essay (Werner 
Vordtriede, “Letters to Milena: The Writer as Advocate of Himself”’) that has 
little but misguided ingenuity to recommend it, Vordtriede’s prime aim being 
to prove that “Kafka is a liar,”’ his language “‘lawyer’s tricks.”” A number of 
less crucial questions might also be raised, e.g., why R. W. Stallman’s essay 
on “The Hunger Artist” (pp. 61-70) has been included when it is readily 
available elsewhere; why the contributors and their essays have not been 
fully identified. And while the bibliography of biography and criticism seems 
to be complete, it has not been brought up to date, and the entries are merely 
presented alphabetically, with no attempt to group them under immediately 
identifiable headings. 

Fortunately, however, certain of the essays are more than sufficient to 
redeem these editorial limitations. Maurice Blanchot’s essay on The Diaries 
(pp. 105-220), for instance, actually does “shed new light,” not only on The 
Diaries but on the whole of Kafka’s personal and artistic development— 
though it must be noted that the essay is now and again weakened, as in the 
following passage on page 214, by the glaring inadequacies of either the trans- 
lator or the editors: 


The bureaucratic phantasmagoria, that busy idleness which characterizes it, these 
double beings which are its performers, guardians, assistants, and messengers, who 
always travel in pairs as if to make us aware that they are but the reflections of each 
other and the reflection of an inaccessible whole, all this chain of metamorphoses, this 
methodical increase of distance which is never given as infinite but deepens indefinitely 
in a necessary way by the transformation of the goal into obstacles, but also of the 
obstacles into intermediate steps leading to the goal; all this powerful imagery does not 
represent the truth of the higher nor even its transcendence, represents rather the 
happiness and unhappiness of the figuration, of the exigency by which the man of 
exile is obliged to make from error a means of truth, and from what deceives him in- 
definitely the ultimate possibility of grasping the infinite. 


The other translations are quite acceptable—including the editors’ con- 
densation (from a translation by Konrad Gries, Edmund P. Kurz and Inge 
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Liebe) of Herman Uyttersprot’s “The Trial: Its Structure” (pp. 127-44), a 
brilliant reconstruction of the sequence of chapters in The Trial that chal- 
lenges the sequence established by Max Brod and provides the basis for a 
complete revaluation of the novel. Uyttersprot’s related discussion of Amerika 
is not included, presumably because Lienhard Bergel, in “Amerika: Its 
Meaning” (pp. 117-25) has developed a similar interpretation in which he re- 
jects the traditional optimistic reading of “the Nature Theatre episode”— 
finally to demonstrate that “Amerika is Leaves of Grass 4 rebours.”’ 

The remaining essays are less original and challenging, not so much be- 
cause the essayists themselves are less perceptive—though some of them are— 
but because with few exceptions they have sought merely to correct or extend 
or develop the primary insights of earlier critics and scholars. What their ex- 
plications contribute to our understanding of Kafka is consequently far more 
limited than the editors imply. Franz Kafka Today does not supersede The 
Kafka Problem (1946); at best it provides an up-to-date supplement that, 
with redeeming exceptions, is more notable for meticulousness than for in- 
sight. 

WAYNE Burns 
University of Washington 


THe Wipe WoRLD oF JOHN STEINBECK. By Peter Lisca. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. 326. $s. 


Until the publication of Peter Lisca’s book, there has never been a full-dress 
critical study of John Steinbeck’s work. The Wide World of John Steinbeck 
admirably expiates this serious sin of omission in the study of American 
literature, and by the mere fact that it is the first book in a neglected field, 
virtually invents Steinbeck scholarship. 

Mr. Lisca’s achievements in this study are in three major fields—biog- 
raphy, ideas, and interpretation. He fails, however, in an important fourth 
area—critical appraisal—something we shall consider later. 

His technique is intelligent and well advised. The book is organized as a 
chronological consideration of Steinbeck’s writings from his first novel, Cup 
of Gold (1929), to his most recent, The Short Reign of Pippin IV (1957). Such 
a method, however, has certain drawbacks, the most serious of which is that 
it is too confining. There is a tendency to give a disproportionate attention to 
minor novels, to present Steinbeck to the reader in a series of excellent but 
essentially unrelated close-ups, not unlike those annual snapshots taken of a 
child on succeeding years. They show growth, of course, but if one year no 
picture is made, the changes imaged in the ensuing picture shock us, seem 
uncalled for. Thus, dividing Steinbeck’s life into a series of chapters devoted 
to individual books obscures the continuity of his artistic development. 
There is too little transitional discussion from one book to the next, and the 
reader wonders what Steinbeck was doing between periods of creative activity. 
In this way The Wide World of John Steinbeck breaks down into a series of 
individual essays on individual books (indeed, some of these were published 
independently before the book’s publication) ; the chapters are insular, mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

Mr. Lisca intended that his book include, in addition to critical inter- 
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pretations, biographical information on Steinbeck, but the latter is sketchy 
and is presented indirectly through quotations from letters by Steinbeck to 
his publishers and friends. This “sketchiness” is partly due, one must sup- 
pose, to the fact that Steinbeck has been neglected for so long that there 
are bound to be an enormous number of questions in the minds of those to 
whom he is of interest. Any first book about this writer would have to have 
fantastic scope to answer all of them. 

In the area of Steinbeck’s wholly unguessed literary interests and in- 
fluences, Mr. Lisca’s revelations are profound. It is with a certain surprise 
that the reader discovers in one of Steinbeck’s letters the following: ‘““The 
first book that was my own—my very own—was the Caxton Morte d’ Arthur. 
I got it when I was nine years old. Over the years I have been more affected 
by it than by anything else except possibly the King James Version. Later 
it caused a fairly intensive study of Anglo-Saxon, Old and Middle English 
all of which I suspect have had a profound effect on my prose.” Mr. Lisca goes 
on to point out that Tortilla Flat is based primarily on the Arthurian cycle, 
and makes a convincing case for the parallels he draws (though Steinbeck 
made these deliberately obscure) between the medieval legends and the ad- 
ventures of the Mexican paisanos. He also shows how Steinbeck’s interest in 
oriental and early Christian literature are largely responsible for important 
aspects of The Pearl, Steinbeck’s folk-myth, and To a God Unknown, an 
early novel. The influence of the King James Version, which Steinbeck ac- 
knowledges, crops up again and again from such an unlikely book (on the 
surface of it, at least) as his The Grapes of Wrath to his overtly biblical East 
of Eden. 

Steinbeck’s most important influence, however, was not literary at all. 
According to Mr. Lisca, who mentions him copiously in every chapter, it was 
his “great friend,” Ed Ricketts, the marine biologist with whom Steinbeck 
collaborated in writing Sea of Cortez, who had the most intense influence on 
John Steinbeck. Ricketts was the prototype for the character of “Doc’’ in 
Cannery Row and Sweet Thursday, and fragments of his personality can be 
discerned in characters through all of Steinbeck’s work. He provided Stein- 
beck, Mr. Lisca says, ‘with a mature biological view of life and a persona or 
mask to project that view.” Clearly, Mr. Lisca understands the important re- 
lationship between the two men and he suggests the significance of the fact 
that since Ricketts’ death ten years ago Steinbeck has not been able to rise 
above the level of the mediocre in his writing. 

In the area of Steinbeck’s ideas, particularly in his group-man theory, a 
theory which finds its best expression in Sea of Cortez, Mr. Lisca’s comments 
are valuable. Much too complex even to sketch in here, the group-man theory 
is virtually the pivotal idea in Steinbeck’s thought, and is the basis for the 
themes of most of his novels. It is a frequently shifting concept based broadly 
upon biological observation, a quasi-philosophical extension of natural law. 
Mr. Lisca uses it primarily to clear Steinbeck of the frequently made charge 
that his sympathies had been with communist causes, an irresponsible charge 
which has never been made by any careful reader of his novels. 

It is ultimately in his discussions of individual novels, however, that the 
real value of Mr. Lisca’s book lies. His portrayal of Steinbeck as a self-con- 
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scious artist, intensely sensitive to problems of structure, must mildly sur- 
prise the reader of Steinbeck’s novels, but Mr. Lisca shows through quota- 
tions from Steinbeck’s letters to his publishers that the novelist perpetually 
worries the form of his books (he has even destroyed completed works which, 
though ready for the publisher, did not meet his own standards), and that 
he always has before him while working on a novel, large, sweeping blueprints 
which direct and shape his work. In The Grapes of Wrath, for example (to 
which book, incidentally, Mr. Lisca devotes his most careful and incisive 
interpretation), the “structure has its roots in the Old Testament. The novel’s 
three sections correspond to the oppression in Egypt, the exodus, and the 
sojourn in the land of Canaan, which in both accounts is first viewed from 
the mountains. This parallel is not worked out in detail, but the grand design 
is there: the plagues (erosion), the Egyptians (banks), the exodus (journey), 
and the hostile tribes of Canaan (Californians).” 

Though his discussions of all the novels are sound and fortunately do not 
pivot on previously established critical “isms,” the best insights are invariably 
into the best books, The Grapes of Wrath, Of Mice and Men, In Dubious Battle, 
Tortilla Flat, and Cannery Row. 

In the last decade John Steinbeck has fallen on hard times as a writer. 
Mr. Lisca vaguely attributes this to a loss of artistic integrity, to a kind of 
selling out to popular standards. However, Steinbeck’s best books have been 
his most popular as well, and on the whole he has enjoyed a uniquely popular 
acceptance for an author of quality. There is little reason to suppose that now, 
when presumably he has all the money he needs, he would find it necessary 
to cater slavishly to vulgar tastes. The difficulty lies elsewhere, I think. It 
lies in the kind of artist Steinbeck is, in what he has achieved and in what he 
has failed to achieve. It is in this failure of Mr. Lisca’s to see Steinbeck whole 
that the book falls short. 

John Steinbeck, the Californian, has, since the beginning of his career 
almost thirty years ago, been stranded in a kind of limbo of letters. Not so 
much abused by critics as distrusted, he has seen the popular acceptance of 
several of his major novels (and several of his minor ones), but until the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lisca’s book not one critical attempt to appraise his work as 
a whole. This reluctance to consider Steinbeck stems, I think, from his essen- 
tial elusiveness as a writer. Unlike Hemingway, America’s literary foreign 
correspondent, a writer who established a successful and unique style early 
in his career and who has devoted the rest of his life to clever variations on a 
theme, and unlike Faulkner, a better writer, who has become so well identified 
in the popular mind with his subject matter and his style that journalists and 
literary critics alike, given the opportunity to interview him, inevitably ask 
him the same questions, Steinbeck is associated with no one style, with no 
one idea, or even to any important degree, with no one genre. Like Heming- 
way and Faulkner, his two partners in what may be an obsolescent triumvi- 
rate of American letters, Steinbeck also has planted a flag in his own piece of 
literary geography, California’s Salinas Valley. But that he has carved out 
for himself a portion of the world (like Hemingway’s Europe and Faulkner’s 
South) is surely less important than that he has, from book to book, shifted 
his approach and arrived at his truth by divers means. He has written sixteen 
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novels, but only four of these, Cup of Gold, To a God Unknown (his first two 
novels), The Wayward Bus and East of Eden are novels in the traditional sense. 
Two others, The Pastures of Heaven and The Red Pony are collections of 
loosely related short stories, and two more, Tortilla Flat and Cannery Row, 
and perhaps a third, Sweet Thursday, are so episodic in treatment that they 
may be said to be almost a collection of sketches. The Grapes of Wrath and, 
again, Cannery Row, largely depend on seemingly unintegrated interchapters 
for comment on the action. The Short Reign of Pippin IV is merely a wild 
spoof on French politics, more an elaborate joke than a novel. The Pearl is 
a Mexican folk myth conceived and written in a consciously distant style. And 
three novels, Of Mice and Men, The Moon Is Down, and Burning Bright, are 
deliberate attempts on Steinbeck’s part to combine two distinct literary 
forms, the play and the novel, into a hybrid issue. In Dubious Battle, written 
earlier, points toward this play-novel device by presenting its material with 
overtly dramatic techniques (page after page of dialogue, climactic scenes to 
end the major acts of the drama, etc.). 

Not included among the novels listed above are The Forgotten Village, 
a well-captioned picture book, Sea of Cortez, a philosophical science book, 
Bombs Away, a wartime book written for the Air Force, A Russian Journal, 
as its name suggests, a kind of political travelogue, and Viva Zapata, a film 
scenario based on the life of a Mexican revolutionary. 

Faced with such a list (by no means complete), it is no wonder that critics 
shy away from Steinbeck. Either they innately distrust virtuosity (a fre- 
quently not groundless suspicion based as much on the mathematical in- 
advisability of spreading oneself too thin, as it is on our natural desire that 
men fix their own positions by committing themselves once and for all), or 
they simply do not know what to expect from him next. He has written for 
the stage, for the films, for newspapers, and for magazines, as well as for the 
readers of novels. (Although he has not written directly for musical comedy, 
Rogers and Hammmerstein recently turned Sweet Thursday into a successful 
Broadway musical called Pipe Dream. This “adaptability” roughly indicates, 
I think, the specific gravity of some of Steinbeck’s more recent work. Can one 
imagine a musical comedy based on Moby Dick, or even on The Grapes of 
Wrath?) 

But perhaps it is this emphasis on the theater which gives us our most 
important insight into Steinbeck’s position as a writer. Certainly his experi- 
ments with the play-novel form indicate on Steinbeck’s part either a dis- 
satisfaction or an inability to cope with entirely expository techniques. Lisca 
quotes him as saying “the novel form would integrate tone and play in one 
entity ... the necessity of sticking to the theme (in fact of knowing what 
the theme is), the brevity and necessity for holding an audience could in- 
fluence the novel only for the better . . . wandering, discussion and essay are 
impossible.” 

This concern of Steinbeck’s with the novel-play and a consideration of 
certain recurring patterns in his writing will enable us more easily to fix his 
place as a writer. Aspects of his books which seem peculiarly his are a power- 
ful story line highly dependent on action (one may cite in support the quota- 
tion above in which Steinbeck disavows “wandering, discussion, and essay,” 
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three traditional mainstays of even the greatest novels) ; realistic dialogue with 
careful attention to speech patterns; a strong visual sense (his careful, often 
too deliberate symbolism is further indicative, because of the nature of sym- 
bolism, of his strong visual sense); his very broad humor; his obvious concern 
with contemporary affairs (Im Dubious Battle and The Grapes of Wrath are, 
in a way, intentionally based upon what were contemporary headlines; 
Pippin IV isa satire on the obscurity of modern French politics) ; his tendency 
to publish as novels what are only short stories or sketches loosely related; 
his peculiar device of using interchapters to comment upon the main pro- 
ceedings of the plot; his profounder interest in ideas and events rather than 
in character (I am assuming here, perhaps too patly, that the irreducible 
minimum of the novel is “character” and that the irreducible minimum of 
the drama is “event,”’ though both the novel and the play make obvious use 
of both elements, of course; at any rate, Lisca points out, justly I think, that 
of his novels only The Wayward Bus consciously develops characters who 
transcend the events); his failure to develop an individual prose style (it is 
impossible, for example, to spot a Steinbeck sentence out of context); and 
perhaps most important of all, his predilection for highly melodramatic cli- 
maxes (Rosasharn’s breast feeding of the tramp in The Grapes of Wrath; the 
execution of the mayor in The Moon is Down; Lennie’s death at the hands of 
his friend, George, in Of Mice and Men; Jim’s murder in In Dubious Battle 
and Mac’s consequent use of his body to incite the strikers; and Adam Trask’s 
deathbed forgiveness of his son in East of Eden). These are all the gifts and 
failings of a man with a highly developed dramatic sense. They are the habits 
of a man whose approach to literature is essentially through action and move- 
ment. They are the habits of a playwright, rather than of a novelist. Stein- 
beck’s talent is essentially scenic, and that he has never sustained a novel in 
the traditional sense is due to the fact that he is mot a novelist in the tradi- 
tional sense. The four traditional novels cited above were all artistic failures. 
It is no accident, perhaps, that many of Steinbeck’s books have lent them- 
selves to entirely creditable screen adaptations. 

Steinbeck, then, is a playwright with an exclusive vision of life, but with- 
out a stage. One gets the impression that his constant search for new forms 
is a restless maneuver, his alternate enthusiasm and disillusionment with 
various themes, a striving to suit subject matter to form. He depends upon 
such honorable devices as melodrama, swift action, and dialect because he 
must depend upon them. His failure to develop a definitive prose style is 
indicative of his general failure as a novelist. He is unique in literature in that 
he has succeeded in writing good books (and a few great ones) without ever 
having learned how to say a thing, or at any rate without ever having the way 
he says things somehow intrinsically stamped on the things he says. 

Though one might perhaps quarrel, then, with Mr. Lisca’s failure to 
appraise his subject with an entirely critical candor, his book is for all that a 
good one, and does much to fix what must surely be John Steinbeck’s im- 
portant place in our literature. 

STANLEY ELKIN 
University of Illinois 
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Die BEZEICHNUNGEN FUR HEBAMME IN DEUTSCHER WORTGEOGRAPHIE NACH 
BENENNUNGSMOTIVEN UNTERSUCHT. Von Mirja Virkkunen. (Beitrage 
zur deutschen Philologie, herausgegeben von L. E. Schmitt. Neue Folge 
der GieBener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, begriindet von O. Be- 
haghel, fortgesetzt von A. Gétze, K. Viétor und W. Mitzka, Bd. 12.) 
GieBen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1957. Pp. 72; 5 maps. 


LAMM UND KALB. BEZEICHNUNGEN WEIBLICHER JUNGTIERE IN DEUTSCHER 
WoRTGEOGRAPHIE. Von Maria Ptatscheck. (Beitrige zur deutschen 
Philologie, Bd. 13.) GieBen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1957. Pp. 119; 14 
maps. 

TIERNAMEN MIT K-SUFFIX IN DIACHRONISCHER UND SYNCHRONISCHER SICHT. 
Von Margret Sperlbaum. (Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, Bd. 16.) 
GieGen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1957. Pp. 97; 7 maps. 


These studies belonging to what may be called the Mitzka School of German 
dialect geography further the evaluation of the data gathered for the Deut- 
scher Wortailas (DWA), a complement of the Deutscher Sprachatlas (DSA). 
The DWA materials consist of answers to a questionnaire asking for 200 word 
items collected under the direction of Prof. Mitzka in the years immediately 
following 1939 from nearly 50,000 geographical points of the then GroSdeutsch- 
land. The first unpublished Marburg dissertations based upon these ma- 
terials seem to have been finished around 1944. Mitzka’s own study, Der 
Ahorn, appeared in 1950 and has been followed in the old and new Beitrage 
series by six monographs preceding the three under review here. The first 
volume of the Wortailas itself appeared in 1951 under Mitzka’s editorship; 
the eighth volume was scheduled for publication in the Spring of 1958. 

In general, the detail studies stimulated by Prof. Mitzka examine the dis- 
tribution and etymology of intradialectal synonyms received in answer to a 
question or related group of questions of the questionnaire and recorded on 
one or more DWA maps. As an example, Virkkunen’s monograph—not ex- 
plicitly stated to be a dissertation, as are the other two discussed here—deals 
with some 500 forms recorded on the map for Hebamme ‘midwife.’ The dis- 
tribution of the various synonyms is indicated in the text; five small maps at 
the end of the monograph illustrate distributional features of selected forms. 
The dialectal terms are classified etymologically as to their area of origin: 
those connected with the activities or characteristics of the midwife (vari- 
ants of Hebamme, Badmutter, weise Frau), those connected with the child- 
bearing mother (Wehmutter), terms related to the child (Kinderfrau). He- 
bamme-forms are found to have the widest distribution and are explained quite 
plausibly as the result of an eleventh or twelfth century contamination of 
the reflexes of OHG hefihanna ‘midwife’ and OHG amma ‘mother, nurse.’ 
From the modern distribution of Hebamme and Amme ‘midwife’ the author 
concludes that the contamination process took place at a time when the OHG 
hefihanna and amma reflexes with the meaning ‘midwife’ prevailed in border- 
ing areas of Swabian. A parallel contamination of descendants of these two 
forms is found to be taking place at the present time in the region of the Eifel 
and Saar. The -anna of hefihanna is viewed as having been an intensive form 
of OHG ana ‘grandmother, ancestress.’ 
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The Ptatscheck dissertation and its maps examine the distribution and 
etymology of the terms for weibl. Lamm ‘female lamb’ (Kilber, Aulamm, 
Kusenlamm, Zibbe) and weibl. Kalb ‘female calf’ (Farse, Sterke, Minzekalf, 
Vai(er)kalf, Ki(e)sskalb, Néss, Queen(kalf)). A section is devoted to names de- 
rived from hypocoristic forms: Bdatzel ‘lamb’ or Mockele ‘calf.’ Especially in 
Upper German dialects, pet names frequently replace diminutives of Lamm 
and Kalb as names for the young animals and subsequently form compounds 
with elements like Schaf-, Mutter-, Kuh- for the specific designation of the 
female young. About half of the study is concerned with the application of 
Mitzka’s interesting term Gemeinschaftsname to dialect synonyms for ‘lamb’ 
and ‘calf.’ Ptatscheck’s use of the term, as I best understand it, forms part 
of the following context. Homophonic forms, members of the same segment 
of the vocabulary, with independent distribution within a continuous dialect 
area (for example, Hammele ‘lamb’ and Hammele ‘calf,’ one or the other of 
which is found in Franconian, Swabian and Lower Alemannic) may merge in 
a collision area (Hammele ‘lamb and calf’ postulated for an earlier stage of the 
dialect north of Stuttgart). The merger form like Hammele ‘lamb and calf’ 
postulated from the present distribution of related forms, the potential mer- 
ger form, or the actual one, all are called a Gemeinschaftsname. Dialect speak- 
ers are shown to avoid the use of the Gemeinschaftsname through the use of 
new formations. The assumed Hammele ‘lamb and calf’ gave rise to Schof- 
hammele ‘lamb’ and Kiihhammele ‘calf.’ The present distribution of Ham- 
mele ‘calf,’ the more frequent Kiihhammele ‘calf,’ and Schofhammele ‘lamb’ 
within the collision area shows that Hammele ‘calf’ was the earlier established 
form. Hammele ‘lamb’ moved into the area from the west. Suckel ‘sow, young 
pig, lamb,’ Kibbe ‘young pig and lamb,’ Zibbe ‘female lamb and she-goat’ are 
also classified as Gemeinschaftsnamen within the German dialects. Evidence 
for their actual occurrence as names for more than one animal within a single 
dialect area, however, is restricted in each case to but a very few points of the 
DWA net; for the most part the Gemeinschaftsname has been cancelled out 
through the favoring of other forms. Homophones like South Tyrolian Bam- 
berle ‘lamb’ and Upper Franconian Bamberle ‘calf’ are not classified as a 
Gemeinschaftsname because they are found in separated dialect areas. The 
possibility of merger is supposedly slight. 

One must assume of course that forms like the last two cited, or even 
those from given points of a single dialect area, are only relatively alike in 
sound and can be classified as homophonic only from the vantage point of the 
omniscient dialect geographer, not from the viewpoint of the more finite dia- 
lect speaker. They become homophonic for the latter only when he, because 
of intimate borrowing, uses the same phonetic form now with a meaning 
‘lamb,’ now with a meaning ‘calf’—that is, at a time when the dialect geog- 
rapher has long since been calling it a Gemeinschaftsname and is ready to 
predict that the dialect speaker will avoid it. Yet the latter term and the 
extended definition of the homophone (and homonym) upon which it is 
based can be useful to the dialect geographer in tracing the movement and 
development of forms and their stratification within specific dialect areas. 
Postulated and potential Gemeinschaftsnamen might well be marked to dis- 
tinguish them from actual ones. 
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The third study differs somewhat in pattern from the other two. On the 
basis of the DWA materials evaluated so far, the Sperlbaum dissertation ex- 
amines animal and bird names viewed as reflexes of formations with the so- 
called k-suffix. Seven maps show the domain of 31 dialectal forms with West- 
phalia as an area of concentration. Etymologies for standard language forms 
like Elch ‘elk,’ Falke ‘hawk,’ Kranich ‘crane’ and OHG gouch ‘cuckoo,’ 
fulihha ‘female colt’ are also included. The names are classified as k-exten- 
sions of verbal roots (UG hab(i)ch ‘hawk’<Gmce. *hab-‘seize’), of adjectival 
roots (UG belche(n) ‘bald coot’<Gmce *bal- ‘white’), of substantives (LG 
6lk ‘earthworm,’ an extension of oul ‘dirt’), of onomatopoeic formations 
(NHG Kuckuck ‘cuckoo’). The author concludes that most of the k-suffix for- 
mations go back to “sehr friihe Zeit,’”’ by which I gather from her evidence 
she means the Pre-OHG period. Just when the suffix becomes unproductive 
does not become clear, although the author states it was still active in the 
MHG period. Sperlbaum concludes further that the k-suffix had deictic 
meaning. This seems safe enough, particularly because the statement itself 
has so little meaning. Thus in speaking of the meaning of the &-suffix in an 
unclarified form swélk ‘swallow’ the author says (p. 79): ““Wie bei den anderen 
Végeln mag sich auch bei der Schwalbe zunichst einmal ein besonderer Hin- 
weis auf den Flug des Vogels bezogen haben. Das deiktische Moment des 
Suffixes bekommt ferner dadurch besonders Gewicht, dass die Schwalbe als 
Friihlingsbote gilt....” Some of the other etymological statements are 
about as fanciful. I speak only for us Dutch Koekkoeks when I say that we 
are not overly impressed when the final -k of the name of our Kuckuck cou- 
sins is classified as an “organisches Suffix” by means of which “ein so hoher 
Grad an lautlicher Einheit und Abrundung” is achieved (p. 53). 

The value of Sperlbaum’s work lies in the collation of material from sev- 
eral other DWA studies, the extension of the list of animal names which 
may be considered formations with the k-suffix, and statements of their dis- 
tribution within the dialects. It is encouraging to see that the evaluation of 
the DWA materials has progressed to a point where a theme such as hers 
can be tackled. 

Gathering materials by the questionnaire method demands of course that 
great restraint be exercised in the phonetic interpretation of the written 
shape of the dialect form. One occasionally gets the impression that the 
authors of the three studies have an overly respectful attitude toward the 
DWA informants’ spellings. Virkkunen (p. 18) reports: “In den heutigen 
Mdaa. wechselt in den Formen, die auf ahd. hefihanna zuriickgehen, die 
Schreibung mit nn und n.” Ptatscheck (p. 31) speaks of “den in Hiat ent- 
standenen und erhaltengebliebenen Ubergangslauten -g-, -j-, -y-.”” One won- 
ders if j and y really represent different sound types. A statement about in- 
formants’ spelling like the following could doubtless be recast in terms of 
stress patterns—Virkkunen (p. 50): “Weise Mutter, weise Frau wird meist als 
Sinneinheit empfunden und deswegen zusammengeschrieben.” The reader 
sometimes has difficulty in distinguishing between spellings actually reported 
by informants and those used by the dialect geographer as citation forms 
when referring to a series of slightly variant spellings used by informants. 
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Since the three authors deal with meaning and development of meaning, 
the use of the term Morphem as the smallest meaningful unit would have 
made many of their statements simpler and possibly more precise. For ex- 
ample, Ptatscheck’s (pp. 89 ff.) discussion of Fasel- as a constituent of variants 
of Fasellamm ‘female lamb,’ Faselkalb ‘female calf’ and Faselschwein ‘sow’ 
would have been clearer had the author been familiar with morpheme de- 
scription. Not completely absent from any of the studies, but most prominent 
in that of Sperlbaum, is the notion that an earlier meaning attributed to a 
form by the etymologist continues to adhere to the form throughout its later 
history. Thus, as partial evidence for her decision not to derive dialect vari- 
ants of Frosch ‘frog’ from an Indo-European root meaning ‘to jump,’ Sperl- 
baum (pp 72 f.) cites a relatively restricted form hiippelforsk ‘frog,’ which she 
finds emphasizes by its constituent hiippel- the observation that frogs jump. 
The argument ends with: “Wiirde man forsk auf *preu ‘springen’ zuriick- 
fiihren, so hitten wir es bei unserem Synonym mit einer pleonastischen Bildung 
zu tun.” One would like to know the age of hiippelforsk before jumping to the 
author’s conclusion. 

The selected maps accompanying the three studies are well and intelli- 
gently drawn, but only casually correlated with the text. The Sperlbaum text 
does not contain a reference to its appended maps until the conclusion. Virk- 
kunen has erroneous map references on pages 40, 44, 68. The presence of the 
unseen DWA maps is pervasive. 

All those engaged in the offset printing seem to have been rather new at 
the process, although adept at learning. Virkkunen’s monograph has nu- 
merous misprints; those of Ptatscheck and Sperlbaum have relatively few. The 
jagged right-hand margin in Virkkunen’s study has been replaced by an even 
right-hand margin in the other two. Spacing within the line is still sometimes 
awkward in the latter. 

The writers are to be commended for their contributions to the advance 
in the research of German dialects made until now by the Mitzka School. It 
is to be hoped that many studies like theirs will be written and published. 

B. J. KOEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


Das GROTESKE: SEINE GESTALTUNG IN MALEREI UND DICHTUNG. Von Wolf- 


gang Kayser. Oldenburg: Gerhard Stalling Verlag, 1957. Pp. 228; 28 
plates. DM 16.80. 


The term “grotesque” is widely used, but in an indiscriminate and ill-con- 
sidered way. This book is an attempt to remedy the situation. One can only 
marvel at the comprehensive treatment which this elusive phenomenon re- 
ceives and the dogged persistence and perspicacity with which it is ferreted 
out and examined. Professor Kayser favors a historical approach as an anti- 
dote to the recent spate of isolated “interpretations.”’ To some extent, the 
approach is also etymological, in that the various meanings of the word “gro- 
tesque” are traced back to its first appearances. This is done in admirable 
fashion, and there is little evidence of the fallacy usually encountered in such 
presentations: tracing the term applied to a phenomenon, in the belief that 
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one is tracing the phenomenon itself.! The theoretical trends, to be sure, seem 
somewhat oversimplified ; there were “innocuous” treatments of the grotesque 
(pp. 111 f.) long before F. Th. Vischer (e.g., Flégel’s work of 1788), and no 
mention is made of the more recent school of thought which sees only the 
terrible and tormented aspect. 

The discussion proceeds from the realm of pictorial art, and rightly so, 
since it is in the creations of such masters as Bosch that grotesqueness is 
most obvious and unequivocal. Illuminating comparisons to this realm con- 
tinue to be made throughout (as in the excellent treatment of the graphic art 
of Kubin and his contemporaries), but the main stress is upon literature. 
Keller’s Die drei gerechten Kammacher is taken as the starting point and as a 
test case; whether it is a fortunate choice may be left to the reader to decide. 
The penetrating analyses of literary works should be of interest even to those 
not concerned with the problem of the grotesque; such figures as Lenz, Jean 
Paul, Biichner, and Kafka appear in fresh perspectives, and in many cases 
the whole outlook and style of an author is concisely summed up with the aid 
of a few uncannily appropriate specimens of text. The literary works treated 
range roughly from the Sturm und Drang to modern times, and the important 
figures of world literature (e.g., Poe, Gogol) receive due attention. 

In view of this encyclopedic comprehensiveness, it is perhaps unjust to 
point out individual oversights or omissions. Yet it is questionable whether 
the post-Romantic nineteenth century can be quickly “hastened through,” 
or whether its grotesquery is predominantly “realistic” or “innocuous” (pp. 
108, 112 ff.)—except in so far as all grotesquery, even that of Bosch, tends to 
appear innocuous on the surface. Many examples could be cited to the con- 
trary from the works of Mérike, Ludwig, Gotthelf, Storm (Bulemanns Haus), 
or even Stifter (Turmalin).2 Among modern authors, Alfred Déblin might 
have been profitably included. 

The final definition of the grotesque gains some of its most interesting 
features in the last pages of the book. This is a necessary consequence of the 
inductive procedure followed, but it leaves us somewhat in the dark about 
the earlier examples, where we must rely on hints and tentative judgments. 
The one characteristic which is mentioned consistently (indeed, often to the 
exclusion of all others) is the alienation or estrangement of our common sur- 
roundings; the grotesque is “die entfremdete [or “‘verfremdete”’ or “sich ver- 
fremdende”’] Welt.” This turns out to be nearly as elusive a thing as the 


1 It might be noted, incidentally, that English “‘grotesque’’ does not quite coincide 
with German “grotesk” in usage; an English-speaking person would scarcely be 
tempted to use the term in referring to Robert Benchley’s essays (as one German 
scholar does) or to Laurel and Hardy comedies. 

2 Cf. Lee B. Jennings’ unpubl. diss., “The Grotesque Element in Post-Romantic 
German Prose: 1832-1882” (Illinois, 1955), also with regard to the theory; cited by 
Professor Kayser, but in a somewhat different connection. Cf. also my article “Gott- 
fried Keller and the Grotesque,” Monatshefte, L (1958), 9-20. Future scholars might also 
wish to consult the following works: Mary Cass Canfield, Grotesques and Other Re- 
flections (New York & London, 1927); Wilhelm Michel, Das Teuflische und Groteske 
in der Kunst (Miinchen, 1919); and Gino Gori, JI grottesco nell’ arte e nella letieratura, 
comico, tragico, lirico (Rome, 1926). 
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grotesque itself; its essence is “Abgriindigkeit,” and the essence of this 
quality, in turn, seems to be that it can not be further defined or character- 
ized, but is the manifestation of a mysterious something (“das Es’’) at work 
in the cosmos (p. 199). In other words, there must be a partial revelation of 
an unknown, alien, demonic world in the midst of our familiar surroundings. 
It is seldom that these conditions are found to be satisfactorily met; but even 
when they are complied with, the reader may wonder what has become of the 
grotesque. The book is to some extent a history of the weird. 

Any definition must contain irreducible terms, and it would be pedantic 
to deny the importance of imponderables; but they must not be dominant. 
In this critical journey into obscure realms, the guiding lights often prove to 
be will-o’-the-wisps. At times, too, the idea of grotesqueness loses some of its 
immediacy; e.g., when it is sought not in the actual scene presented, but in 
such extraneous areas as the general attitude of an author or artist and his 
presumed degree of acquaintance with the demonic never-never land. It is 
not made clear to what extent the grotesque must be embodied in a concrete 
‘‘picture”’; we are told that a scene in “‘three dimensions’”’ is necessary (p. 175, 
cf. p. 69), yet such dimensionless things as the verbal and semantic foolery 
of Fischart and Morgenstern are considered grotesque. (The idea of verbal 
grotesquery, to be sure, has a long tradition behind it among German au- 
thorities, but the integrity of the concept has not been furthered thereby.) 
Indeed, even grotesque music is considered possible. 

The baffling, ‘‘senseless’”’ quality of the grotesque is rightly stressed. Yet, 
there is no reason why allegory and other guides to rational interpretation 
must necessarily preclude grotesqueness. The known and the unknown may 
blend in the same object. Bosch’s paintings will surely retain their grotesque- 
ness (or their “Abgriindigkeit’’) even if their symbolism is some day com- 
pletely explained (pp. 194 f. to the contrary). The knowledge that a character 
represents the Devil hardly makes him any less grotesque (pp. 73 f.). Dali, 
for all his contrived effects (p. 184), seems to have produced more over- 
whelmingly grotesque visions than some of his more profound contemporaries. 
Perhaps the artist’s wholehearted devotion to the sinister abyss is overrated.® 
An urge to invoke the demonic and to distort reality is doubtless necessary, and 
rampant cynics are bound to display it to advantage (e.g., “Bonaventura,” the 
author of the Nachtwachen, pp. 62 ff.). But this deep-seated urge need not be 
expanded into a conscious philosophy in order to carry on its sporadic func- 
tion. Contrary to what seems to be tacitly assumed in some parts of the book, 
grotesquery is not the prerogative of the tormented nihilist, and, indeed, in 
the works of such artists it is likely to be blotted out by horror. 

Finally, one might question whether a whole world of grotesqueness 
must necessarily be presented, rather than a single object (e.g., a gargoyle, 
p. 60). Some of the most striking examples of grotesqueness are the masks of 
primitive peoples. We should hesitate to deny this on the grounds that these 
masks are fashioned according to strict ritual precepts rather than arising 


3 On the other hand, it must not be too wholehearted. A curious corollary of Pro- 
fessor Kayser’s definition is that a world made completely outlandish, e.g., in the 
case of Kafka, is not grotesque, except in a “‘latent’’ way (p. 160). 
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from a sophisticated attempt to invoke the unknown realm. The “abyss” 
sends up its envoys unbidden, among the most primitive of men (indeed, in 
them especially), in the most innocuous surroundings, and even among the 
hypocrites of demonism, without much regard for philosophical orientation 
or aesthetic merit. The fact that its manifestations are not simply terrible, 
but grotesque, can probably be attributed to that strain of laughter which 
Professor Kayser still seems to find somewhat puzzling in his final summary. 
Perhaps the grotesque is necessarily modified, at its very inception, so as to 
provoke laughter, its latent demonic threat being covered over with a con- 
siderable portion of the contemptible, the ridiculous or even the inane. This 
would account for its ability to “exorcize the demonic” (p. 202). It is no 
coincidence that devils and demons are so often portrayed as ludicrous fig- 
ures, and that such portrayals usually strike us as grotesque; nor is it neces- 
sarily a “Satanic” or despairing laughter (cf. p. 201) which they call forth. 

The remarks on tragicomedy (pp. 46 ff.) are thought-provoking enough; 
it is not made entirely clear, however, why this genre is equated with the 
grotesque. On the other hand, the point is well taken that many works which 
advertise themselves as ““Grotesken” are not particularly grotesque. 

In short, most of Professor Kayser’s findings can be adopted without hesi- 
tation, but some questions remain unanswered. The serious, terrible aspect 
seems overemphasized (true grotesquery is both terrible and ludicrous at the 
same time), and the role of laughter is not clarified. Furthermore, there is 
some confusion as to whether a quality of the object or an attitude of its cre- 
ator is involved; but this is a problem which is not easily solved, and one about 
which the last word can never be spoken. At least the book boldly demon- 
strates the existence of a phenomenon which is too often glossed over, mis- 
understood, and ignored by traditional criticism and is yet compatible with 
the highest artistic endeavors. Finally, no one who has read this work can, 
with a clear conscience, continue to use the word “grotesque” merely as an 
authoritative-sounding substitute for “burlesque,” “horrible,” “incongruous,” 
“disproportionate,” “exuberant,” and the like. 

There are 28 plates, all interesting (if not all grotesque). The format is 
handsome, the printing meticulous. Errors are few, but the hero of Kafka’s 
Verwandlung appears as “Georg” (p. 160), and, unless this reviewer is mis- 
taken, Keller named his character Ziis Biinzlin, not “Biinzli’”’ (pp. 14 f.). 

LEE JENNINGS 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


STUDIES OF WOLFRAM VON EscHENBACH. With Translations in English Verse 
of Passages from His Poetry. By Margaret Fitzgerald Richey. Edin- 
burgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1957, Pp. x +226. 18/—. 


Whoever has been following the progress of medieval studies in the field of 
German literature in England during the last two generations, must be 
familiar with the work of one of the most successful students of the late Pro- 
fessor Robert Priebsch, Margaret F. Richey, for many years Reader in Ger- 
man at Royal Holloway College, University of London, and now retired. That 
she has always been partial to Wolfram, the subject of her present book, is 
indicated by the fact that four of her previous works, namely the three studies, 
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Gahmuret Anshevin, Schionatulander and Sigune, and The Story of Parzival 
and the Graal, as well as the volume of original verse, Herzeloyde in Paradise 
and Other Poems, deal with Wolfram’s writings or with problems and charac- 
ters in them. Nor do her other two books, Essay on the Medieval German Love- 
lyric, and Middle High German, a reader and at the same time a text book on 
grammar, roam very far outside the orbit of the others. 

Those who expect an entirely new work and a novel treatment in the 
present volume, may be somewhat disappointed, for the major parts of four 
chapters, namely I, V-VII, are taken over with revisions from the earlier 
The Story of Parzival and the Graal (1936), now out of print. Moreover, Chap- 
ter III on Chrestien practically constitutes a reprinting of an article in Modern 
Language Review of July, 1952. In other words, only four chapters: II, Bio- 
graphical Data and Inferences; IV, The Ninth Book of Parzival analyzed and 
examined; VIII, Wolfram’s Account of the Graal: its character and the ques- 
tion of its antecedents; and IX, Characteristic features of Wolfram’s Narra- 
tive Art, are genuinely new—8s5 from a total of 170 pages. In view of the fact 
that it is to be assumed that every major library interested in the field of 
Miss Richey’s writings has a copy of her book of 1936, we are justified in 
wondering whether so much duplication of existing material was defensible. 

The last fifty pages of the work are taken up with the author’s renderings 
of well-known selected passages from Parzival: 116,28-129,4; 192,1-1096,8; 
245,1 (not 215 as the text states)—248,5; 331,19-333,30; 433,1-434,10; 455, 
25-468,22; 732,1-733,30; and 792,10-802,21; also two passages from Wille- 
halm, too brief to be significant (about 100 lines in all), and one from Titurel 
(14 stanzas). More about the translations from Parzival later. 

In this reviewer’s opinion it would be pointless to enter into a detailed 
discussion of either the four chapters which appeared twenty-two years ago 
and were adequately noticed at that time, or the chapter which came out in 
the Review some six years ago. Suffice it to say that they have not been revised 
with a view to taking into account the results of the more than voluminous 
research which has been devoted to Wolfram and his Parzival since that time. 
It is almost saddening to read of the researches of Elisabeth Karg-Gaster- 
stadt, Albert Schreiber, or Ludwig Wolf, now almost two generations old, as 
though they had appeared in an ageless vacuum, and had not had the benefit 
of critical appraisal over a period of thirty years—a long time in contemporary 
Parzival research. 

As for Chapter III, a 20-page discussion of Wolfram and Chrestien, first 
published in 1952, it does not as much as mention Bodo Mergell’s monu- 
mental Wolfram von Eschenbach und seine franzésischen Quellen, (Miinster 
1943; 364 pp.) Certainly one may take a critical, even a negative attitude 
toward Mergell’s work, but one cannot afford to ignore it completely. With 
rare exceptions (e.g., Hermann Schneider’s Parzival-Studien) Miss Richey 
leaves the rich Wolfram and Grail literature of the last thirty years virtually 
unmentioned and unused. From the Preface we quote her remarkable apology 
without further comment: 


Of the spate of Wolframiana which have appeared during the past fifteen years or more 
my knowledge is admittedly very imperfect, both because I was too much engrossed in 
following out my own trail and because handicapped by myopic deterioration of eye- 
sight. But I must at least say this that without referring myself to the influence of the 
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‘bernhardinische Mystik,’ I fully appreciate the mature and beautiful work done in 
this field by Juiius Schwietering. 


Taking the book, then, with its nine chapters for what it is—an intro- 
ductory text book for students in a course in Middle High German literature 
—we may say that it gives a clear, concise account of Miss Richey’s own 
conservative, conventional opinions about the Parzival, which she rightly re- 
gards as one of the great works of German and world literature. Among the 
new chapters, IV, an analysis and examination of the ninth book of Parzival, 
may be considered the best, but even it adds nothing new to the many prob- 
lems involved. 

The forty pages of translations of selected passages from Parzival (pp. 
175-215), on the whole accurate but pedestrian, give but a poor idea of the 
original because only four-beat masculine rhymed couplets are used, al- 
though of course Wolfram breaks the monotony by making every third or 
fourth couplet a “three-beater” with feminine rhyme. The effect of Miss 
Richey’s lines is therefore painfully dull. May I in this place call her attention 
to my own translation, done in collaboration with B. Q. Morgan in the North 
Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literature, No. 5 (1951), 
now in second edition, in which we have attempted to stay closer to Wolfram? 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 


Der HARFFER SACHSENSPIEGEL VOM JAHRE 1295. Herausgegeben von Marta 
Asdahl Holmberg. (Lunder Germanistische Forschungen 32.) Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup; Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1957. Pp. 209. Kr. 6. 


Héchst interessant fiir die nd. Sprachforschung ist die Handschrift des Sach- 
sens piegels, die sich im Griafl. Mirbachschen Archiv auf Schlof Harff bei Bed- 
burg (Bez. Kéln) befindet. GroSen Dank verdient die Herausgeberin dafiir, 
da® sie diese alte Handschrift veréffentlicht hat. Nach dem Vermerk des 
Schreibers wurde die Handschrift 1295 abgeschlossen, ist also die dlteste 
datierte Handschrift des Sachsenspiegels, die auf uns gekommen ist. Weil sie 
in erheblichem Umfange die nd. Sprache ihrer Vorlage bewahrt, bietet sie 
eine willkommene Bereicherung der sparlichen Uberlieferung mnd. Sprache. 
Die Handschrift besteht aus 68 Blattern (urspriinglich 72) und enthialt die 
Vorrede “Von der Herren Geburt,” die beiden Reimvorreden, Prologus und 
Textus Prologi, das Saéchsische Landrecht, das Lehnrecht bis auf die letzten 
beiden Paragraphen und zum Schlu 19 Artikel eines magdeburgischen Rech- 
tes. 

Die Herausgeberin findet in dieser Handschrift drei Sprachschichten: 
eine ist elbostfalisch, eine andere ndl.-ndfr.-westfalisch, und die dritte ripua- 
risch. Sie stellt die Theorie auf, da das Landrecht der Harffer Handschrift 
zur 4. dt. Bearbeitung des Sachsenspiegels gehért, die kurz vor 1270 wahr- 
scheinlich in Magdeburg entstand. Die Hauptvorlage wird wohl an Hand 
einer anderen Handschrift, die dem ndl.-ndfr.-westfalischen Handschriften- 
kreis gehérte, korrigiert worden sein, bevor die Handschrift endlich in die 
Hinde des ripuarischen Schreibers gelangte. 

Das ndl.-ndfr.-westfalische Element in der Handschrift ist sehr gering. 
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Ein Beweis dafiir ist die Art und Weise, wie die Varianten auftreten. Nachge- 
tragene Zusitze oder Wérter kommen kaum vor, aber die Varianten werden 
dem Text manchmal durch die Konjunktionen: unde, oder, of, ofte eingefiigt. 
Ofte gehért ausschlieBlich zum ndl-ndfr.-westfal. Sprachgebrauch. Ubrigens 
bezeugt die Schreibung éste (‘Ast’) eine ndl.-ndfr.-siidwestf. Form ést. Das 
nur zweimal in den Uberschriften vorkommende ande (‘und’) ist auch west- 
falisch. SchlieBlich endet unsere Handschrift mit einem Artikel “Van des ve 
ledegunge,”’ der nicht in allen Sachsenspiegelhandschriften erscheint. Hier 
stimmt Harff gerade mit mehreren ostndl. und westf. Sachsenspiegelhand- 
schriften iiberein. Trotz ihres kompilatorischen Charakters scheint diese 
Handschrift in hohem Mafe den urspriinglichen Text bewahrt zu haben. 

In der sprachlichen Untersuchung liegt ‘es der Herausgeberin daran, die 
mnd. Bestandteile der Vorlage von dem kargen mfr. Einschlag, der vom 
Schreiber herriihrt, zu unterscheiden. Gegeniiber regelmafigem gréve (‘Graf’) 
zeigt die Handschrift im allgemeinen gréfschap, daneben drei Fille mit é: 
greifschap, lantgrescap, grafschap. Gréve ist nd., ostmndl., und ndfr., wahrend 
grafschaf, graischaf mfr. sind. Die Formen mit @ werden wohl Analogieformen 
sein, die dem Schreiber zuzuschreiben sind. Auch bei ‘zehn’ kommen Analogie- 
formen vor. Im Elbostf. gilt die mndt. Normalform tein, wahrend die rip. 
Form zien ist. Es liegt daher nahe, die tien Formen zum rip. zien zu stellen, 
wobei sich die Verhochdeutschung auf den Vokalismus beschrinkt. 

Die mnd. Normalform b@wen kommt viermal vor, das daneben vorkom- 
mende bowen/béwen ist mfr., also vom Schreiber. Elbostf. bringen tritt 18mal, 
westliches brengen 2omal auf, und dieses ist wahrscheinlich die Form des 
Schreibers. Das nd. wol wird regelmafig durchgefiihrt; nur zweimal beniitzt 
der Schreiber seine mundartliche Form wale. Das nd. nicht ist die iibliche 
Form; das rip. niet steht erheblich zuriick. Eine interessante Erscheinung ist 
die hyperkorrekte Substitution von nd fiir ng. Wie bekannt, wird im Rip. nd 
zu mg und der Schreiber versucht diese mundartliche Eigentiimlichkeit zu 
vermeiden, indem er anegende statt anegente (‘Anfang’) und ledegunde statt 
ledegunge (‘Befreiung’) schreibt. In diesem Bezug soll darauf hingewiesen 
werden, dafi das nd. Suffix -inge 25mal vorkommt und das hd. -unge 15mal, 
wahrend das einmal begegnende -enge (inwisenge) wohl vom Schreiber her- 
riihrt. 

Altes ,t,k wird in der Regel erhalten, aufier in den Reimvorreden, die 
sprachlich eine Sonderstellung einnehmen. Hier treten rein hd. Formen auf, 
wie helfen, daz und iz, die nicht dem Schreiber zuzuschreiben sind. Was die 
Formenlehre betrifft, so herrschen in den Reimvorreden hd. Pronomina vor, 
wie mir, mich, uns, uch, die im Prosatext sehr selten begegnen. In den Reim- 
vorreden ist her die Normalform fiir ‘er’, im Prosatext das nd. ke. In den Reim- 
vorreden erscheint hd. we (‘wie’) regelmaf®ig, im Prosatext nur zweimal; 
sonst tritt nd. wo auf, auch in den Uberschriften. Die Uberschriften weisen 
mehr hd. Einflu® auf als der Prosatext, aber nicht soviel wie die Reimvor- 
reden. Zum Beispiel kommt das nd. van sehr oft im Text vor, das siidliche 
von nur 1imal. In den Uberschriften aber tritt vom 26mal auf (auSerdem 
66mal van). 

In Bezug auf den Wortschatz begegnen wieder nd. Formen und rip. 
Formen. Verne ist die nd. Normalform, verre die rip. Form des Schreibers. 
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Der Schreiber ist auch wohl fiir rip. kasten verantwortlich. Vielfach erscheint 
das Wort ve (‘Vieh’), dagegen nur einmal gueck. Weil letzteres dem Mfr. fremd 
ist, kann es nicht auf das Konto des Schreibers gehen. Also gehért es wahr- 
scheinlich zu den fremden Elementen der Handschrift, die von einem etwas 
nérdlicher beheimateten Sachsenspiegeltext herriihren. 

Die Herausgeberin geht sehr gewissenhaft vor. Sie ist nicht damit zu- 
frieden, nur in den Handbiichern nachzuschlagen, sondern sie geht auch 
direkt auf die Quellen zuriick. Manchmal stellt es sich heraus, daf die Aus- 
sagen in den ausschlaggebenden Biichern etwa von Weinhold oder Lasch: zu 
allgemein gehalten sind und der Verbesserung bediirfen. Die Griindlichkeit 
ihres Verfahrens wird ferner dadurch bezeugt, daf sie in ihrer Untersuchung 
alle alten nd. und ndl. Sachsenspiegeltexte herangezogen hat. 

Max S. Kircu 
University of Delaware 


AnprEAS Gryputius: Herr Peter Squentz. Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Hugh Powell. Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1957. 
Pp. lix+51. 21/—. 


The importance of reliable reprints of seventeenth-century works is too ob- 
vious to require any comment. Thus the title above should alone suffice to 
announce an admirable achievement, particularly for the student of the seven- 
teenth century who does not have access to contemporary editions. And for 
those who may have some reservations as to the particular need for a reprint 
of Peter Squentz, the name of the editor should in turn speak in eloquent sup- 
port of “another” reprint of this work. For we are all familiar with the ex- 
haustive scholarship that went into the production of Mr. Powell’s reprint of 
Gryphius’s Carolus Stuardus which appeared three years ago. Like its prede- 
cessor, this Peter Squentz is no mere reprint of the text. It is a critical edition 
of a work whose significance extends beyond its value and merit as a piece of 
dramatic writing. 

The original Niemeyer “Neudruck’”’ of the edition of 1663 (No. 6, 1877), 
edited by Wilhelm Braune, has only a very brief prefatorial note concerned 
exclusively with the textual problems of the various contemporary editions 
of this playlet. In like fashion Hermann Palm’s reprint of the edition of 1698 
(Lit. Verein in Stuttgart, No. 138, 1878) does not offer much in the way of 
introductory material, although the text is provided with helpful glosses and 
variant readings. The latest edition of this work which is of any consequence 
is the second edition of the Niemeyer reprint published in 1955 under the 
editorship of H. Becker. Unfortunately, this edition is not now available to 
me for purposes of comparison, but I seriously doubt that its existence makes 
Mr. Powell’s in any way superfluous. His reprint is destined, I believe, to 
serve student and scholar here and abroad both as a trustworthy text and as 
a reference work for critical and bibliographical data concerning this play and 
all its attendant problems, its author and his work (here enlarging on the 
introduction to Carolus Stuardus), and the German comedy before and during 
the seventeenth century. For just as the edition of Carolus Stuardus became 
a vehicle for a scholarly sound and exhaustive investigation of such related 
questions as the life and thinking of Gryphius, so too, is the present work a 
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dissertation, as it were, on seventeenth-century comedy with particular atten- 
tion to Andreas Gryphius and his Peter Squents. 

Doubtless there will be some difference of opinion as to the treatment of 
various matters in the introduction or some points in the commentary; per- 
haps one might wish that the presentation were in general a little tauter. But 
such comment has the ring of mere cavil in light of the over-all excellence of 
the work before us. And even the most casual glance at the fine reproduction 
of the text—it has all the qualities of a facsimile print—should dispel any 
inclination to find fault. 

Like Braune’s it is a reprint of the edition (“letzter Hand’’) of 1663 but 
merely the typographical verity of this text testifies to the progress that the 
whole idea of the reprint has made since Niemeyer began his series in the 
last century. The trend toward a more characteristic typographical reproduc- 
tion (cf. also new editions in the Niemeyer “Neudrucke”’) in reprints of older 
works is in my opinion one of the most fortunate developments in their pro- 
duction. Of course, such refinement is not absolutely mandatory to under- 
stand and appreciate a given text, but no one will deny that the typographical 
character does much to evoke the general mood and to define visually the 
character of an era. This is particularly true for the seventeenth century, and 
in this respect Mr. Powell’s Peter Squeniz elicits loud huzzas at the visual 
delight. 


A. G. DE CAPUA 
Cornell University 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL: LITERARY NOTEBOOKS 1797-1801. Edited by Hans 
Eichner. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. xv+342. 


$5.50. 


When we consider the great importance of Friedrich Schlegel in the Romantic 
movement, the edition of his Literary Notebooks 1797-1801 by Hans Eichner 
is a most welcome and meritorious service. For as he points out in the intro- 
duction the larger part of the works dealing with Friedrich Schlegel, whether 
they be essays, books, or monographs, are concerned mostly with the early 
part of his career while the works of his later years have been woefully neg- 
lected, but important as they are, the fact remains that the publications of the 
years 1798-1800 and his personal contacts during this period exerted the 
greatest influence on the Romantic movement not only in his native land, 
but also beyond its borders. 

Due to Friedrich Schlegel’s fondness for paradox, his highly personal 
terminology and his predilection for the Fragment, his works are, as the editor 
remarks, difficult to interpret, especially since what might shed light on his 
intellectual development, namely his letters to his brother, is completely 
absent during the Jena and Dresden periods when the two were in almost 
daily contact with each other. 

Therefore the publication of these Literary Notebooks in which we can 
follow the growth of Friedrich Schlegel’s ideas on poetry and poetics is of 
paramount significance. The constant flux of his thoughts made it very diffi- 
cult for him to produce longer and coherent works, so he formed the habit 
of jotting down his ideas as soon as they came to him in a series of notebooks 
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of which there were about 180 at the time of his death, and about half of 
which have been preserved. 

The most important groups of these notebooks are those on philosophy, 
on history and politics, on classical poetry, and a series with such titles as 
Zur Poesie or Zur Litteratur und Poesie. Of these about fifteen have been pre- 
served, of which only the first three are edited here; namely (1) Fragmente 
zur Litteratur (1797-98), (2) Ideen zu Gedichten (1798) and (3) Fragmente zur 
Poesie und Litteratur II und Ideen zu Gedichten (1798-1801). They provide 
us with the only record of the development of the theory of the Roman, 
proclaimed in the Athendum as the gospel of the romantische Poesie. In them 
we also find recorded some of the ideas which were later embodied in the 
Gespriich iiber die Poesie. 

The commentary with which Professor Eichner has provided this edi- 
tion is an excellent piece of research. It endows many of the otherwise barren 
jottings and aphorisms with background and meaning. As a corpus it re- 
flects the whole intellectual life of the Romantic movement. 

In an appendix the editor published four reviews which are missing in 
Minor’s editon of Schlegel’s Prosaische Jugendschriften: 1) Biirger’s Akade- 
mie der schinen Redekiinste, 2) J. G. Schlosser’s Schreiben an einen jungen 
Mann, der die kritische Philosophie studieren wollte, 3) Friedrich Leopold 
Grafen zu Stollberg Auserlesene Gespriche des Platon, 4) Review of Bét- 
tiger’s specimen for an edition of Terence. And, finally, an index of names and 
an index of subjects greatly facilitates the use of this edition. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


WILHELM VON Humspotpt: BRIEFE AN CHRISTINE REINHARD-REIMARUS. 
Herausgegeben von Arndt Schreiber. Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1956, Pp. 244. DM 12.50. 


The letters of the two Humboldts (a full publication of which remains one of 
the great desiderata in the field of Germanic studies) are among the most 
significant products of that heyday of German letters called the Goethezeit— 
which, in a much more comprehensive way, might better be called the 
Goethe-Humboldt-Zeit. The value of Dr. Schreiber’s presentation of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt’s eight letters to Christine Reinhard-Reimarus (and of one to 
her mother) is increased by the very detailed commentary, so necessary for 
the full understanding of this kind of correspondence, and by an introduction 
of nearly 80 pages which discusses the personality and life of the recipient 
against the background of time and place. 

Granddaughter of one of the representative minds of the German en- 
lightenment, i.e., of the author of Lessing’s Fragmente eines Unbekannten, and 
daughter of a scholarly physician, she grew up in a house that was one of 
the social and cultural centers of Hamburg. She later was to share for nearly 
twenty years, until her early death, the adventurous and exciting as well as 
consuming life of her husband, Karl Reinhard. (Under pressure from her 
family Christine had married him instead of Dr. Bollmann, who became one 
of the leading German-Americans of this period.) Reinhard, whose stature is 
established by his long friendship and correspondence with Goethe, was the 
son of a Swabian pastor, and became a French diplomat during the ups and 
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downs of revolutionary, Napoleonic, and neo-Bourbonic France. He was one 
of the most striking examples of a Rheinhunddeutscher, bridging—like Wil- 
helm’s brother Alexander—the gap between the two great nations. Rhein- 
hard surely can be better appreciated today, after the common tragedy of 
Europe that has exploded the myth of Franco-German Erbfeindschaft. Chris- 
tine, who disliked life in Paris, suffered because of the troubles arising from 
divided loyalties; and Wilhelm von Humboldt, at least temporarily seized by 
the spirit of 1813-14, which was so different from the truly supernational 
mind of his brother, did not fail to express his displeasure about a German in 
the service of France. 

The letters cover the most important decade in Humboldt’s external 
life, from the end of 1799 to the summer of 1810, and their style, like the rest 
of his contemporary correspondence, reveals a man who has become secure 
in himself and his abilities in the complementary fields of thought and of 
action. He wrote from four places which underscore his career, as signposts: 
Madrid, Paris, Rome, and Berlin. The commentary points out many signifi- 
cant parallels in Humboldt’s correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, Brink- 
mann, and Wolf, and also in letters written by and about Christine. Hum- 
boldt’s letters to her, which are—like so much of his correspondence—leaves 
of a great diary, reveal many of the experiences and reflections of his (in 
some regards) most formative years: about the cultural and human atmos- 
phere of the various places, while emphasizing his self-centered “Optimis- 
mus” and his ability to find his inner balance in any situation; Schiller’s 
Wallenstein and the comparison between Goethe’s and Schiller’s character as 
men and as poets—a recurrent theme with him who was a close friend to both 
of them; the return of Alexander from his American voyage of discovery; his 
increasing, but not yet political, love of Germany (while always mindful of 
Christine’s precarious situation when her husband was French minister to 
her home town) ; and Wilhelm’s expectations of a diplomatic career on a great 
scale as Prussian ambassador in Vienna. The most interesting letter is the one 
written at Rome in July 1803, one of the great documents of the significance 
of the Eternal City as idea and reality, and personally reflecting the happiest 
year in his life (‘‘Wir sind sehr gliicklich in Italien’’), just a few weeks before 
this happiness was forever destroyed by the tragic death of his most beloved 
and gifted son. The bibliography will be very welcome to all those concerned 
with Humboldt studies. 

FELIX M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Henrico Herne—A Brocrapny. By E. M. Butler. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. Pp. 291. 


This biography is a fine example of British scholarship. In its meticulous ac- 
curacy, its calm restraint, its avoidance of the loud phrase and the piquant 
anecdote, in its preference for understatement, it furnishes a welcome contrast 
to more popular biographies that strain for originality and that thrive on 
sensationalism. The Heine who emerges from the pages of this book is not a 
strange and enigmatic personality but a normal human being with a great 
gift, the gift of communicating clearly, beautifully, and intensely all his 
thoughts, all his imaginative flights, and all his contradictory moods. 
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The biographer eschews the oft-repeated generalization that Heine’s 
birth and heredity doomed him to a dissident and unhappy existence. This 
generalization is so obviously disproved by the prosperous, successful careers 
of his brothers and his sister and by the rise of his poor uncle Salomon to 
fabulous wealth and of his respectable cousins to aristocratic rank. The 
biographer skirts extremes in portraying Heine’s childhood. She does not 
paint it either as a golden glamorous period or as one unduly darkened by 
ghetto experiences. 

In dealing with his twenties, she does not glorify him as a great lover or 
damn him as a vicious roué. The Amalie and Therese episodes are correctly 
and unsentimentally presented as mere episodes of rather slight importance in 
the lives of these pampered ladies. It is true that these cousins strongly stimu- 
lated Heine’s poetic talent. In reality as distinct from fantasy, however, he 
was never as close to them as to his sister, whose temporary estrangement 
affected him not less deeply than their much publicized indifference. They are 
remembered because their smiles and frowns and trivial incidents were trans- 
muted in the furnace of his heart and by the power of his creative imagination 
into the immortal lyrics of Buch der Lieder. 

Professor Butler wisely places less emphasis on Heine’s early period and 
more on the middle St. Simonian period and on the final Romanzero-period. 
Most biographers treat the middle period less adequately because of the diffi- 
culty of delving into the intricate twistings and turnings of Heine’s maturing 
political and social philosophy. They have to grope their way through a maze 
of sincere and insincere utterances; they have to uncover the motivation for 
his contradictory comments; they have to decide which of his many pro- 
nouncements were made primarily for their scintillating effect and which rep- 
resent a genuine change in views; they have to explain his self-hatred at one 
moment and his self-adulation soon thereafter. 

It is in these areas, where others fear to tread, that Professor Butler is 
most at ease. Because of her calm judicious approach and her noninvolvement 
in the century-old German controversy between the detractors and the de- 
fenders of Heine, she can accept his inconsistencies and failings as those of a 
normal human being. The three chapters on Heine’s relation to Saint-Simon- 
ism in theory, in practice, and in defeat are among the strongest in the book. 
An entire generation has passed since the appearance in 1926 of her study on 
The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany and now she reviews once more 
through the eyes of Heine the enticing theories and the somewhat ridiculous 
practices of this religious and social cult. She shows how the ups and downs of 
Heine’s personal relations with Saint Simon’s disciples, such as Enfantin, 
Emile Pereire, and Michel Chevalier, influenced his views on politics and 
society. 

Throughout the book, we witness Heine’s enslavement to poverty, an 
enslavement which impelled the proud poet to many humiliating acts and 
expressions and which explains so many of his hates and feuds. His character 
was his fate. It contained much dross and it was tarnished by the cruelty of 
family and friends. Heine was not a gentle lamb. He had the paws of a tiger 
and he used them. He repaid every hurt immediately and he later often re- 
gretted his viciousness. But his love of liberty was the deepest motivating 
force in him. It was the key to his personality. Professor Butler depicts him as 
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the fighter for freedom of thought and free love, for individual liberty and for 
the liberation of all oppressed groups. In this struggle he persisted to the end. 
He gave no quarter and he received none. His years of martyrdom in his 
mattress-grave are presented as more than adequate atonement for his human 
weaknesses. 

The question may well be raised: why cannot this sober, authoritative 
biography become a best seller when collections of anecdotes about That Man 
Heine did find tens of thousands of readers? Is the academic objectivity, so 
noticeable in the Heine books of Butler, William Rose, and Barker Fairley, a 
hindrance toward their general acceptance? Chained to a mountain of facts 
and laboring under the compulsion of strict adherence to historic truth, the 
scholarly researcher is not free to soar on wings of fantasy and to reshape a 
complex personality of a century ago in order to meet the particular needs of 
the present for an idol who supposedly anticipated our generation’s desires, 
or for a villain on whom to pin the blame for our generation’s frustrations. 

Professor Butler’s biography, well-documented and well-written, lacks 
tinsel glamor; hence its appeal is limited to serious students of Heine. 


Sot Lietzin 
College of the City of New York 


AUGUST VON PLATEN: DICHTUNGEN. Herausgegeben von Giinther Voigt. 
Berlin: Riitten & Loening (1957). Pp. lxiv+250. 


The tenor of this selection from Platen’s writings can perhaps be most suc- 
cinctly indicated by quoting a sentence from its dust jacket: “In der Ver- 
gangenheit wurde die Bedeutung des Dichters oft verkannt; durch die vor- 
liegende Auswahl wird deutlich, wie vieles von seinem Werk noch heute lebt, 
wie aktuell und iiberzeugend seine Polemik gegen Pfaffentum und politische 
Reaktion, gegen SpieSbiirgertum und literarisches Geschwitz geblieben ist.” 
Accordingly, 32 pages are devoted to “Der Dichter (1796-1835)”—in his 
“Tagebuch” Platen places what “mag der erste meiner Versuche gewesen 
sein” in the year 1803; 89 to “Deutschland (1815-1826),” a section dominated 
by 25 pages of “Der Sieg der Glaubigen: Ein geistliches Nachspiel” and 22 of 
Die verhingnisvolle Gabel; 50 to “Italien (1824-1835)’’—only five of the four- 
teen “Venedig”’ sonnets of the 1828 and 1834 editions are included; 8 to se- 
lections from “Die Abbassiden,’”’ under the heading ‘“‘Heiteres Intermezzo 
(1830)”—“‘1829-1830” might have been more accurate; and 18 to “Die 
Tragédie Polens (1831—1832).”’ Since the editor nowhere indicates in his in- 
troduction or in his notes and “Literaturhinweise”’ the principles upon which 
his selections were made, it is necessary to deduce them from his practice, 
and from the dust jacket blurb, which states, in large part rightly, “Neben 
Piatens bekanntesten Gedichten finden wir umfangreiche Ausziige aus seinen 
Dramen, Epigrammen, Kritiken, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen und aus seinem 
Briefwechsel.”” His primary criterion is clearly that a selection be “aktuell,” 
i.e., in harmony with the official policies of the government of East Germany; 
even poems which are still “lebendig”’ in non-East German anthologies fail to 
appear if they reveal non-Marxist values—so, at least, I should explain the 
absences of those “Venedig” sonnets that treat sympathetically of religious 
art and religious feeling. (Those which have the theme of love have disap- 
peared along with the rest of Platen’s more personal love poetry, which is 
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passed over in silence in the editor’s introduction, although a hint of its 
existence is smuggled in as a “Literaturhinweis” discussing Mann’s Platen 
essay of 1930.) 

It is doubtless the criterion of “Aktualitét” that determined the editor’s 
treatment of his texts, as well as their thematic arrangement. That snippets of 
the “‘Lebensregeln,” of “Einige Worte iiber Christentum und Mystizismus,”’ 
of literary sketches and criticisms, and of ““Briefwechsel zwischen einem Ber- 
liner und einem Deutschen”’ (these last at least all together) should be intro- 
duced at appropriate points is not in itself disturbing, although even in these 
the high incidence of suspension points is somewhat so. (The “‘Ausziige .. . 
aus Tagebuchaufzeichnungen”’ constitute one five line passage introducing 
the poem “‘Widerruf.’’) But that poems should again and again be printed 
with frequent excisions, however scrupulously indicated, suggests two things: 
(1) that Platen is not really “der groBe deutsche Dichter” of the dust jacket’s 
touting, and (2) that his editor is performing a continual tour de force in 
order to keep him from occasionally appearing as unaktuell. Not only do dele- 
tions of the kind noted in connection with Platen’s “Venedig”’ cycle occur in 
individual poems, as well as ones that serve to diminish such poems’ diffuse- 
ness; in various “Zeitgedichte” all passages disappear that might remind 
present-day East Germans that the blessings of friendship with republican 
Russia are mixed. In the four stanzas omitted from the ode ‘‘Herrscher und 
Volk”—I take my examples from “Die Tragédie Polens,” a section seemingly 
meant to reconcile Germans to the loss of considerable territory to Poland— 
occurs the unfortunate line, “Sind Schwiire nicht—leicht list der Papst—ein 
Spiel.” From “Gesang der Polen” there is omitted the following stanza: 


Deutsches Volk, das kalt und miif®ig 
Unsern Untergang beschaut, 

Mache deine Seele fliissig, 

Deren Eis noch nie getaut! 

Deines eignen Reichs Ruine 

Stiirzte bald dem unsern nach; 

Eine kiinftige Katharine 

Wird vollenden deine Schmach! 


A reference to “Der Hélle Graus” and the wish “O, hatte Gott ihm [the czar] 
auch zugleich / Ein Herz geschenkt!” disappear from “Wiegenlied einer 
polnischen Mutter,’ while “Niachtlicher Weichseliibergang der fliichtigen 
Polen bei Krakau” lacks both the stanza with “Schon lechzt nach unserm 
Blute / Die Petersburger Knute, / Die Fuchtel von Berlin” and the highly 
moving final stanzas with the suicides of expellees (“Sie konnten’s nicht er- 
tragen, / Der Heimat abzusagen, / Die jeden Wunsch umschlo®’”’). And in 
one of the four deleted stanzas of the twelve that constitute “An einen deut- 
schen Fiirsten” occur the lines, ““Triumphe sind wie Niederlagen, / Wenn 
ihre Frucht besteht in Klagen, / Im grenzenlosen Haf3 der Welt.” It is hardly 
surprising, then, that among the various epigrams of Platen’s which appear 
in this volume one does not find “Freiheitskriege fiirwahr! Stand einst Milti- 
ades etwa / Mit Baschkiren im Bund, als er die Perser bezwang?” 

Irritating is the editor’s failure to distinguish between published and un- 
published versions of poems, between works published by Platen and ones 
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published posthumously, especially since his index scrupulously notes the 
date of composition of every text and indicates, when a poem, what collection 
it comes from. In consequence, to give but one example, under the title “Der 
Einzug in Ingolstadt” we find the definitive text of “Der Einzug in Golpolis,” 
accurately reproduced in its entirety until the last two lines, which should 
read “Gingst an den Strom hinunter und riefst: ‘Ihr Urnen des Isters, / In’s 
Euxinische Meer schwemmt mir die leidige Stadt!’ ”” For these are substituted 
the penultimate distich of the first version of the epistle, ‘“Gingest zum Tore 
hinaus an den Strom und riefest: ‘O Donau, / Schwemme doch Ingolstadt 
mit bis an den Pontus Euxin!”, followed by suspension points. Since the 
editor deems a note on Pontus Euxin necessary (‘‘Bezeichnung des Schwarzen 
Meeres; wortlich: das gastfreundliche Meer, wegen der vielen Griechensied- 
lungen lings der Kiiste’’), the avoidance of “Ihr Urnen des Isters,”’ to which 
the unindicated substitution may presumably be attributed, serves no prac- 
tical purpose and, moreover, gives the reader the essentially false impression 
that he has only a fragment of Platen’s poem before him. 

Given the foregoing observations and strictures, the reader of Dr. Voigt’s 
introduction will not expect to find in it the traditional picture of an aristo- 
cratic, personally maladjusted formalist-poet. This Platen “hat sich bei der 
den Verhiltnissen des dritten Standes so offensichtlich angeglichenen sozialen 
und dkonomischen Stellung seiner Familie schon von Haus aus eine stark 
verbiirgerlichte Vorstellungsweise gebildet,” and “hat die Erhebung gegen 
die Unterdriickung und Ausbeutung durch die franzésische Bourgeoisie [i.e., 
Napoleon] geschichtlich zutreffend als souveriinen Akt des deutschen Volkes 
aufgefaBt, in der doppelten Bedeutung einer nationalen und einer sozialen 
Befreiung von fremden Ketten.” A “Fiirsprecher des Volkes,” he is religiously 
an enlightened pantheist in the tradition of Lessing, Herder and Goethe, but 
—unlike these humanists?—he also had a “Blick fiir die Erscheinung des 
Friihkapitalismus” best revealed in Die verhdngnisvolle Gabel, which lays 
bare the “brutal, cynical and inhuman traits of capitalism” that really ex- 
plain the atmosphere of horror in the fate-dramas of Werner, Miillner, and 
Houwald.! (These last two writers, together with Clauren, Birch-Pfeiffer, 
and Raupach, were tools of “die herrschende Kaste,” their ““massenhaft ver- 
breitete Kolportage . . . die einfachste Methode, das Volk von den besteh- 
enden Mifistinden abzulenken und iiberhaupt in seinem Urteilsvermégen 
einzuschlifern.”’) If Platen suffered from melancholia, it was simply the 
Weltschmerz of “andre feinempfindende oppositionelle Kiinstler der Zeit, 
wie Grillparzer, Heine, Grabbe und Lenau,” and the “Reue” of “Wie rafft 
ich mich auf in der Nacht” is simply—here Dr. Voigt is quoting Fritz Reden- 
bacher—a ‘“‘Dissonanz zwischen Menschenleben und Natur.” In short, Dr. 
Voigt’s Platen is Georg Luk4cs’s ‘‘Citoyen-Dichter” (the greatest of the 
“‘Vormiarzperiode,”’ but for all his “realistische Kunstgesinnung” a backward 


1In this context Der vierundzwanzigste Februar is credited with “unverfalschten 
Milieurealismus” and its folkloristic plot said to be derived “‘aus den realen Zeitum- 
standen einmal ganz unmittelbar.”’ ‘Das ‘Schicksal’, dem der Bauer Kuruth mit seiner 
Frau und seinem Sohne tatsachlich zum Opfer fallt, nimlich Teuerung, Verschuldung 
und Zwangsvollstreckung, war in dem von der Eroberungskriegen der franzésischen 
Bourgeoisie heimgesuchten Mitteleuropa gewif kein ungewéhnliches Ereignis!”’ 
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Liberal by comparison with Bérne and Biichner, who achieved insights into 
the importance of workers’ organizations). 

Of that section in Dr. Voigt’s introduction entitled “ Asthetische Prob- 
leme bei Platen” little need be said. Whereas Luk4cs has conceded that Plat- 
en’s “most modern” feelings are not effectively communicated because of 
the “Starrheit seiner Formgebung,’” here it is implied that Platen regularly 
used “die [seinem Volke] vertrauten Gattungen” and stated “daf die iiber- 
nommenen Muster [classical and oriental forms?] unter Platens Handen im 
allgemeinen eine durchaus aktuelle Funktion und damit auch eine neuartige 
Nuancierung erhielten.” I, for one, do not believe that Platen, “gleich Goethe, 
gleich Heine den Geist, die Sprache und den Rhythmus einer gewissen volks- 
tiimlichen Aussage in seiner Lyrik wiederzugewinnen wufte”—there is a 
tremendous difference between “Bankelgesang” and “Volkslied”! But al- 
though one may not agree that the ghazal “Es liegt an eines Menschen 
Schmerz, an eines Menschen Wunde nichts” constitutes “die Krénung jener 
Gesiinge der Schwermut, die des Dichters Leiden an den deutschen Zustainden 
seiner Tage zum Ausdruck brachten,” one can nevertheless accept Dr. Voigt’s 
characterization of it as “eines der vollkommensten und zugleich ergreifend- 
sten Gedichte deutscher Zunge.”’ And it is somewhat reassuring to discover 
that a rigid sociological-political approach to a poet and his works is no ab- 
solute defense against the possibility of responding to them like an ordinary, 
bourgeois human being. 

STUART ATKINS 
Harvard University 


Huco voN HoOFMANNSTHAL. GESAMMELTE WERKE IN EINZELAUSGABEN. 
Herausgegeben von Herbert Steiner. Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer. 
“Dramen” I. 1953. Pp. 476. DM 109.50. “Dramen” 11. 1954. Pp. 547. DM 
21. “Dramen” Ill. 1957. Pp. 506. DM 24. 


Huco von HoFMANNSTHAL. AUSGEWAHLTE WERKE IN ZWEI BANDEN. 
Herausgegeben von Rudolf Hirsch. Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer. 
Band *, pp. 766. Band 11, pp 779. Diinndruck. DM 48. 


Band 1 der Dramen bringt bekannte und unbekannte Stiicke aus den Jahren 
1893 bis 1900, soweit sie nicht in den “Gedichten und lyrischen Dramen” 
enthalten sind. Aus der Zeit des Spieles “Der Tor und der Tod” stammt 
“Alkestis,” eine eigenschépferische Neugestaltung des gleichnamigen Werkes 
von Euripides. Die “Bearbeitung fiir die Opernbiihne” (1923)—Musik von 
Egon Wellesz—zeigt starke Kiirzungen, auch Anderungen am Anfang wie 
am Schlu®. Auf “Die Frau im Fenster” folgt “Die Hochzeit der Sobeide”’; als 
Erganzung dient eine umfangreiche Szene aus der dlteren Niederschrift der 
Dichtung. In die Arbeitsweise Hofmannsthals gestatten die zwei Biihnen- 
fassungen “Der Abenteurer und die Sangerin” wichtige Einblicke; die eine 
fiigt die beiden Akte in einen zusammen, Szenen und Gespriiche werden ver- 
schoben, einzelne Reden anderen zugeteilt, manche Stellen miissen so erwei- 
tert werden. Das “‘Vorspiel zur Antigone des Sophokles” éffnet das Herz des 
Zuhérers fiir das tragisch-erhabene Schicksal, das in dem Stiicke sich auftut, 
weiht den Einzelnen zugleich, indem der Genius der Kunst die Unruhe hemmt 


® Skizze einer Geschichte der neueren deutschen Literatur (1953), p. 6t. 
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und die Zeit still stehen laGt. Feinsinnige Charakterzeichnungen in schlichter 
Sprache birgt der “Fuchs” des Franzosen Jules Renard, von Hofmannsthal 
ins Deutsche iibertragen; die Schilderung der Hauptperson, eines Knaben, 
zeugt von tiefem Wissen um die Seele des Heranwachsenden. In dem Ballett 
“Der Triumph der Zeit” riihrt Hofmannsthal an letzte Fragen. Seit friiher 
Jugend bedriickte ihn der Gedanke an das unaufhdérliche Verrinnen der Zeit 
—er erfiillt auch die in rhythmischer Prosa dahingleitende Dichtung; daneben 
ist das Motiv der bliihenden, verbliihenden Rose und des entfesselten Wassers 
von Gewicht. Die auftretenden Gestalten verschlingt am Ende unbarmherzig 
das Dunkel—aber steigt nicht im “Zwischenspiel” die Taube empor und 
erscheint, Wunder wirkend, als ein strahlender Stern im unendlichen Raum? 
Die Zeichen des Lebens deutet auch die Pantomime “Der Schiiler,”’ den 
Irrgarten menschlichen Lebens offenbarend. Unter dem Titel ‘Die Sirenetta”’ 
wird in deutscher Ubersetzung die erste Szene des vierten Aktes der “Gio- 
conda” gegeben—man weifi, welche Bedeutung Gabriele d’Annunzio eine 
zeitlang fiir Hofmannsthal hatte und wie warm sich dieser fiir des Italieners 
friihe Werke einsetzte. Erschiitternd sind die Fragmente ‘“Alexanderzug” 
und “‘Alexander—Die Freunde.” Von einer Szene abgesehen, sind die Auf- 
zeichnungen noch nicht kiinstlerisch gestaltet. Immer wieder verrat sich die 
Anschauung von innigstem Verkniipftsein der Dinge und vom Sinnbildhaften 
der Erscheinungen. 

Im Dezember 1904 sandte Hofmannsthal “Das gerettete Venedig” an 
Stefan George mit den Worten: ““Mégen die Gestalten dieses starken und 
dieses schwachen Menschen auch etwas Intimeres fiir Sie aussprechen, nicht 
als ob solche Figuren geradehin Gleichnisse zweier Menschen sein kénnten— 
aber vieles, was im Leben wie Wellen andraingt und abflutete, ist in einem 
solchen Bilde gehalten.”” Das Trauerspiel, nach einer Tragédie von Thomas 
Otway neugeformt, ist in Band mu abgedruckt. Die anderen hier vereinten 
Stiicke entlehnen den Stoff zumeist griechischen Tragikern oder der griech- 
ischen Sage. Hofmannsthals Haltung zur Antike ist besonderer Art, anders 
als die des Nordlianders: sein Erkennen ist Schau, ein Sich-erinnern im Sinne 
Platons, iiber Barock und Renaissance zuriickreichend in die griechische und 
rémische Welt, ja bis in die Bereiche des Orients. Der Sohn der habsburgischen 
Doppelmonarchie, deren Zerfall ihn aufs schwerste traf, wurzelt als Mensch 
wie als Kiinstler in einer aus vielen Zufliissen gespeisten und in ihrer Man- 
nigfaltigkeit zugleich geschlossenen Kultur. Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 
sind da untrennbar miteinander verbunden. Das Einst wird nicht bloS 
wiedererlebt, sondern ist Spiegel des Seins iiberhaupt in seinen Weiten und 
Tiefen. In diesem Sinne ist die Antike fiir Hofmannsthal urspriinglicher und 
unverlierbarer Besitz, im Wissen um die unlésliche Einheit des Geistes und 
das Riatsel der “Beziige,” in ihren schépferischen Wirkungsméglichkeiten 
iiberdies Gewahr fiir die Zukunft. Uber dieses Grundwesen hinaus sind die 
Stiicke oft “furchtbar autobiographischen Charakters,’”’ um ein Wort aus 
den Aufzeichnungen “Ad me ipsum” zu wiederholen. Das gilt von “Elektra,” 
in der die Hofmannsthal immer aufs neue bedringende Frage der “Tat” in 
den Mittelpunkt gestellt ist—das gilt von “Odipus und die Sphinx,” von 
“Kénig Odipus,” nicht minder von den Fragmenten “Leda und der Schwan,” 
“Jupiter und Semele,” besonders von ‘‘Pentheus.’’ Hofmannsthal geht hier 
ganz andere Wege als Euripides in den “Bacchen.” In Urtiefen, die Raum 
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und Zeit nicht kennen und in denen unser Anders-, unser Doppeltsein wur- 
zelt, stéGt er vor. Hinter dem Geformten zeigt sich das Chaotische, das 
Traumhaft-Unwahrscheinliche unseres Seins. Unendliche Méglichkeiten 
birgt der kostbare Entwurf, in ihrer Fiille scheinen sie sich einer zusammen- 
fassenden Gestaltung zu entziehen. 

Mit “Jedermann,” der schépferischen Erneuerung vornehmlich eines 
alten englischen Stiickes, hebt der dritte Band an. Das Werk, von dessen 
friihester Fassung in Prosa die erhaltene Eingangsszene erstmalig abgedruckt 
wird, ist mit den Salzburger Festspielen aufs engste verkniipft und den 
Bewohnern des Landes so vertraut, da® sie sich kaum des Namens des Ver- 
fassers erinnern: es ist ihnen Tradition, anonym, ewig. Auf Calderon geht 
“Das Salzburger grofe Welttheater” zuriick. Die deutsche Umgestaltung 
birgt gréGere innere Fiille, ist bunter, reicher und seelisch vertieft. Ent- 
scheidend vor allem ist die Auffassung des Bettlers. Seine Seele, noch un- 
geboren, im Zustand der Praexistenz, hadert mit ihrem Schicksal, findet aber 
reifend heim zum Unzerstérbaren im Menschen und ist schlieflich in aller 
Dinge Mitte, bei Gott. Bruchstiick geblieben ist die Neubearbeitung von 
Calderons Tragédie ‘‘Das Leben ein Traum.” Nach eigenem Bekenntnis 
lockte es den Dichter, “‘in die letzten Tiefen des zweifelhaften Héhlenkénig- 
reiches Ich hinabzusteigen und das Nicht-mehr-Ich oder die Welt zu finden.” 
Die Nebenfiguren, bei dem Spanier in ziemlich losem Zusammenhang ste- 
hend, werden untereinander und mit Sigismunds Schicksal fester verkniipft. 
Allmahlich aber zeigten sich kaum iiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten, ‘mehr 
geistiger als kiinstlerisch-technischer Natur’’—sie wurden spater gelést in 
dem Trauerspiel ““Der Turm.” Aus der Beschaftigung mit einem anderen 
Werk Calderons, “Die Tochter der Luft,” erwuchsen die Bruchstiicke ‘“Se- 
miramis” und “Die beiden Gétter,’”’ erwahnt werden sie im Briefwechsel mit 
Richard Strauf (bearbeitet von Willi Schuh, Ziirich, erweiterte Aufl. 1954). 
Fiir die Tanzerin Grete Wiesenthal sind die Szenen ‘“‘Amor und Psyche” und 
“Das fremde Madchen” geschrieben. Hofmannsthal vereinfacht die Vor- 
gange, die Apulejus in dem bekannten Marchen erzahlt; er schaltet alles 
Beiwerk aus und begniigt sich mit den Hauptvorgingen: Schuld, Lauterung 
und Erlésung in drei Abschnitten darstellend, so, daf8 das Schwebende der 
sprachlichen Fassung die eigentliche Charakterisierung der Tanzerin iiber- 
laBt. Man iibergehe nicht Grete Wiesenthals Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal 
in dem Buche: Helmut A. Fiechtner, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Die Gestalt des 
Dichters im Spiegel der Freunde (Wien, 1949), S. 179 ff. Wichtig ist zudem 
Hofmannsthals Brief an Grete Wiesenthal vom 18.6.1910: Die Neue Rund- 
schau, Friihjahr 1948, S. 215/217 und: Die Stockholmer neue Rundschau, 
Auswahl (1949) S. 207/209. Verwiesen sei ferner auf Hofmannsthal, Prosa IJ 
(1951) S. 256 ff. und 358 ff; Prosa III (1952) S. 46 ff. 48 und 145 ff. Fiir das 
russische Ballett hat der Dichter, gemeinsam mit Harry Graf Kefiler, die 
“Josephslegende” geschrieben. In dem Briefwechsel mit Richard Strau® 
spricht er ausfiihrlich iiber das Werk. Ebenso iiber “Die Frau ohne Schatten”: 
die Gestaltung des Stoffes in Opernform ging der gleichnamigen Erzahlung 
voraus; zur Entstehung lese man die Ausfiihrungen in Prosa III (1952) S. 
451 f. nach. Eigene leidvolle Erfahrungen halt der Dichter in dem Bruch- 
stiick “Der Priesterzigling” fest: Ratsel der menschlichen Person; ihre 
innere Magie; wahrhaftes Schauen, das allein dem Eingeweihten gegeben ist; 
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Geheimnis des Lichtes, des Feuers; das Wissen, daf$ mystisches Erleben 
zugleich “‘strengen Bezug auf das Leben” suchen miisse. 

Was in diesen knappen, oft bannenden Niederschriften festgehalten 
wird, offenbart sich immer aufs neue im Leben und Schaffen Hofmannsthals 
—die von Rudolf Hirsch herausgegebenen Ausgewéhlten Werke lassen es, da 
sie keine Nebenarbeiten, sondern allein die gewichtigsten Dichtungen und 
Essays vereinen, besonders deutlich erkennen. Die mannigfachen Wand- 
lungen des Kiinstlers zeigen sich. Der Zustand der Priexistenz, ein Sein in 
der Welt, in ihrem Urgrund fest wurzelnd, von ihm noch nicht gelést—ein 
Wissen, das mitgegeben ist und erst reifend erworben wird. Und dann das 
Ringen um Zugang zur Wirklichkeit, das Innewerden ihrer fast zerstérenden 
Macht. Die Gefahr des Verstummens; die mystische Sehnsucht, ganz in 
das Innen einzusinken. Die Schau der Zusammenhange, des feinen, viel- 
faltigen Verwobenseins von Menschen, Dingen und Geschehnissen; die Erkennt- 
nis der grofen Einheit in ihrer Vielfalt und der Gegensatze, die sich auszu- 
schlieSen scheinen und doch einander bedingen, in einem héheren und tieferen 
Sinne. 

Abgedruckt sind zunichst, in zeitlicher Folge, Gedichte, auch solche, 
die zuerst in der Nachlese (1934) veréffentlicht wurden. Der Abschnitt 
“Dramen”’ beginnt mit dem “Tod des Tizian’—das Werk hitte, wie Hof- 
mannsthal am 20.2.29 an Walther Brecht schreibt, “ein viel gréBeres Ganzes 
werden sollen. Es sollte diese ganze Gruppe von Menschen (die Tizian- 
schiiler) mit der Lebenserhéhung, welche durch den Tod (die Pest) die ganze 
Stadt ergreift, in Beriihrung gebracht werden. Es lief auf eine Art Todesorgie 
hinaus: das Vorliegende ist nur wie ein Vorspiel—alle diese jungen Menschen 
stiegen dann, den Meister zuriicklassend, in die Stadt hinab und erlebten 
das Leben in der héchsten Zusammendringung—also im Grund das gleiche 
Motiv wie im ‘Tor und Tod’” (Robert Boehringer, Mein Bild von Stefan 
George, 1951, S. 209 f.). Leider ist ‘Der Tor und der Tod” nicht aufgenommen. 
Man vermifit auch den “Rosenkavalier” und “Das Salzburger grofe Welt- 
theater.” Abgedruckt sind u.a. ‘‘Das Bergwerk von Falun,” “‘Florindo und 
die Unbekannte,” “Jedermann,” “Der Schwierige,” “Der Turm” (in der 
urspriinglichen Fassung); zuletzt “Ariadne auf Naxos” und “Die Agyptische 
Helena.” Der zweite Band bringt neben kleinen Erzahlungen “‘Die Frau ohne 
Schatten” und “‘Andreas oder Die Vereinigten.”’ Es folgen Aufsaitze aus den 
Jahren 1891 bis 1929: wichtig fiir die Erkenntnis des Dichters und des Men- 
schen, Zeugnisse seines weltumfassenden Blicks, seines hohen Verantwor- 
tungsbewuftseins vor der Uberlieferung, der Kultur und der Sprache. 

“Wenn ein Mensch dahin ist, nimmt er ein Geheimnis mit sich: wie es 
ihm, gerade ihm—im geistigen Sinn zu leben méglich gewesen sei,” heift es 
im “Buch der Freunde.” Das Geheimnis seiner Persénlichkeit hat Hof- 
mannsthal immer wieder umkreist, in den Aufzeichnungen “Ad me ipsum,” 
sinnbildlich in vielen seiner Werke, auch in Gedichten: “Und mein Teil ist 
mehr als dieses Lebens/Schlanke Flamme oder schmale Leier.’”’ Das Ritsel 
seines Wesens bleibt dem Urgrund verhaftet, im Stummsein sich offenbarend, 
im Dunkel aufleuchtend in Klarheit. 

HELMUT WOCKE 
Bad Oeynhausen/Westfalen 
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HERMANN Brocu. GESAMMELTE WERKE. (Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag.) GepIcHTeE. 
Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Erich Kahler. 1953. Pp. 263. DM 
18.80. BRIEFE VON 1929 BIS 1951. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von 
Robert Pick. 1957. Pp. 460. DM 19.60. 


Broch selbst hat seine Lyrik nicht gesammelt. Die jetzige Ausgabe, von 
seinem Freunde Erich Kahler veranstaltet und mit einer deutenden Einfiih- 
rung versehen, verzichtet auf zeitliche Folge, die schon deshalb nicht méglich 
ware, weil die Entstehung der Gedichte oft nicht festzustellen ist. Gewahlt 
ist eine innere Anordnung. Die einzelnen Abschnitte zeigen die seelisch- 
geistige Entwicklung; sie fiihren von der “Heimat” Osterreich iiber die 
allgemein-irdische “Landschaft” und den Kreis der Freunde in die “Ent- 
riickung” und “Verwandlung.” So werden wesentliche Ziige des Dichters 
deutlich: seine Verwurzelung im Hiesigen, das Sich-versenken in den Raum 
des Uberpersénlichen, in den Schépfungsgrund, und die Riickkehr in die 
Wirklichkeit, zugleich die Widerspriiche der Persénlichkeit, die Spannungen 
zwischen dem Diesseits und dem “Jenseits im Irdischen,” Spannungen, die 
Broch in der Kunst iiberbriickte. Eigengepriagt ist der Stil, sachlich mutet 
die Darstellung an und ist doch durchscheinend in dem Sinne, daf das Un- 
sichtbare verhiillt offenbar wird. Mannigfaltig ist die Form der Verse. Bald 
sind sie schlicht-volkstiimlich, bald von Dialektik beherrscht, oder sie 
rauschen auf und riihren an das orphische Geheimnis des Dunkels, in das 
plétzlich das Licht der Ewigkeit fallt. Zahlreich sind die Beziige zum epischen 
Werk und zu den Briefen. Die Briefe verzeichnen nur selten Geschehnisse des 
auBeren Daseins. Einer Studentin, die ihn um Angaben gebeten hatte, 
erwidert Broch: “Hiatte ich eine Autobiographie zu schreiben, ich hatte 
wegen Materialmangel allerlei Schwierigkeiten.”’ Weiterhin lesen wir: ‘‘Etwas 
teile ich jedenfalls mit Kafka und Musil: wir haben alle drei keine eigentliche 
Biographie; wir haben gelebt und geschrieben, und das ist alles.’”’ E in mal 
freilich berichtet er ausfiihrlich von seinen Schicksalen, in den Zeilen vom 
17.8.38, nachdem er eben die Heimat verlassen hatte. Die Briefe sind vor 
allem geistige Selbstbekenntnisse, sie offenbaren zudem die Vielfalt eines 
ungemein reichen Schaffens. Wissenschaftlichkeit, so heift es, sei heute 
“bloB im mathematischen Gewande zulassig,” und die aufSermathematische 
Wirkung des Wortes greife ins Uberwissenschaftliche, “das vielleicht das 
Dichterische ist.”” Diese Erkenntnis hat Broch zu seiner literarischen Tatig- 
keit gefiihrt, in dem Bestreben, “ein Ausdrucksmittel zu finden, das dem 
auf er-wissenschaftlichen Weltwissen, das jedem von uns innewohnt und ans 
Tageslicht dringt, geniigen kénnte.’’ Seine kiinstlerische Arbeit lieS er nur 
bedingt gelten. Dennoch steht sie im Mittelpunkt. Daneben spricht er immer 
wieder von seinen philosophischen und erkenntnistheoretischen Bemiihungen, 
von seinen Studien auf dem Gebiet der Geschichte und der Politik; auch ein 
Werk iiber Massenpsychologie beschaftigte ihn. Er war gehetzt von Fragen, 
die ihn ruhelos machten. “Durchschnittlich 17 Stunden tagaus, nachtein” 
arbeitete er, in einer “metaphysischen und fast mystischen Panik,” nicht 
mehr alles aussprechen zu kénnen, was er noch zu sagen habe. Von der ihm 
wesentlichen Beschaftigung hielt ihn oft ein ungewdhnlich umfangreicher 
schriftlicher Austausch ab, der ihn bedringte und von dem er sich wiederum 
nicht losreiSen konnte; denn “menschliche Zwiesprache” war war ihm 
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lebensnotwendig, und niemandem, der sich an ihn wandte, versagte er 
Rat oder Hilfe. Viele der Briefe sind Erérterungen, ‘‘Selbstkommentare,” 
bisweilen drohen sie zu einer Abhandlung anzuwachsen, sich im Entschei- 
denden mit seinen theoretischen Aufsatzen beriihrend. Sehr haufig ist die 
Rede von dem Wesen des Romans. Es handelt sich dabei um “das grofe 
Problem nach der Stellung des Erkenntnismafigen und Dichterischen zu 
und in der heutigen Welt.” Die Zeit des ““Wald- und Wiesenromans” sei 
voriiber, der Umbruch der Gegenwart verlange einen Umbruch im Kiinst- 
lerischen. Von gréfter Notwendigkeit sei es, daf$ man “die Méglichkeit des 
Glaubensaktes, die Entwicklung des Supranaturalen aus dem irrationalen 
Seelengrund beispielhaft an wirklichen Menschen vor Augen fiihre.” Von 
einem starken sittlichen Willen ist Brochs Schaffen beherrscht—hervorge- 
hoben seien die Ausfiihrungen iiber die Trilogie Die Schlafwandler, ferner die 
iiber das Hauptwerk, das dem Verfasser auch besonders am Herzen lag, 
zumal er hier in der Tat neue Ausdrucksgebiete eréffnet hat, den Tod des 
Vergil. Zu diesem Werke bekannte sich warm Albert Einstein. Es zeige ihm 
deutlich, so duBerte der Gelehrte in einem in dieser Sammlung abgedruckten 
Schreiben, daf er “vom Ich und vom Wir in das Es” geflohen sei, als er sich 
“mit Haut und Haar der Wissenschaft verschrieb.”” Bewegt antwortete 
Broch mit der Erzahlung einer in ihrer Bildhaftigkeit packenden jiidischen 
Parabel und fiigte Verse hinzu, die er einmal aufgeschrieben habe, als er 
“nach dem eigentlichen Inhalt des Vergil gefragt” wurde. Immer wieder betont 
er, Aufgabe des Schaffenden sei es, das Ethische und Religidse in die Welt zu 
tragen. Gern spricht er von seinem Begriff des “polyhistorischen Romans,” 
in der Uberzeugung, da® der Dichter sich nicht von der Welt abschlieSen 
diirfe; oft freilich auch beunruhigt von der Frage, ob geistige Tatigkeit als 
solche heute noch eine tiefere Berechtigung habe. 

Das Buch, das am Schlu8 knappe Anmerkungen zu Briefstellen, aber 
kein Personen- und Sachregister, auch nicht wiinschenswerte Mitteilungen 
iiber die Briefempfanger bringt, ist in seinem Gehalt auBerordentlich reich: es 
zeigt den Kiinstler, den Forscher, den Menschen—es spiegelt (von 1929 bis in 
Brochs Todesjahr 1951 reichend) eine bis in letzte Tiefen aufgewiihlte Welt 
mit ihren drangenden Fragen an das Morgen. 


HeEeLMuT WocKE 
Bad Oeynhausen 


LupDOLF PARISIUS UND SEINE ALTMARKISCHEN VOLKSLIEDER. Von Ingeborg 
Weber-Kellermann. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 
Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir deutsche Volkskunde, 10). Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1957. Pp. i+-793; 2 plates. 


The folksongs from the Altmark that Ludolf Parisius published in 1857 and 
1879 raised high hopes of seeing in print an important collection representing 
an area about which rather little was known. For various reasons Parisius 
never completed his collection nor did he get it ready to print. His journal 
article of 1857 with ten texts was an effort to enlist collaborators, but accord- 
ing to Dr. Weber-Kellermann (p. 3), he had little success. Parisius soon be- 
came involved in politics and ceased to collect actively. Nevertheless, he pub- 
lished in 1879 a selection of twenty-one important texts in the now virtually 
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unobtainable Jahresbericht des altmarkischen Vereins fiir vaterlindische Ge- 
schichte, x1x. This article has been often cited, and one would have welcomed 
more adequate cross references from Dr. Weber-Kellermann’s tabulation on 
page 14 to the texts in the Jahresbericht selection. Subsequently, Parisius’ 
nephew Max made efforts to prepare the entire collection for publication and 
when he received no encouragement, finally sold the manuscript to the Uni- 
versity of Halle. It fortunately survived the war. Dr. Weber-Kellermann has 
excerpted the folksongs—782 in number—and has edited them admirably. 
Apparently much important additional material, chiefly children’s rhymes, 
remains unprinted. The brief comment on them suggests that they should 
also be published. 

This collection contains almost 300 ballad texts (often in many versions), 
almost as many love songs, 134 soldiers’ songs, some 60 peasants’ and labor- 
ers’ songs, some 30 religious songs, and some 40 social songs. It is therefore 
much the largest collection of its time and is altogether representative of 
traditional German folksong a century ago. The large number of ballad texts 
is especially remarkable. The annotation is brief and well organized, citing 
(as far as pertinent) in four divisions (1) collections with good notes that will 
serve for orientation, (2) parallels from the Altmark, Brandenburg, and ad- 
joining regions, (3) additional parallels in collections with useful commentar- 
ies, (4) critical and historical notes on tunes by Erich Stockmann. This col- 
lection belongs with Leopold Haupt and Johann Ernst Schmaler’s, Volkslieder 
der Sorben (1841)—which has now been made available in a facsimile pub- 
lished by the Deutsche Akademie—and the other great collections of that 
day. Since references to standard modern collections have been included, the 
Parisius volume is virtually a guide to the comparative study of German folk- 
song. . 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


NATALICIUM CAROLO JAX SEPTUAGENARIO A.D. VII Kat. Dec. MCMLV 
OBLATUM. Pars II. (Innsbrucker Beitrige zur Kulturwissenschaft. 
Band 4.) Innsbruck: Herausgegeben im Selbstverlag des sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Seminars der Universitat Innsbruck, 1956. Pp. 212; 6 Tafeln. 
S 101.- 


Die Festschrift zu Karl Jax’ siebzigstem Geburtstag bietet eine Reihe von 
Artikeln aus den Gebieten der deutschen Literatur, Musik und Theaterwis- 
senschaft, der Anglistik, und Weltliteratur, sowie der Tiroler Geschichte. Fiir 
diese Besprechung wurden nur Artikel aus der ersten und zweiten Gruppe 
beriicksichtigt. 

In teilweisem Gegensatz zu den neueren mystischen und manichiischen 
Interpretationen des Tristan betont Alois Wolf die Einwirkung antiken 
Geistesgutes auf Gottfried von StraSburgs Werk. Er stellt sie in Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Studium antiker Dichtung im Frankreich des 12. Jahrhunderts, 
die in scharfem Gegensatz zum frihmittelalterlichen contemptus mundi die 
Diesseitsfreude nicht nur erhéhte, sondern auch verfeinerte und dem Ichbe- 
wuBtsein einen neuen Antrieb gab. Hinwendung zur Sinnlichkeit, Zuriick- 
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treten und selbst Ironisierung des Religiésen und eine gewisse platonische 
Erhéhung des Eros, die im Gegensatz zur niedrigen Minne z.B. der Carmina 
Burana steht, werden als Hauptmerkmale dieser mittelalterlichen Renais- 
sance hervorgehoben. 

Hildegard Pfanner vergleicht die Oden des Barockdichters Jakob Balde 
mit denen seines Vorbildes Horaz, weist weitgehende Ubereinstimmung mit 
dessen stoischen Idealen der aurea mediocritas, des seelischen Gleichmuts, der 
Freundschaft, sowie der Heimatsliebe auf. Sie findet den Hauptunterschied 
natiirlich in dem Gegensatz von elegischem VerginglichkeitsbewuStsein und 
epikureischem Lebensgenuf einerseits und dem christlichen Wissen um Ver- 
schuldung, Erlésung und ein besseres Jenseits anderseits—ein Unterschied, 
der eine ernstere und asketischere Gesamtstimmung zur Folge hat. 

Eugen Thurnher interpretiert Schillers ““Ninie” im Zusammenhang mit 
dessen Asthetik, deren Ziel die Harmonie von Sinnlichkeit und Sitilichkeit 
ist. Da aber diese Harmonie in der Wirklichkeit unerreichbar ist, wird die 
Kunst zur Transfiguration des Wirklichen und die Wirklichkeit zum Zeichen 
des Ideals. Thema der ‘‘Nianie” wird so der tréstende Gedanke, daf das Grofe 
zwar dem Untergange geweiht, aber durch die Kunst wenigstens der Idee 
nach zur Unsterblichkeit erhéht wird. Die aisthetische Form der Distichen 
wird zu dieser Resignation, die tragisch und erhaben zugleich ist, in Beziehung 
gesetzt. 

Walter Weif} wendet sich gegen die verbreitete Annahme, daf} Mephis- 
topheles im dritten Akt von Faust II an Bedeutung zuriicktrete. Seiner Inter- 
pretation nach ist Mephisto in seiner Phorkyas-Maske nicht so sehr Erfiiller 
der Paktbedingungen als der Vertreter des Chaos, als den er sich in der Pakt- 
szene definiert. Sein Ziel ist darum, die Harmonie dér Schénheit zu zerstéren. 
So erklairt der Verfasser des Artikels das erste erschreckende Auftreten von 
Phorkyas-Mephisto im Palaste des Menelaos, den Versuch, die “gewohnte 
Gesellschaftsordnung” durch die Herausforderung der Magde Helenas zu 
vernichten und Helenas Selbstbewuftsein aufzulésen. Wenn Mephisto im 
Helenaakt mehr als Diener denn als Versucher erscheint, so wird das auf 
Mephistos Uberzeugung von der Verginglichkeit alles Schénen zuriickge- 
fiihrt. Er sei hier der ironische Zuschauer, der auch bei der Geburt des Eu- 
phorion wisse, daf sich die klassische Harmonie in der romantischen Unendlich- 
keit und Todessehnsucht auflésen werde. 

Von Artikeln iiber andere Literaturen seien erwaihnt S. Korningers 
Ehrenrettung Ben Jonsons und seines Rémerdramas Sejanus, dem er meister- 
hafte Organisation, iiberzeugende Charaktergestaltung und zielbewuSte 
Dialogfiihrung, sowie ein leidenschaftliches Einstehen fiir Menschenrecht 
und -wiirde zuschreibt; ferner H. H. Kiihnelts bibliographische Bemerkungen 
nebst Liste zur Rezeption der Werke Herman Melvilles in Deutschland und 
Osterreich, und schlieSlich die kurze, aber die wesentlichen Gegensitze in 
Tolstojs Leben und Werk scharf charakterisierende Abhandlung von Hans 
Halm iiber “Leo Tolstoj, Kampfer und Apostel.” 

F. W. KAUFMANN 
Grinnell College 
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